ssues  and  Candidates  Backed 
By  Press  Win  in  Many  States 


Majority  of  Daily  Newspapers  Supported  Winners  in 


and  “this  cut  the  upstate  turnout  by 
at  least  113,000.”  The  Mirror  said 
“two  intangible  factors — the  effect  of 
the  weather  on  the  upstate  turnout 
and  last-minute  efforts  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  machines  in  Albany  and  New 
York  City,  worked  in  Governor  Leh- 
n^n’s  favor.” 

Upstate  papers  were  preponderantly 
for  District  Attorney  Dewey  for  gov¬ 
ernor.  In  New  York  City,  where 
•  1  Tk  •  Lehman’s  plurality  offset  Dewey’s  up- 

Many  El6CtionS  •  •  ■  Eff©ctiv6n©ss  of  Editorial  Pag©  in  state  lead,  Lehman  was  supported  by 

the  Times,  Post,  News,  Brooklyn 

Swaying  El©CtOrat©  D©mOnStrat©d.  Eagle World-Telegram,  while  the 

*  •'  Herald  Tribune,  Sun,  Journal-Amer- 

ican  and  Mirror  supported  Dewey. 

New  York  City  new.spapers  were 
split  badly  on  nine  constitutional 
amendments  before  the  state’s  vot¬ 
ers.  All  except  the  Sun,  however,  op¬ 
posed  adoption  of  the  amendment 
an  outlawing  proportional  representation, 


mutuel  take  went  for  old  age  assis¬ 
tance,  had  little  effect  at  the  polls. 

For  the  first  time  since  it  was 
founded  in  1880,  the  Daily  News  advo¬ 
cated  the  defeat  of  a  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  governor,  when 


editorial,  the  night  before  election,  which  had  been  approved  by  New 
the  News  came  out  for  Saltonstall.  York  City  voters  several  years  ago. 
Curley’s  Democratic  vote  was  so  deep-  , 

ly  cut  in  Western  Massachusetts  that  Newspapers  Exposes 


he  failed  to  gain  .sufficient  strength  in 
Boston  to  offset  it. 

Press  Aided  Landslide  for 
GOP  in  Minnesota 


Affected  Conn.  Vote 

(/?y  tcli'ffraph  to  1'ditor  \  I*lblishkr) 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  9— Connec¬ 
ticut’s  two  scandals,  the  Merritt  Park¬ 
way  land  deals  and  Waterbury’s  mil- 


IDAILY  NEWSPAPER  ADVOCACY  of  local  candidates  a; id 
issues  was  generally  successful  in  the  Nov.  8  elections, 
eports  telegraphed  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by  its  corre- 
pondents  in  sharply  contested  states  disclosed  this  week.  The 
■ndiminished  effectiveness  of  the  editorial  page’s  sway  upon 
ublic  opinion  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  several  states 
here  press  opposition  to  candidate  or  issue  was  virtually 
nanimous — notably  in  California  where  the  $30  every  Thurs- 

Klay  pension  plan  was  defeated  by  more  than  100,000  votes,  and 
n  Michigan  where  Gov.  Frank  Murphy  suffered  his  first  polit- 
cal  defeat  largely  because  he  lacked  pronounced  editorial 
[support.  Summaries  of  the  part  played  by  the  press  in  a 

number  of  state  contests  are  presented  herewith.  ^  , 

,  _  ^  ,  Onlv  in  Hafruo's  Hudson  Countv  is  Minneapolis,  Nov.  10 — The  big  issue  dollar  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 

oast  Papers  Opposed  enthusiastic  press  support  in  his  stake  in  Minnesota  was  the  gover-  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  41  per- 

B)eieated  Pension  Plan  behalf  to  be  found  and  onlv  in  that  norship  in  which  indications  are  that  -nns,  members  of  both  major  parties, 

S.»  F.,nctsco.  Nov.  colnty  dahS  Ichine  Harold  E.  Stasson,  31-yoar-old  Ro-  PT/l™ 

escape  from  $30  Every  Thursday  pen-  polling  a  vote  comparable  to  that  of  publican,  will  be  elected  over  the  ®t»te  election  this  week.  Both  pand 

lions  and  the  single  tax  can  be  attrib-  other  years.  His  candidate,  Ely,  offer-  incumbent  Farmer  Labor  candidate,  l^fy  investigations  were  primarily  in- 

uted  to  virtual  unanimous  newspaper  jng  as^qualifications  his  experience  as  Governor  Elmer  A.  Benson,  and  thr'Sfwican'^aild  Demo^ 

opposition  to  those  propositions.  A  fomer  state  WPA  administrator  and  Thomas  Gallagher,  Democrat,  by  a  St^disrenuL  ^  ^ 

ticketing  regulation  which  failed  blind  adherence  to  the  wishes  of  plurality  of  225,000.  Two  years  ago  Th^  amazing  riTn  S 

lacked  any  such  100%  support  while  Roosevelt,  fared  poorly  in  other  coun-  Benson  was  elected  by  approximately  ^zmg  run  or  ja^er 

labor  recircularized  in  extensive  paid  ties  where  he  had  been  opposed  by  ^5^0  votes.  Dolled  more  than  160  000  votes  for  gov 

advertising  Chester  Rowell’s  column  newspaper  editorial  criticism.  The  struggle  was  a  bitter  one  with  P°„or 

Jrommenting  against  the  measure.  An  the  vast  majority  of  the  papers  in  the  f «  Mr 

^ti-vivisectionist  measure  opposed  by  p  ^  ^  Backed  supporting  the  Republican  ticket.  tireres?hammerffir 

■most  newsnaners  hut  backed  bv  “  mass.  DacKea  Many  times  during  the  campaign,  ,  .  ^‘^eiess  nammering  away  ai  nis 

Hearst  papers  lost.  Saltonstall  to  Win  Benson  caustically  attacked  the  pa-  issue,  the  st^e  s  scandals.  Be 

Sheridan  Downey  became  senator  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  9  — Leverett  pers  for  their  “unfairness”  although  W 

and  Culbert  Olson  governor  despite  Saltonstall.  Republican  candidate  for  he  did  have  a  good  word  or  two  to  ^ 

opposition  of  a  majority  of  newspa-  governor  against  Democratic  Ex-Gov-  say  for  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Stassen  rvepuDiicans. 

pers  but  were  staunchly  backed  in  ernor  James  M.  Curley,  was  over-  carried  with  him  an  entire  Republi-  Expose  Aided  McLevy 

I  some  quarters.  Thomas  M.  Storke.  whelmingly  endorsed  by  Massachu-  can  state  ticket  and  the  landslide  was  The  Merritt  Parkway  investigation 
publisher,  Santa  Barbara  News  Press,  setts  press  and  was  elected  by  a  responsible  too  for  the  unseating  of  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bridge- 
became  senator  by  appointment  on  the  sweeping  majority.  An  important  three  and  possibly  four  of  the  state’s  port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram  and  the 
resignation  of  his  friend,  W.  G.  Me-  referendum  on  the  ballots  of  Eastern  Farmer  Labor  congressmen.  Waterbury  probe  was  brought  about 

Adoo.  Storke  backed  Governor  Mer-  Massachusetts  to  decide  whether  „  v  ♦  «  9  t>  by  the  unflagging  campaign  waged 

riam  in  protest  against  Downey’s  horse  and  dog  racing  should  continue  ““OW  VWes  ol  Z  Papers  over  a  period  of  eight  years  by  Wil- 

flirting  with  the  pension  plan  after  in  Boston  and  Revere,  respectively,  Upset  in  N.  Y.  Election  liam  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the  Water- 

[Downey  eliminated  McAdoo  in  the  was  backed  by  the  racing  interests  by  In  New  York’s  extremely  close  bury  Republican  and  the  American. 
primary.  The  state  administration  an  impressive  consistent  newspaper  gubernatorial  contest  two  of  three  In  Waterbury  Socialist  McLevy 
change  will  affect  many  publisher  ap-  advertising  campaign  in  advance  of  pre-election  straw  votes  conducted  turned  a  normally  Democratic  ma- 
pointees  but  no  California  governor  the  election.  for  newspapers  were  upset  by  Gov-  jority  into  a  rout  for  both  parties, 

has  been  re-elected  since  Hiram  John-  The  eastern  state  counties  legalized  Lehman’s  re-election.  'The  New  scoring  a  majority  of  419  to  cany  the 

the  sport  York  Daily  News,  which  conducted  city.  He  polled  more  than  13,000 

_  r.  .  .T  its  own  survey,  and  the  New  York  votes  against  a  vote  of  less  than  500 

The  Springfield  Daily  News  won  ^hich  engaged  Crossley,  Inc.,  in  1936. 

two  major  victories.  An  editorial  cam-  straw  vote,  incorrectly  pre-  While  the  part  played  by  the  press 

credited  with  having  de-  dieted  the  election  of  Thomas  E.  in  the  state  was  secondary  in  the 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  9 — New  Jersey  mated  pari-mutuel  betting  at  ^g  and  Dewey  as  governor.  campaign  just  ended,  nevertheless,  it 

pre-election  press  sentiment  con-  h^e  tracks  in  Hampden  County,  The  poll  made  by  the  American  In-  generally  conceded  that  the  insis- 
emning  ‘rubber  stamp”  candidates  where  tracks  have  been  located  for  stitute  of  Public  Opinion  and  pub-  tence  of  newspapers  in  the  state  for 
and  the  state-wide  Democratic  boss-  three  nnd  was  so  far-reaching  Rshed  in  the  New  York  Times  fore-  clean  government  furnished  the  basic 

of  Jersey  Citys  Mayor  Frank  thr<^  other  counties,  Hamp-  cast  Lehman’s  re-election  and  was  issues  in  the  election  drive.  Dr. 

‘la^e  apparently  was  reflected  at  the  shire,  Berkshire  and  Franklin,  also  only  %  of  1%  off.  The  Gallup  analy-  James  L.  McConaughty,  Republican 
polls  yesterday,  when  Hague’s  hand-  voted  against  pari-mutuel  betting  to  gjg  gave  Lehman  50.2%  of  the  total  lientenant  governor-elect  consistently 
^cked  senatorial  candidate,  W.  H.  J.  stop  the  dog  tracks  from  moving  into  yote  compared  with  the  50.7  he  actu-  pounded  away  at  the  Waterbury 
Republican  W.  Warren  their  territory.  Horse  racing  was  de-  ally  received,  and  Dewey  49.8  as  com-  scandal,  which  involves  a  score  of 
Barbour  by  more  than  100,000  votes  feated  in  two  of  the  three  western  pared  with  the  final  percentage  of  49.2.  Democrats  including  Mayor  Frank 
and  Republicans  gained  four  more  counties,  Berkshire  voting  in  favor  by  Daily  News  poll  gave  Dewey  Hayes,  who  is  also  lieutenant  gover- 

^presentatives,  making  the  state’s  a  small  majority.  51.12%  and  Lehman  48.887o  and  the  nor. 

egation  11  Republicans  to  three  Racing  interests  flooded  the  news-  Mirror-Crossley  vote  forecast  51.8  for 

mocrats.  Also  in  accord  with  gen-  papers  with  advertising  in  favor  of  Dewey  and  48.2  for  Lehman.  The 
ral  press  sentiment  was  the  retention  the  horse  and  dog  tracks,  bought  con-  News  of  Thursday  said  its  poll  was 
y  Republicans  of  both  branches  of  siderable  time  on  the  radio,  distrib-  “98.06  accurate,”  pointing  out  that 

iorit'  sizeable  ma-  uted  cards  and  sent  direct  mail  ap-  “because  of  the  rain  only  78.36%  of  to  turn  out  of  office  the  entire  Demo- 

^te-wide  referendums  peals  to  voters.  Their  chief  appeal,  those  who  registered  voted,”  instead  cratic  state  regime,  and  replaced  a 
PPeared  on  the  Jersey  ballot.  that  the  state’s  percentage  of  the  of  the  usual  82%  of  the  registration,  (Continued  on  page  16) 


son’s  regime. 

Hague  Setback  Laid  to  N.  J. 
Press  Opposition 


Cornell  Coined  GOP  Slogan 

Answering  the  campaign  slogan; 
“For  recovery  bring  on  the  Republi¬ 
cans,”  Connecticut’s  electorate  voted 
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Newsprint  Statements 
Continue  $2  Differential 

Canadian  Mills  Holding  to  $50  Per  Ton 
Price  .  .  .  United  States  Mills 
Retaining  $48  Figure 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  1 3 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Nov.  17-19  —  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Lake 
Wales,  Fla. 

Nov.  17-19 — Texas  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Austin, 
Texas. 


THE  PREVAILING  1938  newsprint 
prices  are  to  be  continued  through 
the  entire  year  of  1939,  according  to 
announcements  late  last  week  by  the 
Great  Northern  Pap)er  Company  that 
its  $48  per  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  would 
be  continued,  and  International  Paper 
Company’s  statement  continuing  its 
$50  ton  price. 

The  announcement  came  as  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  most  publishers  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  expected  to  pay  the  same 
price  next  year.  A  scattered  few  who 
foresaw  lower  prices  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Differing  from  last 
year,  the  announcements  were  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1939  rather  than  for 
the  first  six  months  which  would  have 
left  the  balance  of  the  year  ripe  for 
higher  prices  if  the  manufacturers 
had  wished  to  raise  them. 

It  is  expected  that  the  United  States 
newsprint  manufacturers  will  line  up 
behind  Great  Northern  and  the 
Canadian  mills  will  follow  Interna¬ 
tional’s  lead.  The  two  groups  have 
hung  together  in  price  announcements 
heretofore. 

Other  AeBOttiicemeiitt 

Immediately  after  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  announconent,  the  Wright  Paper 
Co.  (distributor  for  Maine  Seaboard 
Paper  Company,  the  Algonquin  Pa¬ 
per  (Corporation  and  the  Gould  Pa¬ 
per  Co.)  announced  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  its  $48  per  ton  price.  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Company  and  Price 
Brothers  are  the  only  Canadian  news¬ 
print  companies  to  annoimce  the  $50 
price  so  far. 

The  $2  per  ton  differential  is  a  tax 
upon  those  newspaper  publishers  who 
have  contracts  with  Canadian  mills. 
As  a  result  of  this,  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  1939  will  see  the  heaviest 
importation  of  Scandinavian  news¬ 
print  in  history.  This  sells  $5  below 
the  Canadian  figure  in  New  York. 
Several  weeks  ago  it  was  thought  that 
the  impending  war  in  Europe  would 
sx>oil  American  publishers’  chances 
of  relying  on  Scandinavia  newsprint. 
However,  it  appears  that  war  has 
been  definitely  averted. 

It  was  learned  that  a  new  Nor¬ 
wegian  mill  with  a  50,000  tons  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  has  recently  been 
completed. 

Imports  of  European  newsprint  this 
year  do  not  approach  those  of  former 
years.  Only  173,663  tons  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1938  as  against  213,- 
647  tons  during  the  same  period  of 
1937.  However,  until  this  year  use  of 
foreign  newsprint  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  This  year  has  seen  drastic 
curtailment  of  consumption  by  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  which  has  not  only  cut 
down  the  amoimt  of  newsprint  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad,  but  has  also  cut 
down  consumption  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  and  has  increased  stocks  cm  hand 
to  new  high  levels. 

Consumption  Down 
Only  2,605,627  tons  were  consumed 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3,474,168 
tons  per  year.  This  compares  with 
4,007,664  tons  used  in  1937  and  3,839,- 
280  tons  used  in  1936. 

Canadian  newsprint  maniifactwers 
appear  due  for  another  setback,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  that  an 


import  duty  on  newsprint  paper  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Australian  tariff 
board  and  legislation  partially  adopt¬ 
ing  this  report  likely  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  shortly  in  the  Australian  parlia¬ 
ment.  Australia  is  Canada’s  second 
largest  customer  in  the  newsprint 
market.  The  board  has  recommended, 
it  was  learned,  that  a  portion  of  the 
duty  collected  be  used  to  provide  a 
“bounty  fund”  for  the  assistance  of 
Australian  paper  production.  Paper 
has  not  been  produced  commercially 
there  as  yet.  For  the  three  months 
ended  June  30,  1938,  Canada  exported 
943,000  hundred -weight  of  newsprint 
paper  to  Australia  valued  at  $2,045,000. 

The  names  of  some  agencies  selling 
overseas  newsprint  in  the  United 
States  are:  Pagel,  Horton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  representing  Union 
Mills  of  Norway;  Jay  Madden  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York  City,  representing 
Finnish  Papermills  Association;  H. 
Reeve  Angel  &  Company,  New  York 
City,  representing  Kymmene  Aktiebo- 
lag;  Scandinavian  Export  Paper  Co., 
New  York  City,  representing  Holmens 
Bruks  &  Fabriks  A/B;  Stora  Koppar- 
berg  Corporation,  New  York  City, 
representing  Stora  Kopparberg;  R.  H. 
Scanlon  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  representing  various  overseas 
mills;  Parsons  &  Whittemore,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  representing  Skon- 
viks  .Aktiebolag. 

n 

Dies  Probers  He<3r 
Sifton,  Broun  Cited 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  8 — Paul 
Sifton,  assistant  administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  law,  once  wrote  along 
radical  lines,  and  President  Heywood 
Broun  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  was  associated  in  “at  least  five 
Communist  united  fronts,”  the  Dies 
commission  was  told  by  J.  B.  Mat¬ 
thews  who  described  himself  as  a 
Communist. 

Sifton,  a  former  press  association 
reporter,  admitted  authorship  of  the 
article  which  suggested  that  “the 
whole  capitalist  shell  game  can  sink 
and  be  damned,”  but  he  explained  it 
was  written  for  an  organization  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  which  in¬ 
cluded  many  others  opposed  to  “im¬ 
perialist  war  and  fascism”  who  are 
not  Communists. 

The  Sifton  article  included  this 
paragraph:  “Tell  them  that  we’ve  got 
another  war  on,  closer  home,  a  war 
to  establish  a  worker’s  peace,  a  work¬ 
er’s  government  (they  know  this  any 
way,  but  they  hate  to  be  told).” 


Nov.  18-19  —  Missouri  Press 
Assn,  and  Missouri  Women’s 
Press  Club,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  St.  Louis. 

Nov.  2(t — Pennsylvania  Demo¬ 
cratic  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  state  convention,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Hcirrisburg. 

Doc.  2-.3  —  California  Press 
Assn.,  convention,  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Lawyer  Disagrees  with 
Wage  Low  Finding 

Thomas  J.  Mullaney,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  attorney  for  the  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local  News,  in  an  opinion 
to  his  client  last  week,  took  exception 
with  the  ANPA  conclusion  that 
newspapers  will  not  be  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

“The  pamphlet  which  Clyde  Miles  sent  me 
from  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  is  a  magnificently  prepared  piece  of 
work  dealing  with  the  Act,”  he  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  1  disagree  with  the  conclusion  that  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
Act.  The  reason  given  in  the  pamphlet  is  that 
Section  13  (a)  (2)  provides  as  follows:  ‘Any 
employe  engaged  in  any  retail  or  service  es¬ 
tablishment  the  greater  part  of  whose  selling 
or  servicing  is  in  intrastate  commerce;'  etc. 
This  provision  clearly  deals  with  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  employe  and  not  of  the  employer. 
In  this  respect,  I  believe  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  made  a  serious  error. 

“He  further  bases  his  conclusion  on  the  fact 
that  a  further  exemption  is  contained  in  Sec¬ 
tion  13  (a)  (8)  reading  as  follows;  ‘Any  em¬ 
ploye  employed  in  connection  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  weekly  or  semi-weekly  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  less  than  3,000  the 
major  part  of  which  circulation  is  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published.’  In  his 
pamphlet  the  author  stated,  after  quoting  this 
provision  of  the  .Act,  that  he  felt  that  because 
such  weekly  or  semi-weekly  newspapers  had 
been  granted  an  exemption  that  all  daily  news- 
pa)iers  would  likewise  be  included  among  the 
exempt  classes.  I  differ  completely  in  his  view 
for  the  reason  that  because  the  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  were  granted  a  specific 
exemption  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  by  elim¬ 
inating  any  mention  of  daily  newspapers,  in¬ 
tended  that  they  (the  daily  newspapers)  should 
not  l)e  includeri  among  the  exempt  class.” 

However,  Mr.  Mullaney  agreed 
with  the  ANPA’s  statement  that 
daily  papers  with  only  a  small  out- 
of-state  circulation  should  not  be 
considered  as  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce. 

ELECTED  TO  ANA 

Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  Inc.,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  that  or¬ 
ganization. 
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Returns  Gathered  and 
Put  on  Air  as  City 
Remains  Without  Press 


Wilkes-Barre  was  without  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  important  state  and 
county  election  but  the  publishers 
gathered  returns  and  had  the  news 
broadcast.  The  Associated  Press  sent 
two  staff  men  to  Wilkes-Barre  to  help 
gather  returns  for  its  report.  Some 
members  of  the  guild  were  engaged  to 
get  returns  for  nearby  newspapers. 

Four  of  the  leading  merchants  in  the 
city  are  continuing  to  issue  their  shop¬ 
ping  news  (E.  &  P.,  Nov.  5,  page  3) 
while  smaller  concerns  are  having  tab¬ 
loids  thrown  around  the  porches. 

Deadlock  Continues 

There  have  been  no  definite  moves 
this  week  towards  settling  the  strike. 
Publishers  of  the  four  struck  news¬ 
papers  have  answered  a  suggestion  d 
clergymen  that  negotiations  with  the 
guild  strikers  be  resumed  by  saying 
they  are  ready  to  submit  all  differ¬ 
ences  to  arbitration.  The  publishen 
also  told  the  clergymen  that  “arbitra¬ 
tion  is  the  well  established  American 
way  of  settling  such  labor  disputes.” 

After  the  publishers  made  their  an¬ 
nouncement  the  guild  president  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  strikers  were  stSl 
ready  to  resume  direct  negotiations 
with  the  employers  but  that  the  work¬ 
ers  were  determined  not  to  resume 
work  until  a  contract  had  been  signed. 
The  guild  offered  to  meet  the  publish¬ 
ers  at  any  time  and  at  any  place. 

In  their  letters  to  the  publishers  and 
the  guild  the  clergy  maintained  the 
demands  of  the  strikers  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  first  reply  to  them  should  be 
the  basis  for  negotiations  and  that 
both  could  be  employed  in  bringing 
about  a  compromise. 

Wilkes-Barre  local  of  American 
Federation  of  Office  Employes  has 
filed  a  plea  with  the  labor  board  for 
certification  as  collective  bargaining 
agent  for  “each  non-mechanical  de¬ 
partment”  of  the  struck  papers. 

Phila.  Inquirer  Contract 

THE  GUILD  and  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  have  signed  an  agreement 
covering  the  editorial,  classified  and  i 
accounting  departments.  The  contrart 
provides  for  a  guild  shop,  wage  mini- 
mums  ranging  up  to  $75  a  week  for 
desk  assistants,  and  severance  pay 
to  28  weeks  for  employes  of  lO^A 
or  more. 
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The  wage  minimums  included: 


Editorial  department — Experienced  make  W  i 
men,  $75;  desk  assistants,  $75;  rewrite  I 
writing  reporters,  $60;  copy  readers,  $60;  rr  , 
porters,  $52.50  (to  be  raised  to  $55  in  AugoT-  j 
1939) ;  district  men,  $42.50  (to  be  raised  k  W 
$45  in  August.  1939);  artists  and  photop»  p 
pbers,  $50;  copy  boys,  $20;  library  assistasti 
$35;  editorial  department  clerks,  $25;  editoru- 
department  secretaries,  $25. 

Classified  department — Salesmen,  $45; 
solicitors,  $25;  stenographers,  $23;  office  IW* 
and  messengers,  $20. 

Accounting  department — Bookkeepers,  If 
machine  operators,  $24;  clerks 
clerks  attached  to  composing  room),  $22;  o®® 
boys  and  messengers,  $15. 

The  editorial  wage  scales  are  effective  ** 


.\ug.  1,  1938;  the  classified  advertising 


del 


partment  as  of  January  31,  1938;  and  dki 
accounting  department  as  Sept.  12,  1938. 


PIEL  BEER  TO  ELLIS 

William  Piel  this  week  announc^ 
the  appointment  of  Sherman  K.  SI® 
&  Co.,  to  handle  the  advertising  a® 
merchandising  work  of  Piel  Br* 
Brewery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Big  Advertisers  Dominate 
Networks  More  than  Press 


Trend  Dropping  in  Newspapers,  and  Is  Up  in 
Radio  .  .  .  Ten  Largest  Network  Users 
Occupy  36.4%  of  Time 

By  LAWRENCE  M.  HUGHES 

ADVERTISING  NEWS  COLUMNIST,  NEW  YORK  SUN 


IF  IT  IS  sound  advertising  procedure 
not  to  have  too  many  eggs  in  a  few 
big  baskets,  newspapers  are  stronger 
today  than  network  radio. 

In  the  last  five  years — 1933  through 
1937 — major  advertisers  have  become 
more  dominant  in  network  radio.  To 
almost  precisely  the  same  degree,  they 
have  become  less  dominant  in  news¬ 
papers. 

The  share  of  the  ten  largest  users 
of  network  radio  in  this  period  in¬ 
creased  from  31.4  to  36.4%. 

At  the  same  time,  the  share  of  the 
10  largest  advertisers  in  newspapers 
dropped  from  about  35  to  about  29%. 

Figures  from  Bureau 

The  newspaper  figures,  taken  from 
the  annual  compilations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  are  given  approximate¬ 
ly.  The  bureau’s  estimates  have  not 
included  newspaper  expenditures  of  a 
few  large  advertisers,  such  as  Metio- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  or  Lever  Bros.,  which 
may,  at  one  time  or  another,  have 
been  members  of  newspapers’  annual 
“top  ten.”  Such  advertisers,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  were  not  “dominant” 
enough  to  alter  the  picture. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  bureau’s  data  cover  only  adver¬ 
tisers  spending  $50,000  or  more  an¬ 
nually  in  newspapers.  The  network 
radio  totals  embrace  all  advertisers 
using  facilities  of  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  and  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  plus — in  1936  and  1937 
—those  of  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 

Thus,  it  would  seem,  the  leaders 
are  even  less  dominant  in  newspapers 
than  the  p>ercentages  would  indicate. 

For  some  reason,  the  sharpest  shift 
toward  “dominance”  in  network  radio, 
and  away  from  it  in  newspapers,  oc¬ 
curred  last  year.  The  “top  ten” — 
varying  a  bit,  of  course,  in  member¬ 
ship  from  year  to  year  —  provided 
31.4%  of  the  money  for  network  radio 
time  in  1933,  30.8%  in  1934,  33.4%  in 
1935,  30.7%  in  1936,  and  36.4%  in  1937. 

Newspaper  Big  Ten  Dropped 

Newspapers’  “top  ten”  bought  about 
34.7%  of  the  space  bought  by  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  spending  $50,000  or  more  in 
this  medium  in  1933.  In  the  next 
three  years  the  proportion  was  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged — respectively,  34.4%, 
34.6%  and  34.4%.  Then  it  dropped, 
in  1937,  to  29%. 

All  of  last  year’s  “top  ten”  in  radio 
Increased  their  network  time  expen¬ 
ditures  from  levels  of  1936.  TTiese 
were,  in  order  of  1937  standing,  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble,  General  Foods,  Amer- 
jran  Home  Products,  Standard  Brands, 
Sterling  Products,  American  Tobacco, 
^ver  Bros.,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
General  Motors  and  Liggett  &  Myers. 

Although  five  of  these  reduced  their 
newspaper  expenditures  last  year, 
mree  increased  them.  Procter  & 
Gamble,  first  in  network  expenditures 
for  the  last  three  years,  increased  its 
newspaper  expenditures  in  each  of 
fhese  three  years.  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  boosted  its  newsnaper  expendi¬ 
ture  more  than  $1.000,600  in  1937,  and 
Standard  Brands’  newspaper  expendi¬ 
ture  rose  $550,000.  ’The  combined 


newspaper  increase  of  these  three  The  newspaper  leaders  last  year 
was  about  $2,000,000.  were,  in  order.  General  Motors,  Lig- 

The  bigge^  reductions  in  news-  gett  &  Myers,  Reynolds,  Lorillard, 
pap>er  advertising  by  the  networks’  Chrysler,  Ford,  Schenley,  American 
“top  ten”  last  year  were  by  American  Tobacco,  General  Foods  and  Procter 
Tobacco,  $3,000,000;  General  Motors,  &  Gamble.  Five  of  these  —  General 
$2,000,000;  Liggett  &  Myers,  $1,250,000,  Motors,  Liggett  &  Myers,  Reynolds, 
and  General  Foods,  $1,000,000.  The  American  Tobacco  and  Chrysler  — 
total  reduction  in  newspaper  expendi-  were  in  that  group  each  of  the  five 
tures  by  these  four  was  $7,250,000.  years.  Lorillard  and  Ford  have  been 
Sterling  Products  made  a  slight  re-  in  the  last  four  years,  Schenley  and 
duction  in  newspaper  advertising  last  General  Foods  the  last  three  years, 
year.  Although  data  are  not  available,  Procter  &  Gamble  was  a  newspaper 
it  is  believed  that  American  Home  “top  ten”  members  in  1937,  1934,  1933. 
Products  and  Lever  Bros,  did  not  Others  in  Newspaper  List 

make  sizeable  newspaper  changes.  Others  which  have  been  in  this  list 

The  four  which  reduced  newspaper  jn  the  five  years  are  Kellogg,  1933-35, 
advertising  by  $7,250,000  last  year  had  inclusive;  Standard  Brands,  in  1933 
a  combined  increase  in  network  time  and  1934;  National  Distillers,  in  1936, 
expenditures  of  about  half  as  much,  and  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  and  Col- 
American  Tobacco,  Liggett  &  Myers  gate-Palmolive-Peet,  in  1933. 
and  General  Motors  boosted  their  net-  The  five  consistent  newspaper  lead- 
work  bill  about  $800,000  apiece,  and  ers  also  have  been  by  far  the  largest 
General  Foods’  network  time  expendi-  spenders.  General  Motors  led  the 
ture  rose  about  $1,200,000.  Lever  newspaper  list  in  1937  and  1936,  and 
Bros.,  gaining  radio’s  “top  ten”  for  vvas  tied  for  first  with  Liggett  &  Myers 
the  first  time,  increased  its  expendi-  in  1935.  Liggett  &  Myers  was  first  in 
ture  more  than  $900,000.  I934  and  1933.  When  General  Motors 

For  1936  the  bureau  listed  394  ad-  was  first,  Liggett  &  Myers  was  sec- 
vertisers  which  spent  $50,000  or  more  ond,  and  vice  versa.  Reynolds  was 
in  newspapers.  For  1937  the  bureau  third  in  four  years  and  fourth  in  1934. 
listed  422  in  this  group.  The  news-  American  Tobacco  was  fourth  in  1933, 
paper  totals  of  the  two  groups,  were  1935  and  1936,  third  in  1934,  eighth 
approximately  the  same — nearly  $159,-  in  1937.  Chrysler  was  ranged  from 
000,000  in  1937  and  slightly  more  than  fifth  to  seventh.  Twice,  Lorillard,  and 
$160,000,000  in  1936.  The  “new”  ad-  once  each  Ford  and  Kellogg  have 
vertisers,  however,  did  not  make  up  been  in  the  top  five, 
for  the  loss  last  year  of  $8,500,000 —  In  the  five  years.  General  Motors’ 

from  $55,100,000  to  $46,550,000 — in  re-  newspaper  total  has  been  $52,700,000. 
duced  expenditures  by  newspapers’  Liggett  &  Myers  has  spent  about  $43,- 
“top  ten.”  000,000  in  newspapers;  Reynolds,  $30,- 

351  Advertisers  in  1933  000,000;  American  Tobacco,  $26,600,- 

For  1933,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  2?®’ ,  Chrysler,  $15,000,000.  ^e 
listed  351  advertisers  which  spent  total  was  not  far  below 

$50,000  or  more  in  newsnapers.  TTieir  er  s. 

newspaper  total  was  $11MOO,000.  The  ,  Whereas  in  1933,  only  four  of  the 

newspaper  “top  ten”  then  spent  about  v,  " 

CI0 nnn  than  $3,000,000  each,  in  1937  eight 

For  1934,  the  bureau  listed  367,  with  more  than  $3^  000.  The  “en- 

a  combined  newspaper  total  of  about  France  requirement  for  the  news- 
$138,000,000.  The  “top  ten’s”  share  was  1933  was  $1W0(W. 

$47,500,000.  Some  387  advertUers  spent 
$134,000,000  in  newspapers  in  1935,  52,700,000. 

with  the  ten  accounting  for  $45,350,-  Network  Billings  Climbed 

000.  In  1936,  394  spent  $160,000,000,  Total  network  time  billings  climbed 
of  which  $55,100,000  came  from  the  consistently,  at  the  rate  of  about  $10,- 
ten;  and  in  1937,  422  spent  $159,000,-  000,000  a  year,  throughout  the  five- 
000,  of  which  $46,550,000  came  from  year  period — from  $31,516,298  in  1933 
the  ten.  to  $69,612,481  last  year.  Total  time 

Membership  in  the  “top  ten,”  in  expenditures  of  the  networks’  “top 
both  newspapers  and  network  radio  ten”  have  increased  somewhat  more 
has  varied  a  bit  from  year  to  year —  rapidly,  from  $9,901,738  to  $24,706,021. 
but  less  in  newspapers  than  in  radio.  ’The  “entrance  requirement”  of  the 
Altogether,  17  advertisers  were  in  “ten”  was  trebled  from  $619,000  in 
radio’s  annual  "ten,”  at  one  time  or  1933  to  $1,806,000  in  1937.  And  where- 
another  in  the  five  years,  and  15  in  as  Standard  Brands,  first  on  the  list 
newspapers’  “ten.”  in  1933,  spent  $1,778,000,  Procter  & 

CSS  DROPS  PROGRAM  FOR  RETAIL  STORES 

THE  PROPOSED  institutional  radio  program  for  retailers  which  was  being 
promoted  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  was  to  have  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000  for  one  hour  weekly  broadcasts  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  has  been  temporarily  dropped,  CBS  officials 
announced  this  week.  (Editor  &  Publisher,  Nov.  5,  page  10.) .  It  was  learned 
that  the  idea  for  this  type  of  retail  advertising  is  still  considered  good  by 
Columbia  sales  officials  and  might  be  renewed  in  some  other  form  in  the 
future.  Partial  commitments  made  by  retail  stores  totalled  more  than  was 
needed  to  put  the  program  across,  it  was  said,  but  the  arrangement  per  city 
was  not  satisfactory.  A  minimum  of  30  major  cities  was  needed. 


Gamble,  first  last  year,  spent  $4,506,- 
000,  or  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much. 

Only  three  of  last  year’s  leading 
network  ten — General  Foods,  Standard 
Brands  and  Sterling  Products — have 
been  in  that  group  throughout  the 
five  years.  Procter  &  Gamble,  first  for 
the  last  three  years,  was  ninth  in  1934, 
and  not  on  the  list  in  1933.  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  has  been  in  the  ten 
for  four  years.  Lever  Bros,  joined  it 
for  the  first  time  last  year.  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco,  Liggett  &  Myers  and 
American  Home  Products  are  listed 
for  three  years.  Pepsodent,  second  in 
1933  and  1934  and  ninth  in  the  next 
two  years,  was  not  a  major  network 
spender  last  year.  General  Motors 
was  in  the  list  in  1937,  1934  and  1933, 
but  will  not  be  included  this  year. 
Ford,  included  from  1934  to  1936,  was 
not  in  last  year’s  ten. 

Additional  Radio  Listing 

Other  advertisers  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  now  and  then  in  radio’s  “top 
ten”  group  are  General  Mills,  Lady 
Esther,  Campbell  Soup,  Wasey  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Wrigley. 

Standard  Brands — first  in  1933  and 
1934 — was  among  radio’s  first  four 
throughout  the  five  years,  and  led 
all  advertisers  in  point  of  time  ex¬ 
penditure,  with  about  $10,500,000  for 
the  entire  period.  Procter  &  Gamble 
was  second,  with  $10,000,000.  Then 
came  General  Foods,  $8,600,000,  and 
Sterling  Products,  $8,000,000. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands  entire  time  expenditure 
for  the  five  years  was  less  than  that 
of  General  Motors  in  newspapers  in 
either  of  the  last  two  years. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
which  until  this  summer  expanded 
more  rapidly  than  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  has  had  more 
trouble  than  its  rival  with  eggs  in  a 
few  big  baskets.  Last  year  more  than 
half  of  all  CBS  business  came  from 
its  “top  ten,”  and  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  the  share  was  even  larger. 
This  summer— due  largely  to  switch¬ 
ing  and  curtailment  by  some  big  ad¬ 
vertisers — CBS  billings  were  down  20 
to  30%. 

Automotive  Curtailment  on  Air 

Curtailment  or  discontinuance  of 
radio  advertising  by  big  automotive 
advertisers  this  year — notably  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  Ford — has  affected 
this  medium.  Newspaper  automotive 
advertising  has  been  down  as  much 
as  50% — but  even  that  is  much  better 
than  “nothing.” 

In  these  five  years,  the  newspaper 
advertising  total  has  not  fluctuated 
much  in  the  face  of  increases  or  re¬ 
ductions  by  a  few  large  individual 
advertisers.  On  the  whole,  it  has  in¬ 
creased — as  it  has  continued  generally 
to  increase  long  before  radio  was  in¬ 
vented.  Newspaper  advertising  has 
grown  because  more  people  are 
reached  by  newspapers,  eveiy  day, 
and  because,  year  after  year,  more 
advertisers  use  newspapers  effective¬ 
ly,  than  any  other  medium. 

Lorillard  will  spend  in  newspapers 
this  year  probably  $3,000,000  less  than 
last  year.  American  Tobacco  spent  in 
newspapers  last  year  $4,500,000  less 
than  in  1934.  General  Motors  and 
Ford  last  year  spent  in  newspapers, 
respectively,  $6,000,000  and  $1,500,000 
more  than  in  1933.  Such  changes,  of 
course,  are  important.  But  they  are 
less  vital  to  newspapers  than  to  radio. 

Newspaper  advertising,  it  appears, 
rests  less  on  the  dominating  programs 
of  a  few  big  companies  who  “steal 
the  show,”  and  the  whole  broadcast 
band.  It  rests  more  on  the  day-after¬ 
day  efforts  of  many  consistent,  intel¬ 
ligent  advertisers  who  realize  that  in 
newspapers,  every  advertisement, 
however  small,  has  audience  and  re¬ 
sponse — if  the  product  is  “right”  and 
the  story  well  told. 
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Arnold  Suggests  Large 
Firms  Pare  Ad  Budgets 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Wants  Restrictions 
Against  Advertising  That  Gives  Advantage 
To  "Large  Pocketbooks" 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.,  Nov.  10— The 

pointblank  suggestion  that  large 
companies  pare  down  their  advertising 
budgets  has  been  advanced  publicly 
by  Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  U.  S. 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  anti¬ 
trust  proceedings. 

“The  purpose  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
will  be  furthered  if  advertising  is 
limited  to  its  proper  function  of  build¬ 
ing  up  consumption,  and  if  restric¬ 
tions  are  placed  against  its  use  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  monopoly  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  comp>etitor  with  the 
largest  pocketbook,”  said  Arnold  in 
announcing  consent  decrees  have 
been  signed  affecting  automobile  fi¬ 
nance  company  promotion. 

"Impertant  Echoes"  Forecast 

Forecasting  important  echoes  from 
“the  Arnold  diatribe”  William  L. 
Daly,  legislative  counsel  of  National 
Editorial  Association  declared:  “Mr. 
Arnold  is  an  aggressive  and  influen¬ 
tial  figure  in  the  current  monopoly 
study.  He  is  considered  a  crusader 
and  the  views  he  sets  forth  may  be 
reflected  in  the  commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  corrective  legis¬ 
lation.” 

The  defendants.  Ford  and  Chrysler, 
said  Arnold,  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  scale  down  their  finance  company 
advertising  outlays.  This  policy,  he 
continued,  “may  well  serve  as  ex¬ 
amples  to  be  followed  in  other  fields 
where  members  of  an  industry  are 
anxious  to  maintain  competitive  con¬ 
ditions.” 

The  Assistant  Attorney  Generel 
especially  criticized  widespread  ad¬ 
vertising  of  “such  common  products 
as  gasoline  and  milk  to  build  up  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  products  of  one  pro¬ 
ducer  or  manufactiu'er  solely  because 
he  has  the  most  advertising  money 
and  can  make  the  most  noise.” 

Arnold’s  discussion,  contained  in  a 
statement  on  the  finance  company 
cases  which  was  approved  by  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Homer  S.  Cummings, 
follows: 

“By  the  provisions  of  these  de¬ 
crees,  a  step  is  also  made  toward  re¬ 
stricting  advertising  to  its  proper 
field — which  is  the  promotion  of  sales 
— and  toward  preventing  its  use  for 
the  fostering  of  monopoly  and  mo¬ 
nopolistic  practices.  TTie  decrees  in 
the  present  cases  may  become  most 
important  precedents  in  preventing 
the  mis-use  of  advertising  power  in 
other  fields. 

Soys  Advertising  Is  "Noise" 

“Monopoly  is  fostered  when  adver¬ 
tising  is  used  to  put  competitors  at  a 
disadvantage  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  do  not  have  resources  sufficient 
to  expend  equally  large  sums  in  ad¬ 
vertising  particular  products  or  the 
services  of  particular  companies.  In 
the  automobile  financing  field  vast 
sums  are  spent  by  the  manufacturers 
to  advertise  the  services  of  particular 
finance  companies.  Other  finance 
companies  must  spend  a  like  amount 
or  go  out  of  business.  A  wasteful 
system  of  distribution  of  services  is 
thus  set  up. 

“Like  conditions  obtain  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  commodities — vast  sums 
being  expended  to  advertise  partic¬ 
ular  brands  of  such  common  products 
as  gasoline  and  milk.  In  the  oil  in¬ 


dustry,  to  take  one  example,  refiners 
are  deprived  of  their  market  because 
of  the  belief  induced  by  great  expen¬ 
diture  that  good  gasoline  is  sold  only 
under  particular  trade  names.  The 
use  of  trade  names  itself  is  old  in  our 
law  and  has  a  proper  function  in 
identifying  to  the  public  the  goods 
of  manufacturers  known  for  their  re¬ 
liability  and  integrity.  But  with  the 
advent  of  modem  advertising  the 
trade  name  has  taken  on  a  new  use. 
By  a  variety  of  modem  refinements 
upon  the  methods  of  the  circus 
barker,  advertising  is  used  to  build 
up  public  preference  for  the  products 
of  one  producer  or  manufacturer 
solely  because  he  has  the  most  ad¬ 
vertising  money  and  can  make  the 
noise.  To  meet  the  monopoly  control 
which  this  advertising  gives,  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  themselves  are  inadequate. 
Such  a  method  of  advertising  has 
never  been  held  to  be  violative  of  the 
anti-trust  laws,  and  the  legality  of  its 
use,  in  the  absence  of  positive  fraud, 
has  not  been  questioned. 

Gives  "Monopoly  Advantage" 

“Nevertheless,  the  purpose  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  will  Ije  furthered  if 
advertising  is  limited  to  its  proper 
function  of  building  up  consumption, 
and  if  restrictions  are  placed  against 
its  use  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
monopoly  advantage  to  a  competitor 
with  the  largest  pocketbook.  Where 
advertising  stresses  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  common  goods  under  a 
particular  trade  name,  competitors 
must  either  go  out  of  business  or 
spend  like  large  sums  in  building  up 
their  own  trade  names  for  the  same 
common  commodity.  The  result  is 
either  a  wasteful  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  or  monopoly  on 
the  other. 

“The  decrees  submitted  in  the  iir- 
stant  cases  contemplate  the  use  of 
advertising  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  without  giving 
any  advantage  to  particular  comiret- 
ing  companies  whose  services  are 
equivalent.  Both  the  Ford  and 
Chrysler  decrees  wholly  forbid  the 
manufacturers  to  make  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  finance  company 
and  give  it  exclusive  advertising  as 
their  favorite  company;  and  each  de¬ 
cree  sp>ecifically  limits  the  right  of 
the  manufacturer  to  endorse  or  ad¬ 
vertise  any  named  finance  company 
at  all. 

“This  result  is  achieved  in  different 
ways  by  the  two  decrees.  The 
Chrysler  decree  requires  that  cor¬ 
poration,  if  it  adverti.'^s  any  named 
finance  company  at  all,  to  advertise 
by  name  all  finance  companies  who 
will  furnish  services  which  conform 
to  the  plan  of  financing  considered 


most  efficient  in  distributing  the 
maximum  number  of  automobiles. 

“The  Ford  decree  is  different  only 
in  that  it  prohibits  that  company 
from  advertising  or  endorsing  any 
particular  finance  company  by  name. 
Its  advertising  is  restricted  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  plan  of  financ¬ 
ing,  leaving  it  to  the  finance  com¬ 
panies  themselves  to  compete  in  sell¬ 
ing  their  own  services  on  the  basis 
of  their  individual  merits. 

“In  other  words,  the  advertising 
money  of  these  corporations  will  not 
be  spent  to  advance  the  particular  in¬ 
terests  of  the  finance  companies  to 
which  they  are  attached;  it  will  be 
used  only  to  sell  to  the  public  the 
plan  of  financing. 

No  Precedents  to  Follow 

“There  are  no  precedents  which 
compel  the  adoption  of  such  restric¬ 
tions  on  advertising.  The  proposal  is 
voluntary,  and  is  made  with  the  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  Ford  and 
Chrysler  companies  to  preserve  a 
competitive  condition  and  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  use  of  their  larger 
resources  to  advertise  the  independent 
finance  companies  out  of  the  market. 
The  advertising  heretofore  carried  on 
by  these  companies  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  hampering  the  competition 
of  smaller  companies.  By  this  ad¬ 
vertising  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  have  used  the  weight  of  their 
national  reputation  and  good  will  to 
throw  the  finance  business  on  their 
cars  to  particular  finance  companies. 
They  do  not  now  admit  that  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  prevent  such  use  of  their 
advertising  power.  They  are  willing, 
however,  to  bind  themselves  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  compelled  by 
heretofore  est-iblished  precedent  in 
the  interes*s  of  providing  as  economic 
a  system  of  finance  in  the  nation-wide 
marketing  of  automobiles  as  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

Department  of  Justice  Enters 

“In  addition  to  the  limitation  of  the 
right  to  advertise  piarticular  companies 
where  others  furnish  equivalent  serv¬ 
ices,  the  decree  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  object  to 
any  particular  plan  of  financing  pro¬ 
posed  or  so  advertised,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unfair  to  competitors,  and 
may  present  its  objection  to  the  court 
in  which  these  proceedings  are  pend¬ 
ing.  This  is  an  additional  safeguard 
against  the  use  of  advertising  either 
to  produce  a  wasteful  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  or  to  suppress  competition. 

“The  independent  finance  com¬ 
panies  who  are  not  parties  to  this 
suit  are  not  bound  by  these  advertis¬ 
ing  provisions  of  the  decrees.  They 
may  have  all  of  the  advantages  with¬ 
out  incurring  any  of  the  burdens.  No 
restriction  is  imposed  upon  their  own 
advertising.  The  decree  is  signed  by 
the  defendants  and  approved  by  the 
Department  in  the  belief  that  ma¬ 
jority  sentiment  in  the  industry  is 
anxious  to  preserve  competition,  and 
that  no  improper  advantage  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  these  two 
larger  companies  will  be  attempted  by 
the  smaller  companies  through  com^ 
binations  or  otherwise.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  unlikely,  in  any  event,  that 
any  members  of  the  automobile  fi¬ 


BOYS  OVER  14  MAY  SELL  PAPERS  AT  ANY  HOUR 

NEWSPAPER  BOYS,  14  years  of  age  and  older,  will  be  permitted  to  sell 
and  distribute  newspapers  at  any  hour,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
period  between  6  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  under  an  order  released  in  Washington 
Nov.  6  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Miss  Lenroot  said  a  public  hearing  will  be  conducted  at  a 
later  date  “in  order  to  provide  opportunity  for  assembling  more  complete 
information  concerning  problems  involved  in  this  hour  limitation  and  the 
extent  to  which  employment  of  minors  of  the  ages  specified,  before  6  a.m. 
and  after  7  p.m.,  may  interfere  with  hours  of  sleep  and  other  conditions 
conducive  to  their  health,  school  progress,  and  general  well-being.”  The 
order  lifts  the  recently  issued  limitation  on  hours. 


nance  business  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  the  resources  which  have 
hitherto  been  utilized  by  Ford  and 
Chrysler  in  carrying  on  a  nation-wide 
advertising  campaign  designed  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  finance  com¬ 
panies.” 

Arnold’s  drive  on  widespread  adver¬ 
tising  was  furthered  Thursday  night 
by  Wendell  Berge,  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General,  when  he  told 
the  American  Finance  Conference  at 
Chicago:  “Those  advertising  ex¬ 

penditures  which  in  fact  foster 
monopolistic  power  for  particular 
companies  without  increasing  the 
total  public  consumption  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  needlessly  increase  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  and  hence  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  raise  prices.” 

Taking  his  cue  from  Arnold,  Berge 
declared  the  proper  function  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  promotion  of  sales,  but 
outlays  by  large  concerns  “merely  to 
build  up  a  myth  around  their  particu¬ 
lar  trade  or  corporate  name,  or  the 
trade  or  corporate  name  of  other  fa¬ 
vored  companies,”  may  promote 
monopoly  without  public  benefit. 

The  speaker  hinted  that  “consen: 
decrees”  which  are  becoming  more 
numerous  will  be  used  as  a  weapon  to 
slash  advertising  budgets.  Discussing 
the  advertising  provisions  of  the  Ford 
and  Chrysler  decrees,  he  said:  “These 
restrictions  are  of  signal  importance 
and  are  illustrative  of  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  through  consent  decrees 
public  benefits  not  actually  required 
by  law.” 

FCC  to  Restrict 
Use  of  "Flash" 

In  Radio  News 

Broadcasters  Also  to  Be 
Curbed  on  “Bulletin"  . . . 
Overworked,  Says  Chief 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  ^The 
terms  “flash”  and  “bulletin”  are  soon 
to  be  banned  from  radio  news  pro¬ 
grams  except  in  cases  where  the 
newsworthiness  of  the  material 
broadcast  justifies  their  use. 

Chairman  Frank  R.  McNinch  of  the 
FCC  met  Monday  with  Presidents 
Lenox  R.  Lohr  of  NBC  and  William 
S.  Paley  of  CBS,  and  Alfred  J.  Mc- 
Cosker,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
MBS  and  discussed  “the  frequent  and  | 
misleading  use  of  the  newspaper  term  ^ 
‘flash’  in  radio  programs  of  various 
types.”  McNinch  reported  the  broad¬ 
casters  in  agreement  that  “flash”  is 
rarely  used,  and  should  be  limited  to 
actual  news  items  of  unusual  impor¬ 
tance.  “Bulletin,”  they  considered,  is 
not  so  used  as  to  create  misunder¬ 
standing. 

The  FCC  head  stated:  “I  have  hcari 
the  opinion  often  expressed  within 
the  industry’  as  well  as  outside,  that 
the  practice  of  using  ‘flash’  as  well  as 
‘bulletin’  is  overworked  and  results  j 
in  misleading  the  public.  It  is  hoped  I 
and  believed  that  a  discussion  of  this  1 
subject  may  lead  to  a  clearer  dif-  i 
fcrentiation  between  bona  fide  news 
matter  of  first-rank  importance  and  | 
that  which  is  of  only  ordinary  in'- 
portance  or  which  finds  place  m 
dramatics  or  advertising. 

“After  having  discussed  this  matter  i 
with  the  three  national  networks  1  I 
shall  have  further  conferences  with 
others  in  the  industry  along  the  same 
general  lines.” 

The  conference,  date  for  which  was 
not  set,  is  expected  to  produce  an 
agreement  to  discontinue  all  radio 
programs  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  bona  fide  news  broadcasts,  the 
most  recent  example  of  which  w^  i 
the  Orson  Welle.s’  production  of  “The  | 
War  of  the  Worlds.”  I 
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ANPA  Advises  Press  to  Exempt 
Some  Editorial  Workers 

Apply  Andrews'  Definition  of  Professionals  to 
Reporters,  Correspondents  and  Sports  Editors 
On  Continuous  Assignments,  Publishers  Told 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  were 

advised  in  an  ANPA  bulletin  Nov.  7 
to  apply  the  principles  of  Adminis¬ 
trator  Elmer  F.  Andrews’  general 
definition  of  professional  workers  to 
reporters,  correspondents  and  sports 
editors  on  continuous  assignments, 
“either  in  town  or  out  of  town,”  for 
exemption  from  provisions  of  the 
Wage-Hour  act. 

“Those  who  are  not  should  not  be 
so  classified  for  such  purposes,”  the 
bulletin  adds. 

"Borderline  Cases"  Discussed 

“Borderline  cases” — those  employes 
whose  exemption  or  inclusion  under 
provisions  of  the  act  remains  in  doubt 
—are  discussed  at  length  in  the  bul¬ 
letin.  “Publishers  will  have  to  de¬ 
termine  the  borderline  cases  in  the 
light  of  their  own  operations,”  the 
ANPA  declares,  pointing  out  that  “no 
rule  of  thumb  can  be  stated  that  will 
cover  all  newspapers.” 

The  bulletin  asserts  that  “it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Administrator  Andrews  will 
reconsider  his  ruling’'  that  newspapers 
are  not  service  establishments,  in  the 
light  of  a  further  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  daily  newspaper  publishing 
business  being  made  as  a  result  of  a 
conference  Nov.  4,  between  Elisha 
Hanson,  counsel  for  the  ANPA,  and 
the  general  counsel  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  his  associates. 

Recalling  Administrator  Andrews’ 
statement  to  Mr.  Hanson  that  “if 
Congress  had  intended  to  exempt 
newspapers  as  service  establishments, 
it  would  not  have  exempted  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  newspapers,”  the 
ANPA  declares: 

“This  statement  by  Administrator 
Andrews  raises  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  issues  incident  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion — the  question  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  so  to  classify  newspapers 
for  purposes  of  regulations  as  to  in¬ 
clude  certain  newspapers  and  exclude 
other  newspapers  from  the  regulatory 
measure.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
virtually  the  same  issue  was  raised  in 
^  celebrated  Louisiana  tax  case. 
The  legislature  of  Louisiana  classi¬ 
fied  the  press  of  that  state  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  taxation.  It  levied  a  tax  on 
all  newspapers  having  a  circulation  in 
excess  of  20,000  per  week  and  ex¬ 
empted  all  newspapers  having  a  cir¬ 
culation  less  than  20,000  a  week. 

Hit*  "Discrimination" 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 
declared  this  law  repugnant  to  the 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press,  and  only  at  the  last  term,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Louisiana  case  in  an¬ 
other  opinion,  stated  that  the  law  was 
nullified  because,  inter  alia,  it  tended 
to  restrict  circulation.  In  its  recent 
opinion  the  court  laid  down  the  doc- 
rine  that  the  right  to  circulate  is  just 
important  as  the  right  to  print  or 
publish.” 

Declaring  that  “the  direct  effect  of 
ne  (act’s)  exemption  of  certain  coun- 
ry  Weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  re- 
Administrator  Andrews 
^  L.  ^  cause  other  newspapers  to 
^k  by  restricting  their  circulation 
[0  pt  within  the  exempt  class,”  the 
i^ulletin  points  out: 


“A  total  of  483  daily  newspapers 
can  achieve  the  same  objective  by 
going  from  a  daily  to  a  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  basis,  for  all  within  this 
group  have  circulations  ranging  from 
3,000  to  5,0(X).  Many  of  them  likewise, 
by  restricting  their  service,  can  place 
themselves  within  the  exempt  class 
specified  by  Congress  in  Section  13 
(a)  (8). 

“Even  if  this  be  done  by  all  who 
can  do  it,  there  will  still  be  left  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  small  newspapers,  both 
daily  and  weekly,  that  would  continue 
to  suffer  from  the  discrimination  by 
Congress.” 

Hanton  Statement 

Mr.  Hanson’s  statement  in  substance 
follows: 

“The  Administrator  h.is  not  yet  made  any 
ruling  as  to  whether  a  particular  newspaper 
is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  This  is  a 
legal  question  that  in  the  last  analysis  can  be 
decided  only  by  the  Courts. 

“Xo  yardstick  that  can  l>e  applied  to  the 
daily  newspaper  publishing  business  exists  by 
reason  of  any  court  decisions  now.  The  Xa- 
tional  I.atbor  Relations  Board  has  held,  how¬ 
ever.  that  if  a  newspaper  sends  a  single  copy 
of  its  publication  over  a  state  line  to  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  that  f.act  brings  it  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  over  concerns  engaged  in 
commerce.  The  Board’s  position  as  to  news¬ 
papers  has  not  been  finally  passed  upon. 

“If  sales  across  state  lines  constitute  the 
determining  factor,  then  more  than  2,000  daily 
newspapers  can  remove  themselves  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  simply 
by  refusing  to  sell  outside  of  the  state  of  pub¬ 
lication.  I  am  informed  some  have  already 
adopted  such  a  p<ilicy  and  more  arc  consider¬ 
ing  if. 

"ImpossibI*  Burdens" 

“The  very  f.act  that  certain  new.spapers  have 
taken  this  step  to  escape  what  they  regard  to 
be  the  impossible  burdens  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  emphasizes  the  restrictive  effect  of 
the  law  uiwn  the  service  of  the  press.  -Mso,  it 
still  leaves  the  vital  question  as  to  whether 
Congress  can  impose  such  a  regulation  upott 
those  which  by  reason  of  their  location  or  the 
nature  of  their  .service  must  continue  to  cross 
state  lines. 

“In  the  light  of  Administrator  .Xnilrews' 
statements,  frequently  reiterated,  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  administer  this  law  reasoiuably,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  he  will  not  proceed  against 
any  newspaper  under  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tions  15,  16  and  17  of  the  Act  except  in  an 
extreme  case  of  fl.agrant  violation  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  in  the  opinion  of  his  legal 
staff  not  only  would  warrant  a  proceeding  but 
virtually  insure  the  application  of  the  penalties 
asked  for  or  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  to 
restrain  violations  of  Section  IS. 

“Xotwithstanding  the  attitude  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  it  is  essential  for  all  employers 
who  m.ay  he  affected  by  the  provision  of  Sec¬ 
tion  16  (b)  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
that  section. 

“Umler  .Section  16  (b)  any  employe  or  the 
representative  of  any  employe  who  feels  that 
bis  employer  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
Sections  6  and/or  7  in  respect  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  may  bring  suit.  If  he  prevails,  he  will 
be  awarded  as  liquidated  damages  double  the 
amount  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  under 


the  provisions  of  Section  6  and/or  Section  7 
together  with  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and 
all  costs. 

Andrews  "One  Part  of  Picture" 

"Therefore,  irre.spective  of  wh.at  Adminis¬ 
trator  Andrews  says,  does,  rules,  interprets 
or  thinks,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  is  hut  one  part  of  the  picture. 

“Even  if  he  had  ruled,  or  even  if  upon  re¬ 
consideration  he  does  rule,  that  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  their  business  are  ex¬ 
empt  under  Section  13  (a)  (2)  his  riding 
could  not  bar  a  suit  by  an  employe. 

“The  whole  law  is  intended  to  apply  only  to 
employees  who  are  connected  with  interstate 
commerce,  either  through  the  production  of 
goods  to  be  used  in  commerce  or  by  reason  of 
.activities  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  such 
commerce. 

"It  is  the  nature  of  the  activities  or  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  the  employe  that  will 
govern  in  a  particular  case,  not  the  act  of  the 
employer  or  the  nature  of  his  business. 

“It  is  quite  possible,  and  the  law  recognizes 
the  fact,  that  certain  employes  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  activities  directly  rebated  to  com¬ 
merce  and  others  engaged  in  activities  having 
lo  relation  to  it. 

“h'urther,  the  law  specifically  exempts  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  employes  in  Sec.  13  (a)  (1) 
whether  engaged  in  commerce  or  not. 

"Xewspapers.  even  if  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  have  many  employes  not  covereil 
by  this  act  and  others  specifically  exempted  by 
its  precise  provisions.  Then  in  addition  there 
are  Isirdcr  line  cases  which  must  be  considered. 
Each  newspaper  must  make  a  determination  of 
these  classes  for  itself. 

“These  three  classes  of  employes  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  separately. 

Those  Not  Covered  by  the  Act 

‘’In  the  light  of  the  fundamental  concept  of 
the  law  itself,  all  employes  whose  activities  are 
concerned  so/t'/y  with  the  circulation  of  a  news- 
Iiaper  within  the  state  where  it  is  publishe<l  are 
not  engaged  in  activities  relate<!  to  interstate 
commerce.  This  class  includes  not  only  cir¬ 
culation  men  outside  the  office,  but  all  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  circulation  department  within 
the  office  who^c  work  is  solely  confined  to  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  distribution  within  the  state 
of  publication. 

“All  advertising  department  employes  are  ex¬ 
empt.  In  two  Celebrated  cases  the  Supreme 
(  ourt  of  the  I’nited  States  in  effect  has  ruled 
that  such  employee  are  engaged  in  purely  local 
activities.** 

[The  two  cases  mentioned  are  Blumenstock 
Bros.  V.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  253  U.  S.  436, 
decided  in  1920,  and  Western  Live  Stock  v. 
Bureau  of  Revenue,  303  U.  S.  250,  decided 
this  year.l 

“Where  the  accounting  department  of  a  news, 
paper  is  so  organized  that  certain  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  therein  are  exclusively  engaged  in  ad¬ 
vertising  accounting  and  others  solely  engaged 
m  handling  circulation  accounts  from  within 
the  state  of  )>ublication.  then  such  employes  are 
excluded  fr(.ni  the  operations  of  the  act  as 
their  work  has  no  rel.ition  to  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Those  Exempted  by  the  Act 

“See.  13  (a)  (1)  of  the  Law  exempts  em- 
I»loyes  ‘employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive,  a<l- 
ininistrative,  professional,  or  local  retailing 
capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  outside  salesman 
(as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by 
regulations  of  the  Administrator).* 

“In  his  definitions,  the  Administrator  ig- 
tmred  the  distinctif*n  made  by  Congref:s  be¬ 


INTRASTATE  PAPERS  NOT  UNDER  AGE  CLAUSE 

LOS  ANGELES,  Nov.  7 — Daily  newspapers  which  do  not  send  their  papers 
across  state  lines  are  not  subject  to  the  minimum  age  provisions  of  the 
Wage-Hour  law.  Congressman  A.  J.  Elliott  of  California  advised  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  this  week.  Elliott  quoted  Katherine 
F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  children’s  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  as 
stating  that  while  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  prohibit 
employment  of  minors  below  14,  the  act  is  not  applicable  to  employers  who 
do  not  ship  their  products  across  state  lines,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not 
applicable  to  newspaper  publishers  whose  circulation  is  entirely  within  the 
state. 


tween  executive  and  administrative  employes 
in  Sec.  13  (a)  (1)  when  it  did  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  them  by  using  the  distinctive 
disjunctive  word  ‘or.’  Mr.  Andrews’  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  apparent  error  in  his 
definition  of  executive  and  administrative  em¬ 
ployes,  as  well  as  to  the  failure  of  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  to  recognize  long  standing 
custom  in  newspaper  mechanical  departments. 

“The  distinction  m.ade  by  Congress  is  impor¬ 
tant,  even  though  ignored  by  the  Administrator. 
By  ignoring  it,  in  effect  he  has  attempted  to 
embrace  within  the  terms  of  the  Act  many 
employes  not  intended  to  be  covered  thereby. 

“Publishers  should  consider  this  distinction 
in  the  light  of  their  own  operations  and  then 
determine  what  to  do. 

“The  definition  of  an  executive  as  applied  to 
foremen  in  many  mechanical  departments  seems 
wholly  unwarranted.  In  many  newspapers, 
large  as  well  as  small,  foremen  not  only  serve 
as  executives  but  work  at  their  crafts.  They 
are  executives  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  by 
any  reasonable  interpretation.  They  have  been 
such  for  years  and  have  not  been  designated 
as  heads  of  their  departments  for  any  reason 
other  than  to  run  those  departments.  All  work¬ 
ing  foremen  should  be  classified  as  executives. 

“  ‘(h)  What  is  a  bona  fide  professional  em¬ 
ploye  ?’ 

No  "Rule  of  Thumb"  Applies 

“The  Admini.strator  in  his  definition  was  by 
rea.son  of  multitudinous  types  of  business  pre¬ 
cluded  from  defining  a  profe.ssional  solely  in 
the  light  of  employment  in  a  particular  line  of 
business. 

“This  definition  requires  of  an  employer  the 
exercise  of  judgment  in  his  classifications  with¬ 
in  his  own  business. 

“There  li.as  been  some  discussion  of  this  defi¬ 
nition  as  it  applies  lo  the  employes  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  a  newspaper.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  loose  talk,  such  as  the  granting 
of  a  by  line  indicating  a  profe.ssional  status, 
and  the  withholding  of  it  otherwise.  In  the  last 
analysis  it  is  a  matter  for  each  publPsher  to 
determine  after  consideration  of  the  personnel 
in  his  editorial  department. 

“Xo  rule  of  thumb  can  be  stated  that  will 
cover  all  newspapers. 

“The  head  of  any  sub-department  within  an 
editorial  department  should  comply  with  .all  of 
the  requirements  of  snh-section  (a)  of  this 
definition.  Cub  reporters,  copy  boys  and  mes¬ 
sengers  certainly  do  not.  As  to  individual  re- 
jK.rters.  photographers  and  artists,  a  reasonable 
determination  must  be  made  in  the  light  of 
their  work.  .Arbitrary  classifications  must  be 
avoided. 

“  '(c)  What  is  the  difference  between  an 
employe  employed  in  a  local  retailing  capacity 
•and  an  outside  salesman  as  the  two  are  defined 
by  the  administrator?’ 

“Outside  salesmen  may  be  engaged  either  in 
iiitra-state  nr  inter-state  commerce. 

■■  rhp  retail  employe  by  the  Administrator’s 
definition  must  be  engaged  in  making  sales  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  in  intra  state  com¬ 
merce. 

“By  the  definition  of  an  employe  engaged  in 
a  local  retailing  capacity  mail  room  employes 
would  be  exempt,  where  the  greater  part  of 
their  work  had  to  do  with  distribution  within 
the  state  of  public.ation. 

“I.ikewisc,  should  question  be  raised  under 
the  law  as  to  the  status  of  circulation  employes, 
all  such  employes  who  distribute  at  retail  to 
subscribers  within  the  state  of  publication  would 
be  exempt. 

Borderline  Cates 

“These  cases  involve  the  whole  question  as 
lo  whether  a  particular  newspaper  by  rea.son  of 
having  a  few  suhscrilwrs  without  the  state  of 
publication  is  covered  by  the  terms  of  the  act; 
«hether  the  work  of  certain  employes  con- 
-^ists  of  activities  directly  hearing  on  commerce 
or  of  producing  goods  for  commerce.  They  in- 
\olve  the  question  .as  to  whether  newspapers 
are  ‘giiods  for  commerce.’  within  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  law.  Fin.ally  they  involve 
the  question  as  to  what  is  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing^  business.-— the  service  of  g.athering  and 
'lisseminating  information  or  the  mere  m.anii- 
faeliire  of  an  object  for  sale. 

Tile  primary  purpose  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  preparing,  printing  and  ptibli.shing  that 
inforination  is  luirely  local.  Its  ilistribution 
may  or  may  not  bring  a  newspaper  into  inter- 
<tate  coinnierce. 

“So  jiending  a  judicial  determination  as  to 
whether  the  distribution  of  but  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  a  newspaper’s  circukation  across 
state  lines  lias  a  direct  or  only  an  incidental 
relation  to  interstate  commerce,  whether  such 
•listrihution  affects  commerce,  publishers  will 
have  to  determine  the  borderline  cases  in  the 
light  of  their  own  operations. 

‘■Kicld  men  of  a  circul.ation  department  fall 
within  the  class  of  Itorderline  employes.  They 
may  or^  may  not  be  exempt  under  the  Admin- 
isiralor’s  definition  of  outside  salesmen.  If 
engaged  in  selling  to  news  dealers  they  should 
lie  so  classified.  If  engageil  in  selling,  soliciting, 
aii.l  collecting  they  should  l)e  classified  as  oiit- 
siile  salesmen. 

“.\<Iministrator  Andrews  in  his  definition  of 
Ilona  fide  executive  and  administrati-/e  employes 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Study  Shows  Growth  of 
Super  Market  Advertising 


Survey  of  44  Cities  Reveals  Chains  Decline  from 
74%  to  51®/o  Retail  Food  Linage  .  .  . 

Supers  Claim  37% 


SUPER  MARKETTS.  the  latest  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  retail  food  mer¬ 
chandising,  are  rapidly  becoming  tre¬ 
mendous  factors  in  the  local  food  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  country,  according  to 
a  survey  released  this  week  by  Super 
Market  Merchandising,  a  publication  of 
the  Super  Market  Institute,  showing 
that  from  1934  to  1937  the  Super  Mar¬ 
kets  have  increased  their  newspaper 
advertising  from  approxinrately  14% 
of  the  total  retail  food  advertising  to 
37.6%.  This  is  from  the  results  of  a 
study  of  44  cities. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
study,  the  chain  stores  are  rapidly 
losing  their  supremacy  in  the  retail 
food  advertising  classification  drop¬ 
ping  in  four  years  from  their  domina¬ 
tion  of  74%  of  the  total  to  51%. 

Show  Tromcndout  Growth 
It  should  be  brought  out  here  that 
these  linage  figures  from  44  cities 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  conclusive 
picture  of  the  entire  food  store  adver¬ 
tising.  The  percentage  of  chain  store 
advertising  to  the  field  total  would  im- 
doubtedly  increase  tremendously  over 
the  figures  quoted  above  if  the  study 
were  extended  to  include  all  cities 
where  newspapers  carry  chain  store  or 
voluntary  chain  store  advertising. 

Nevertheless,  the  above  figures  even 
though  they  pertain  only  to  cities 
where  Supers  operate  do  show  a  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  in  the  Supers’  adver¬ 
tising. 

At  the  same  time,  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  many  newspaper  advertising 
men,  the  article  shows  that  the  large 
scale  advertising  of  the  Super  Markets 
is  not  forcing  the  chains  to  keep  pace. 
In  1936,  the  chains  accounted  for  more 
than  19  million  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  44  cities. 

This  declined  to  about  16  and  a  half 
million  lines  in  1937.  During  these 
two  years  the  volume  of  Super  Mar¬ 
ket  advertising  remained  almost  con¬ 
stant  at  approximately  12  million 
lines.  Voluntary  chains  (described  by 
Super  Market  Institute  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  retailers,  or  retail  stores  spon¬ 
soring  their  own  warehouse  or  being 
sponsored  by  a  wholesaler)  accounted 
for  the  majority  of  the  remaining  lin¬ 
age  of  over  three  and  a  half  million 
lines.  The  study  does  not  include  ad¬ 
vertising  of  independents. 

Some  Super  Linage  Exceeded  Chain 

In  14  of  these  44  cities,  the  Super 
Market  Merchandising  reports  that  the 
Supers  used  more  linage  than  the 
chains.  These  14  cities  represented 
962  chain  store  units  and  210  Super 
Markets.  The  linage  for  Supers  was 
7,756,367  while  chains  used  3,209.160. 

A  definition  of  Super  Market  has 
been  supplied  by  William  H.  Albers, 
president  of  the  Super  Market  Insti¬ 
tute,  who  was  quoted  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  September  as  defining 
one  as  “a  store  with  7,500  square  feet 
or  more  of  floor  space;  sales  of  $250,- 
000  or  more  annually;  with  complete 
grocery,  meat,  fruit,  vegetable  and 
bakery  departments;  selling  for  cash; 
with  self-service  in  the  grocery  de¬ 
partment.”  A  logical  addenda  to  this 


should  be.  ‘‘with  ample  parking  facil¬ 
ities.” 

The  rapid  growth  of  Super  Markets 
throughout  the  country,  from  their 
California  birth  place,  accounts  for  its 
steady  increase  in  advertising  prom¬ 
inence.  However,  the  prodigious  lin¬ 
age  of  the  infant  industry  did  not  grow 
proportionally  last  year.  Supers  lin¬ 
age  went  from  14%  of  the  total  in  1934 
to  27.5%  in  1935,  then  to  35%  in  1936 
and  to  37.6%  in  1937. 

Supers  Have  495  Units 
Fifty-two  cities  were  surveyed  by 
Super  Market  Merchandising.  In 
fifty-one  of  them,  52  chaines  control 

9.502  imits;  202  Supers  control  495 
units;  and  92  voluntary  chains  control 

12.502  imits. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
chains  are  rapidly  invading  the  ap¬ 
parently  lucrative  Super  Market  field. 

In  addition  to  their  9,502  units  they 
operate  424  Super  Markets  and  self- 
service  operations. 

In  the  52  cities  in  1937,  the  chains 
used  19.692,732  lines  or  51%  of  the 
total;  the  Supers  used  12,837.198  lines 
or  33.3%;  and  the  voluntary  chains 
used  6.059,180  lines  or  15.7%.  Reduced 
to  the  average  linage  per  unit  in  this 
period  the  chains  with  their  9,502 
units  and  424  self-service  markets 
used  1,984  lines  per  unit.  The  Supers 
with  their  495  markets  used  25,934 
lines  per  unit,  while  the  voluntary 
chains  with  the  12.809  imits  and  two 
self-service  markets  used  473  lines 
per  unit. 

In  investigating  local  situations. 
Super  Market  Merchandising  states: 

“The  preponderance  of  Super  Mar¬ 
kets  linage  in  certain  cities  is  further 
apparent  when  we  analyze  the  number 
of  units  in  the  respective  operating 
systems  and  weigh  them  against  the 
respective  linage  and  point  of  sale  pro¬ 
motion  used  by  these  various  opera¬ 
tions.  In  the  city  of  Allentown,  Pa  , 
for  instance,  Giant  Markets,  which 
operate  four  Super  Markets,  used  al¬ 
most  double  the  linage  of  a  chain  with 
approximately  35  units,  and  one-third 
as  much  as  a  chain  which  has  30 
stores.  In  Albany,  seven  Supers  used 
more  linage  than  a  chain  with  30  re¬ 
tail  units  and  two  Supers,  and  more 
than  double  the  linage  of  a  chain  with 
18  units  and  one  Super. 

Large  Saper  Advertisers 

“One  Super  Market  in  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  used  almost  as  much  advertis¬ 
ing  as  two  chains  with  17  units  com¬ 
bined,  in  this  case  the  linage  of  the 
Super  Markets  is  106,802  lines,  where¬ 
as  the  combined  chain  linage  was  126,- 
482  lines.  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  two 
Super  Market  operators  who  control 
nine  markets  were  responsible  for 
nearly  27%  of  the  total  linage  used  by 
both  chains  and  voluntary  chains  al¬ 
though  the  Supers  comprised  only  a 
little  over  6/1000  of  the  combined 
number  of  stores  of  chains  and  volun¬ 
taries. 

“The  city  of  Camden.  N.  J.,  which 
came  into  the  news  very  vigorously 
last  year  because  of  its  present  tax 
situation,  showed  that  one  Super  used 


Daily's  "Invited 
Editors"  Make 
Format  Changes 


Gets  3.000  Requests  tor 
Standard  Size  Comic 
And  Society  Sections 


SAILING  DOWN  TO  RI9 

Thomas  R.  Ybarra,  writer  on  foreign  affairs, 
who  sailed  Nov.  5  aboard  the  S.  S.  Argen¬ 
tina  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  other  ports.  Mr.  Ybarra,  who 
is  on  a  general  assignment  to  write  a  series 
on  South  America  for  the  New  York  Times, 
will  be  gone  about  two  months. 


only  266  lines  less  than  a  chain  with 
166  units  operating  in  the  territory. 
In  its  advertising  linage  this  Super 
also  surpassed  by  6,000  lines  another 
chain  with  124  units.  Two  Supers 
used  about  40%  of  the  total  linage  and 
the  chains  are  responsible  for  the  bal¬ 
ance. 

“Chicago  has  a  very  interesting  lin¬ 
age  story.  Hillmans,  which  operates 
five  Supers,  used  more  than  100,000 
lines  above  a  chain  with  430  stores  and 
30  Supers.  It  used  three  times  as  many 
lines  as  a  chain  with  245  stores  and 
89,000  lines  more  than  a  chain  with 
558  units.  One  Super  Market  operator 
alone  in  Chicago  used  110,146  lines, 
and  nine  Super  Markets  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  over  35%  of  the  total 
linage  used  in  this  city.”  Other  simi¬ 
lar  instances  were  quoted. 


U.  S.  Enters  Race  News 
Probe  in  Penna. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  8 — While  the 
State  Supreme  Court  heard  an  ap¬ 
peal  asking  it  to  reverse  the  Dauphin 
County  Court  and  continue  a  series 
of  injunctions  to  prevent  a  legislative 
probe  of  race  track  wire  service  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Thompson  Com¬ 
mission  investigating  such  services 
allegedly  controlled  by  M.  L.  Annen- 
berg.  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  called  Howard  W.  Hartley, 
one-time  city  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Tribune  when  it  was  owned  by 
Annenburg,  and  recorded  testimony 
of  the  Philadelphia  publisher’s  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Florida.  Hartley  testified 
that  Mr.  Annenberg  was  “the  man 
behind”  the  race  track  wire  service 
of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  Pennsylvania  announced 


Minneapolis,  Nov.  7 — Readers  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  took  seriously 
the  paper’s  recent  invitation  to  be¬ 
come  individual  “editors.” 

As  a  result,  the  Star,  in  its  we^. 
end  edition  of  Nov.  5,  issued  its  so¬ 
ciety  and  comic  sections  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  dress,  going  to  standard 
size  to  replace  the  paper’s  traditional 
tabloid  section  for  those  two  depart¬ 
ments.  The  change  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  such  a  large  number  of 
“subscriber-editors”  that  the  editors 
were  convinced  the  change  was  prob¬ 
ably  needed.  Accordingly,  plans  were 
made  for  the  change.  'Die  newsroom, 
feature  desk  and  composing  room 
worked  together  to  find  proper  types, 
to  devise  distinctly  new  layouts  and 
other  details. 

3,000  Replies  in  Week 

First  issue  of  the  new,  standard 
size  section  brought  an  immediate, 
favorable  response. 

The  invitation  to  readers  to  help 
edit  the  Star  was  broadcast  in  a  full 
page  advertisement  in  which  the  paper 
polled  its  readers  on  their  news  and 
feature  likes  and  dislikes,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  applied  to  the  Star. 

The  paper  asked  its  readers  if  the>' 
approved  the  Star’s  taking  them  into 
its  confidence  in  its  handling  <rf  for¬ 
eign  news,  telling  them,  frankly,  for 
instance,  that  “rumor”  dispatches 
should  be  discounted,  local  coverage, 
political  matter,  society,  sports  and 
features. 

Replies  were  entirely  voluntary,  the 
paper  offering  no  inducement  of  any 
kind  to  elicit  a  response.  Within  a 
week  after  publication  of  the  ad,  more 
than  3,000  replies  had  been  received 
The  answers  were  submitted  on  the 
original  full-page  ad.  in  check  squares 
provided  opposite  each  question 
on  space  provided  for  comments. 

“We  feel  this  experiment  is  already 
successful,”  Basil  L.  Walters,  editor 
of  the  Star,  commented.  “This  car¬ 
ries  out  our  policy  of  putting  out  a 
newspaper  for  the  readers,  rather  than 
for  newspaper  people  primarily. 

“We  expect  to  continue  revising  our 
style  on  various  features  from  time 
to  time  if  reader  response  warrants  it 
whenever  the  readers’  ideas  are  as 
constructive  as  we  feel  those  reflected 
in  this  change  are.” 
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NEW  INLAND  MEMBERS 

The  following  newspapers  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  at  the  recent 
convention  in  Chicago:  WyaiuiotU 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  James  E.  Os- 


that  the  Federal  Department  of  Jus-  trum,  business  manager;  Cedar  Falls 
tice  had  asked  its  co-operation  in  an  (la.)  Daily  Record,  Eugene  T.  Fla- 
investigation  to  determine  whether  herty,  publisher;  Lethbridge  (Alberta) 


or  not  the  Nationwide  News  Service, 
Inc.,  was  operating  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  anti-monopoly  and  Federal 
anti-racketeering  laws.  The  Utility 
Commission  has  turned  over  to  the 
Federal  Government  records  of  its 
investigation  into  the  connection  of 
telephone  companies  under  its  juris¬ 
diction  with  the  dissemination  of  race 
track  and  gambling  information  by 
Nationwide  News  Service. 


LIN'.IGK  CO.MPAKISOX  FOR  4  YEARS  FOR  44  .M.IJOR  CITIES 


OPENS  N.  Y.  OFHCE 

The  Randall  Company,  Hartford, 


Herald,  John  Terrance,  business  man¬ 
ager;  Creston  (la.)  News- Advertiser. 
W.  W.  Day,  publisher;  Missouri  Val¬ 
ley  (la.)  Times,  Willard  M.  S.  Dale 
publisher;  Fergus  Falls  (Minn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  R.  J.  Underwood,  manager;  Kear¬ 
ney  (Neb.)  Daily  Hub,  Hugh  R 
Brown,  publisher;  and  Ames  (la.) 
Daily  Tribune,  Hollis  J.  Nordyke. 
business  manager. 

MRS.  WILUAMS  IN  TEXAS 

Sara  Lockwood  Williams,  wife  af 
the  late  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  Dean  of 


]  9.14  lines 

% 

19.15  lines 

% 

1936  lines 

% 

1937  lines 

Chains  .  . 

.  27.675.559 

74 

2.1,016.150 

61 

19,616,750 

55 

16.525,651 

Supers 

.  5.149.715 

14 

10.271.659 

27.5 

12.  .126.226 

35 

12.171.511 

Voluntary 

Chains  4,514,835 

12 

4., 148, 464 

11.5 

1.773.822 

10 

3.689.054 

51 

57.6 

11.4 


Conn.,  advertising  agency,  recently  the  University  of  Missouri  school  ol 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  6  East  journalism,  is  teaching  this  year  m 
4.5th  Street.  Robert  Dorfman  is  in  the  Department  of  Journalism  ^ 
charge.  Texas  University,  Austin. 
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Newspaper  Ads 
To  Feature  Fur  Week 

Newspaper  advertising  is  to  play 
a  large  part  in  National  Fur  Week, 
Nov.  14  to  19.  So  important  to  the 
sponsors  of  National  Fiu*  Week  is  the 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


Nov.  14  to  19.  So  important  to  the  Bciclc  tO  Woik  W©  Go  magazines,  Pepsodent  Company’s  third 

sponsors  of  National  Fiu*  Week  is  the  TTiTAm  i  a-  mat:- a  u  au  ia  a  annual  one-cent  sale  proved  to  be  a 

JT-up  with  dailies  that  prizes  are  NOW  THAT  the  elections  are  over  NAEA  mernbers  on  the  resulte  to  according  to  J.  Baxter  Gard- 

going  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  news-  and  everyone  knows  the  worst^nd  date  in  the  Bureau  s  expansion  drive,  advertising  manager.  Offering 


1  CENT  SALE  A  SELL-OUT 

Chicago,  Nov.  9 — Staged  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  and  supported  by  color 
page  ads  in  the  American  Weekly, 
This  Week  and  five  national  weekly 
magazines,  Pepsodent  Company’s  third 
annual  one-cent  sale  proved  to  be  a 


paper  advertisements  appearing,  a 
first  prize  of  $50,  a  second  of  $25,  a 


the  best — we  look  for  an  energetic  as  follows: 
return  to  the  task  of  selling  goods  and  “1.  The 


A  T-  Tj  u  u-  u  bottles  of  Pepsodent  Antiseptic 

1.  The  Bureau  membership  has  r  -i  a  al  j  a  j 

A  t  Q/io  ♦  ftoo  cents,  the  company  conducted 


diird  of  $15,  and  a  fourth  of  $10,  with  promoting  business  on  the  part  many  been  mcreased  from  342  to  over  690.  OctoLr  Following 

no  restrictions  as  to  size,  style,  or  ex^utives  who  have  been  deep  y  2.  TJie  income  has^n  increased  the  color  page  announcements,  Pepso- 
type  of  copy.  The  only  condition  is  fnd  pessimistically  conc^ed  with  from  $100,0(W  to  $175,000.  ^  ^ 


that  the  National  Fur  Week  design,  political  picture. 


3.  An  outstanding  promotion  man-  uw-iui,.  ^  ,  oq 

Koc  Ka-aa-a  ^ds  in  65  newspapers,  Oct.  28,  as  a 


the  words  “National  Fur  Week’’  be  Plenty  of  balnri  for  the  pessimists  in  ager  has  l^en  funcUonirig  for  three  reminder  to  die  public  that  the 


prominently  displayed  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement. 

I.  J.  Fox,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
with  branches  in  Philadelphia,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Cleveland,  who  advertises 


the  election  returns  and  not  too  much  months  and  sales  material  is  being  ,  i  ^  au  *  iT  a  t  a  e 
disappointment  for  those  satisfied  turned  out  which  will  grow  in  volume  clos^  that  week-end.  Lord  & 

with  things  as  they  were.  and  importance  as  this  department  Thomas  handles  the  Pepsodent  ac- 


HUSBAND 


UNANIMOUS 


ton  and  Cleveland,  who  advertises  There  was  not  a  plethora  of  paid  “4.  A  most  capable  sales  manager 
as  “America’s  largest  furrier”  will  political  advertising  in  newspapers  in  has  been  appointed  and  is  now  organ- 
have  large  insertions  in  papers  in  P^st  weeks  but  last-minute  full  pages  izing  a  strong  sales  program.  His  ef- 
those  cities.  According  to  advance  in¬ 
formation,  Saks’,  in  New  York,  Rus- 
sek’s.  Best  &  Co.,  and  all  the  big  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  metropolitan 

area,  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  such  - ;:■=====::; - ^^1 - '  '  '  I  HTIH  ‘  ‘  ‘ ' 

stores  and  specialty  shops  throughout  '***’ *' 

the  city  are  expected  to  give  the  event 

The  week  offers  opportunity  to 
newspapers  to  promote  advertising  ^  ^ 

In  Denver  the  Rocky  Mountain  rT.r.|  i-— —  '* y  ;t 

News  are  expected  to  devote  a  special  I  influence 

section  to  fur  week  advertising  ”'^** I  votes? 

&  Co.  will  use  extensive  advertising 

in  local  papers,  and  other  stwes  to  TJr^  /M  I 

do  the  same  will  be  Marshall  Field  &  __ ■ 

Co.,  A.  Bishop  &  Co..  John  T.  Shayne  &  I 

Co.;  Mandel  Brothers;  Charlc-s  A.  f  ■ 

Stevens  &  Co.;  The  Fair,  the  Boston  g  wen i  ».»?!'  B 

Store.  Evans  Fur  Co.,  The  Hub,  and  I 

H.  Walzer  &  Co.  1  ■ 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  is  to  * 

get  out  a  special  fur  section  with  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  by  the  eight  mem-  and  half  pages  appeared  in  many  forts  will  be  confined  to  developin; 


®''4‘A“’mS^ca,^ble°»l«  manager  CREDITS  CHICAGO  PRESS 


Chicago  newspapers  were  given 
credit  for  settlements  of  nearly 
$5,000,000  made  by  Chicago  and  New 
York  banks  in  two  Insull  utility  cases 
by  Attorney  Franklin  J.  Stransky, 
representing  a  committee  of  deben¬ 
ture  holders  in  the  suits.  Stransky 
said  some  of  the  attorneys  were  tak¬ 
ing  too  much  credit  for  pushing  the 
suits  against  the  banks.  “Publicity 
had  much  to  do  with  these  settle¬ 
ments,”  he  said.  “Chicago  newspapers 
are  really  entitled  to  fees  in  this  case, 
although  they  haven’t  claimed  any. 
Chicago  newspapers  shook  the  tree 
that  brought  down  $3,500,000.” 


ter.  In  Chicago,  Carson  h'lrie  ocou  | ^  ..iri.!  BKHm  »■-- T —  I  PTTTTTD  TMJTtrr* 

St  Co.  will  use  extensive  advertising  ^^TTER  DRIVE 

in  local  papers,  and  other  stores  to  s I  Plans  to  launch  a  short  advertising 

do  the  same  will  be  Marshall  Field  &  i  campaign  starting  Nov.  10  to  promote 

Co.,  A.  Bishop  &  Co..  John  T.  Shayne  &  I  consumption  of  butter  has  been  an- 

Co.;  Mandel  Brothers;  Charles  A.  f  I  nounced  by  the  Michigan  Association 

Stevens  &  Co.;  The  Fair,  the  Boston  M  of  Creamery  Owners  and  Managers. 

Store.  Evans  Fur  Co..  The  Hub,  and  mMgmgmjuEEiimSiBSUSSSm  M  processors  have  agreed  to  pay  an 

H.  Walzer  &  Co.  B  j|  JijMiSI  I  advertising  assessment  of  $20  per  mil- 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  is  to  '  ■  lion  pounds  of  butter  and  50  cents 

get  out  a  special  fur  section  with  ex-  P®*"  LOOO  pounds  of  butter  fat  start- 

tensive  advertising  by  the  eight  mem-  and  half  pages  appeared  in  many  forts  will  be  confined  to  developing  ing  in  June,  1939.  The  money  will  be 
ber  firms  of  the  Hartford  Furriers  cities.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  cut  newspaper  advertising  for  both  large  paid  into  a  national  advertising  pool 


Guild  and  other  stores.  The  South  and  dried  variety  carrying  a  large  and  small  newspapers. 


being  formed  by  dairy  organizations 


Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times  and  Tri-  picture  of  the  candidate,  citing  his  “j  ^  preliminary  report  has  been  co-operation  with  independent  and 
bunc,  it  is  announced,  will  have  spe-  platform  or  his  past  record  in  office,  made  by  the  Bureau  to  all  its  mem-  chain  stores, 
cial  sections  devoted  to  the  week.  The  and  urging  voters  to  pull  down  the  b^rs  showing  excellent  progress  on  a 
San  Francisco  Examiner  is  planning  proper  lever.  number  of  large  accounts, 

a  special  editorial  feature.  Something  new,  however  was  t^ri^  ..g  machinery  for  the  most  ef- 


a  special  editorial  feature. 


Something  new,  however,  was  tried 


cull  seciions  aevoxea  lo  me  wecii.  iiie  ™  i -  — . -  oers  snowing  exceiieni  progress  on  a  |\/fTT  IT  lir\C  VHriT^  TlDT'Tr 

San  Francisco  Examiner  is  planning  proper  lever.  number  of  large  accounts.  *■  AUO  WIN 

a  special  editorial  feature.  Something  new,  however,  was  t^ried  machinery  for  the  most  ef-  .  advertising  now 

In  Philadelphia,  the  greater  part  of  by  Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Co  Inc.,  Plula-  campaign  to  develop  adver-  presented  in  San  Francisco 

a  fund  of  $1,200  will  be  devoted  to  delphia  agency,  in  behalf  of  the  New  undertaken  by  newspapers  in  an  extended  campaign 

institutional  advertising  in  the  various  Jersey  Republican  party.  Aware  oi  ^  working  pnze  in  the  annual  milk  ad- 

papers  in  the  city,  and  a  number  of  the  “frightfulness  of  most  political  gj^Q^^bly.  From  now  on  it  will  gain  ^ertbing  competition  sponsored  by 


‘  r . . -  - - —  - .  t»  J  .cl-  **  AA  t _ 1_  SillUUUllV.  X'lUlli  IIUW  Ull  II.  Will  I£<1111 

individual  stores  will  feature  the  Fur  advertising  and  the  utter  lack  of  speed  and  results. 

Week  tie-up  in  their  own  advertise-  the  application  of  sales  principles  the  believe  that  as  much  proe- 

'nents.  agency  tried  cartoon  strip  copy  giving 


ments.  agency  tried  cartoon  strip  copy  giving 

■  reasons  why  voters  should  favor  Re- 

CANNED  PEA  CAMPAIGN  publican  candidates. 


in  speed  and  results.  International  Milk  Dealers’  Asso- 

"7.  We  believe  that  as  much  prog-  The  award  was  in  the  co- 

ress  has  been  made  as  could  reason-  operative  advertising  classification, 
ably  be  expected  in  the  short  time  he  campmgn,  first  joint  action  spon- 


Chicago,  Nov.  7 — Plans  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  merchandising  and  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign  to  move  the 


Speaking  for  the  agency,  Dan  Wett- 
lin,  Jr.,  said: 

“Although  we  readily  admit  that 


since  the  plan  was  started. 


sored  by  the  San  Francisco  milk  dis- 


excessive  1938  pea  crop  were  ap-  from  our  experience  there  is  no  ad- 
proved  by  the  merchandising  com-  vertiser  in  the  world  harder  to  please 


“8.  We  ask  your  help  not  only  as  ^’b’Jtors  and  producers,  began  last 
active  supporters  of  the  Bureau,  but 

as  active  co-operators  with  the  work  T^irnT  it>f  h  it  »mxTT-> 

in  your  own  field.  While  the  Bureau’s  1 .  2>  1  UKt  MAljAZlNE 

program  is  developing  and  expanding,  monthly  magazine,  the  De- 


proved  by  the  merchandising  com-  veriiser  in  uie  woiiu  ndiuei  lu  program  is  developing  and  expanding,  ^  new  monthly  magazine,  the  De- 

mittee  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  *^han  a  political  advertiser,  we  feel  assistance  if  you  partment  Store  Buyer,  with  pocket- 


Co-operative,  representing  8091  of  very  proud  of  the  progress  that  we 
canned  pea  production  in  the  U.  S.,  made  in  handling  this  account. 


will  call  upon  every  wholesaler,  job-  format,  appeared  this  week  in 

ber,  branch  manager  and  sales  rep-  New  York.  The  magazine  is  dedicated 


here  last  Saturday.  This  year’s  pea  We  might  as  well  state  that  most  resentative  handling  nationally  adver-  to  the  department  store  buyers  and 
pack  is  estimated  at  25,000,000  cases,  of  the  political  txissM  were  very  goods  in  your  territory,  and  sell-  contains  articles  by  store  executives 

an  increase  of  209^  over  the  average  much  disappointed  with  this  type  ol  these  on  the  value  of  ood  suggestions  for  treatment  of  sales 

yield.  Beginning  in  December,  color  copy  and  we  regret  that  we  see  no  „p^spaper  advertising.  Sales  am-  girls,  etc.  Jess  Nancy  Grice  is  editor; 

advertisements  will  be  used  in  the  way  to  prove  conclusively  to  them  ^u^ition  now  being  turned  out  by  Joseph  Spillane,  associate  editor;  Al- 

Amercian  Weekly  and  This  Week,  that  this  type  of  copy  is  correct  for  promotion  department  of  the  Bu-  vin  Hirschmann,  business  and  adver- 

supplemented  by  copy  in  color  sec-  ^se  in  political  campaigns.  We  be-  great  advantage  tising  manager, 

tions  of  other  metropolitan  newspa-  "eye  it  is.  ’ey  our  members  in  this  work  of  con-  w 

pers  not  included  in  the  two  groups  Now  that  the  New  Jersey  returns  ^gpj j^g  local  outlets.”  ASSUMES  CONTROL 

believe  it  ^  too.  report  is  signed  by  Col.  Leroy  Market  Data  Service,  Inc.,  Bridge- 


j  mentioned.  Leo  Burnett  Company,  m.  we  believe  it  is  too. 
*  Inc.,  local  agency,  handles  the  account  The  copy  ran  in  the  Camdt 


’ey  our  members  in  this  work  of  con- 


Now  that  the  New_  Jersey  returns  taeting  local  outlets.” 


The  copy  ran  in  the  Camden  Courier 
and  Post  and  in  18  weeklies.  Various 
insertions  were  similar  to  the  illus- 


N.  Y.  4-A  MEETING  i-ertions  were  similar  to  the  illus-  Ca'mpbe 

The  New  York  meeting  of  the  h“bon  shown  above.  Tribune:  Irwin  Maier, 

American  Association  of  Advertising  _  ,  .  _  u  Journal:  Fred  G.  Pearci 

Agencies  will  be  held  Nov.  17  in  the  Advisory  Oommittee  neports  (Pa.)  Mirror:  and  F.  E. 

Hotel  Roosevelt,  according  to  a  4-A  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  of  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 
announcement  this  week.  A  Chicago  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  The  promotion  manager  m 


The  report  is  signed  by  Col.  Leroy  Market  Data  Service,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
W.  Herron.  advertising  director,  port.  Conn.,  has  announced  that  Wil- 
Wnshinyton  Star  and  president  of  the  ham  G.  Davis,  who  for  many  years 


announcement  this  week.  A  Chicago  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Medinah  compo.sed  of  five  members  of  the 


Club,  Nov.  22.  Both  meetings  will 
be  open  only  to  AAAA  members. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  yan.  and  the  prom 
As.sociation  has  just  issued  a  report  to  \rild:r  Breckenridge. 


NAEA;  Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Chicago  has  been  owner  and  a.ssociated  with 
Tribune:  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  -several  New  England  and  Maryland 
Journal:  Fred  G.  Pearce.  Altoona  newspapers,  has  taken  over  the  inter- 
(Pa.)  Mirror:  and  F.  E.  Westcott,  ests  of  Ralph  G.  Hurd,  with  whom  he 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  has  been  associated  for  some  time.  The 

The  promotion  manager  mentioned  in  work  of  market  analyses,  surveys  and 
the  report  is  of  course.  George  Benn-  research,  will  be  carried  on  with  no 
yan.  and  the  promotion  manager,  changes  in  the  staff. 


(Additional  agency  news  on  page  34) 
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Overtime  Pay  Simplified 
In  N.  Y.  News-Guild  Pact 


Time  Off  with  Regular  Salary  for  Balance  of 
26  Weeks  Provided  Where  Overtime 
Exceeds  1,000-Hour  Wage  Law  Limit 


THE  New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
Nov.  10  signed  an  agreement  to  sim¬ 
plify  operation  of  the  editorial  and 
commercial  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  under  subdivision  (b)  (1)  of 
Section  7  of  the  Fair  Standards  Labor 
Act.  The  agreement  contains  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  compensation  of  over¬ 
time.  including  time-off  and  payment 
of  the  regular  salary  in  cases  where 
an  employe  works  more  than  the 
maximum  of  1,000  hours  in  26  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  provided  in  cases 
where  a  union  has  a  contract  with  the 
employer. 

Overtime  Arrangement 

The  agreement,  supplementing  the 
contract  between  the  News  and  the 
guild  signed  Aug.  17  last,  specifies 
that  “all  overtinie  work  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  treated  as  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  agreement  .  .  .  except  that  all 
assigned  overtime  in  excess  of  12 
hours  in  any  one  day  or  56  hours  in 
any  one  week  will  be  compensated 
for  in  cash  at  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  hourly  rate  of  pay  in  lieu 
of  equal  time  off.  In  case  the  regular 
hours  of  work  plus  all  assigned  hotirs 
of  overtime  work  (including  that  paid 
for  in  cash  at  time  and  one-half) 
shall  total  1,000  hours  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  26-week  period, 
then  the  employe  shall  not  continue 
to  work  during  the  remainder  of  such 
26-week  period,  but  he  shall  continue 
to  be  compensated  at  his  regular 
weekly  rate  of  pay  for  the  balance  of 
such  26-week  period. 

“It  is  further  vmderstood,”  the 
agreement  continues,  “that  employes 
assigned  to  out-of-town  business  for 
the  company  shall  receive  the  usual 
one-fifth  of  a  day  off,  and  in  the  case 
of  out-of-town  work  on  a  regular  day 
off  the  usual  day  and  a  fifth  will  be 
allowed. 

"The  time  off  provisions  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  treated  as  in  the  past  and 
may  be  accumulated  provided  that 
the  office  may  require  that  time  ac¬ 
cumulated  shall  be  liqxiidated  at  any 
time  within  the  26-week  period.  All 
time  worked  whether  regular  time  or 
assigned  overtime  in  any  form  shall 
be  added  together  in  computing  the 
1,000  hours. 

Provision  for  Act's  Repeal 

The  five-day  week  shall  continue 
to  be  observ^  as  contemplated  in 
the  agreement,  and  except  in  case  of 
emergency  the  regular  two  days  off 
shall  be  consecutive  as  at  present. 

“It  is  imderstood  that  in  the  event 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  re¬ 
pealed,  modified,  amended  or  held  un¬ 
constitutional,  or  if  the  employes  or 
any  party  of  them  working  under  the 
provisions  of  our  agreement  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  by  administrative  ruling  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  News  may  take  advantage 
of  such  rulings  or  changes  in  the  law 
so  long  as  there  is  no  violation  of  our 
contract  with  the  guild. 


what  eventually,  but  with  a  proper 
check  upon  overtime  not  increase  the 
payroll  under  the  arrangement.  The 
News  makes  an  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  out-of-town  assignments  but 
it  is  assuming  that  these  average  one- 
fifth  of  a  day  in  overtime.  Reporters 
will  turn  in  overtime  slips  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  assignments  out-of- 
town. 

The  contract  is  retroactive  to  Oct. 
24,  when  the  Wage-Hour  law  became 
effective. 

Text  of  Flynn  Letter 

Mr.  Flynn  said  the  agreement,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kaufman,  wa.s 
worked  out  when  the  guild  recognized 
the  difficulty  to  the  newspaper  in 
compensating  for  out-of-town  work 
under  the  new  law. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Flynn’s  letter  pre¬ 
ceding  that  quoted  above  follows: 


MONOPOLY  PRESS  CARD 

(Hy  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Pi  bi-isher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  10 — Corre¬ 
spondents  who  intend  to  cover  public 
hearings  to  be  conducted  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  National  Economic  Anti-mo¬ 
nopoly  Committee  must  serve  written 
notice  upon  J.  R.  Brackett,  assistant 
executive  secretary,  it  was  annoimced 
here  today.  Anticipating  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  newspapermen,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  planning  to  issue  admittance 
cards  for  the  press.  Reporters  were 
asked  to  state  whom  they  will  repre¬ 
sent  and  furnish  their  home  and  office 
telephone  numbers. 


Herald  Tribune 
Answers 
Attack  by  FDR 


F  C 


Daily  Denies  Charge  It 
Based  Editorial 
On  a  Misstatement 


press 


Pre-Show  Auto 
Linage  Off; 
Upturn  Expected 


Unusual  Factors  Complicate 
Comparison  of  Figures 
With  Last  Year 


“We  wish  to  coiifiini  the  verhol  umlerstaiid- 
ing  which  we  have  with  you  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  our  Editorial  and  Commercial 
IVpartnients  under  the  provisions  of  the  I'air 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

“The  present  Guild  contr.act,  which  we  both 
signed  in  good  faith,  permits  unlimited  over¬ 
time  work  if.  with  certain  exceptions,  equal 
time  off  is  granted  at  a  later  date.  The  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  Section  7  (b)  (1) 
permits  an  agreement  between  a  union  and 
an  employer  for  not  more  than  1.000  hours  of 
work  in  any  consecutive  26  weeks,  with  cash 
overtime  payments  of  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  for  work  in  excess  of  13 
hours  per  day  or  56  hours  per  week. 

“Effective  as  of  Monday,  Oct.  24.  1938, 
12:01  a.m.,  we  propose  by  agreement  with  you 
to  operate  our  Editorial  and  Commercial  De¬ 
partments  under  subdivision  (b)  (1)  of  Sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
which  Section  7  reads  as  follows: 

“  ‘  Sec.  7.  (a)  No  employer  shall,  exeept  as 
otherwise  proz'ided  in  this  section,  employ  any 
of  his  employes  who  is  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce — 
“‘(1)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  44  houis 
during  the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  section, 

“  ‘(2)  for  a  workweek  lunger  than  42  hours 
during  the  second  year  from  such  date,  or 
“  ‘(3)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  40  hours 
after  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  from 
such  date, 

“  ‘unless  such  employe  receives  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  employment  in  excess  of  the  hours 
above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is 
employed. 

“  ‘(b)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any  em¬ 
ploye  for  a  workweek  in  excess  of  that  speci¬ 
fied  in  such  subsection  without  paying  the 
compensation  for  overtime  employment  pre¬ 
scribed  therein  if  such  employe  is  so  em¬ 
ployed — 

“  ‘(1)  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement,  made  as 
a  result  of  collective  bargaining  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  employes  certified  as  bona  fide  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  employe  shall  be  employed  more 
than  1,000  hours  during  any  period  of  26  con¬ 
secutive  weeks,  •  *  » 

“  ‘  and  if  such  employe  receives  compensa¬ 
tion  for  employment  in  excess  of  12  hours  in 
any  w'orkday,  or  for  employment  in  excess  of 
56  hours  in  any  workweek,  as  the  case  may  t)e. 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed.’ 

“We  propose,  with  your  approval,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  provisions  of  Section  7  (b)  (1) 
quoted  above,  pursuant  to  our  contract  with 
you  entered  into  on  August  17.  1938.  for  the 
period  expiring  on  .\iig.  21,  1939." 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  automotive 
linage  preceding  the  national  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  Nov.  11  through 
18,  has  been  slightly  off  from  last 
year’s  figure  and  from  all  indications 
linage  during  the  show  week  will 
also  be  off,  there  is  an  optimism 
among  New  York  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  men  that  automotive  linage  will 
increase  steadily  from  now  on. 

Several  factors  make  comparison  of 
this  year’s  linage  figures  with  last 
year's  a  difficult  task.  Other  unusual 
circumstances  in  the  auto  field  lend 
to  the  complexity  of  the  linage  situ¬ 
ation. 

First  of  all,  advertising  directors 
have  to  compare  October,  1938,  auto¬ 
motive  linage  which  is  283,568  for  nine 
New  York  City  newspapers,  to  628,207 
lines  for  October,  1937.  At  first  glance 
this  is  a  tremendous  decrease,  but  it 
must  be  viewed  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  last  year’s  auto  show  began 
Oct.  27  and  ran  to  Nov.  3  so  that  the 
large  part  of  the  show  advertising  fell 
in  October.  Also,  last  year  several 
New  York  newspapers  issued  their 
special  auto  sections  on  Sunday  prior 
to  the  show. 

In  November,  New  York  morning 
papers  through  the  ninth  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  through  the  eighth  have 
carried  80.207  lines  of  automotive. 
Comparing  this  pre-show  linage  to 
nine  days  preceding  the  show  last 
year  cannot  be  done  either  because 
of  the  large  auto  sections  run  prior 
to  the  show  in  1937. 

The  auto  manufacturers  are  also 
contributing  to  the  unusual  linage 
situation.  Last  year  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  placed  large  pre-show  and  show 
schedules  confident  that  the  year 
would  be  a  big  one  for  the  industry. 
Their  expectations  were  not  realized. 

This  year,  advertising  men  face  the 
unusual  problem  of  having  all  new 
models  announced  prior  to  the  show 
and  on  the  street  where  the  buyers 
can  see  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
manufacturers  are  still  wary  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  Many  feel  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  show  when  new  car  sales 
begin  to  move  there  will  be  a  steady 
increase  in  auto  schedules. 

Following  the  New  York  show  there 
will  be  smaller  shows  held  in  about 
30  cities  throughout  the  country. 


A  copy  of  the  contract,  signed  by  cm  nnn  aam  .  -  _ ,  _  . . 

F.  M.  Flynn,  business  manager  of  the  570,000,000  AP  PLAN 

News,  and  Milton  Kaufman,  guild  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  new  group  pension  plan  designed  to  go  into 
executive  secretary,  is  to  be  filed  with  effect  Jan.  1,  will  involve  a  minimum  of  approximately  $10,000,000  life 
Administrator  Andrews  in  Wash-  insurance  at  about  a  $250,000  annual  premium,  covering  2,000  employes,  it 
ington.  week  from  AP.  It  was  stated  that  the  annual  premiums  will 

According  to  the  News  it  may  be  divided  equally  between  the  employes  and  the  management.  Details  of 


President  Roosevelt  at  his 
conference  Nov.  4  at  Hyde  Park,  N. 
Y.,  said  that  a  small  group  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  attempt  to  mislead 
the  public  through  editorial  opinions 
based  on  misrepresentation  and  delib¬ 
erate  misstatement  of  fact  and  gave 
as  an  example  an  editorial  appearing 
in  that  day’s  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

In  discussing  editorial  pages  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  President  also  referred  to  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Times. 
saying  Adolph  S.  Ochs  once  told  him 
of  a  survey  showing  that  8%  of  the 
paper’s  readers  read  the  page  and  ol 
this  number  only  4%  read  the  edi¬ 
torials  through. 

The  section  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
editorial  to  which  the  President  ob¬ 
jected  was  the  opening  paragraph 
which  read  as  follows: 

Quotes  from  Record 
“When  President  Roosevelt’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  a  poll  of  5,000  resi¬ 
dents  of  Connecticut  which  showed 
85%  of  the  voters  answering  ‘No’  to 
the  question,  ‘Are  you  better  off  to¬ 
day  than  you  were  two  years  ago?’ 
he  brushed  it  aside  impatiently  with 
the  testy  remark,  ‘So  what?’  ” 
According  to  the  President  this  gave 
both  the  question  and  his  answer  in¬ 
accurately,  and  he  read  the  question 
and  answer  from  the  stenographic 
record  of  the  previous  conference  as 
follows: 

“Question:  Mr.  President,  have  you 
any  comment  on  the  poll  taken  by 
the  Republican  State  Committee  in 
Connecticut  which  shows  85%  of  the 
voters  answering  ‘No’  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘Are  you  better  off  today  than 
you  were  two  years  ago?’ 

“Answer:  So  what,  considering  the 
source.” 

The  President  warned  correspond¬ 
ents  not  to  interpret  his  remarks  as 
an  attack  on  the  American  press  gen¬ 
erally.  He  said  he  welcom^  expres¬ 
sions  of  critical  opinion  in  newspapen 
based  on  facts,  and  said  the  Herald 
Tribune  editorial  ought  to  be  a  lesson 
to  every  newspaper  owner  in  the 
country  on  why  public  opinion  loses 
confidence  in  a  newspaper  when  its 
editorials  are  based  on  misstatements. 

Herald  Tribune  Replies 
Replying  to  the  President  on  the 
editorial  page  Saturday  morning  the 
Herald  Tribune  said,  “We  are  dis¬ 
tressed — but  not  surprised — to  dis¬ 
cover  that  President  Roosevelt  not 
only  failed  to  understand  the  point  in 
our  editorial  entitled  ‘So  What?’  pub¬ 
lished  yesterday,  but  also  has  seen  fit 
to  discuss  the  editorial  intemperately  ” 
The  Times,  at  the  end  of  its  news 
report  on  the  President’s  remarks  on 
Saturday  morning,  added  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  in  brackets: 

“(There  is  no  record  of  any  survey 
such  as  the  President  refers  to.  At 
one  time  a  check  was  made  as  to  what 
feature  was  the  controlling  reason  for 
subscribing  to  the  Times,  and  it  is 
believed  that  8%  of  those  replying 
gave  the  editorial  page.  This  does  not 
imply  that  only  8%  read  the  editorial 
page.  Editor,  Times.]” 


necessary  to  increase  the  staff  some-  the  plan  appeared  in  last  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEAR  MARTIAN  “WAR" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  8 — Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  tonight  heard 
an  electrical  transcription  of  Orson 
Welles’  dramatization  of  “War  of  the 
Worlds.’’ 
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Hulletin  is  unequalled  by  any  newspaper  of 
like  size  in  the  nation. 

Prizes,  premiums,  subscriber  contests,  or 
other  artificial  methods  of  stimulating  circu¬ 
lation.  have  never  been  used. 

The  Hulletin’s  standing!  with  the  people;  its 
position  amonj:  the  newspapers  of  the  nation, 
is  the  result  of  careful  regard  for  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  home  interests: 

Building  confidence,  with  care  and  accuracy 
in  news.  Giving  helpful  home  information. 
Supplying  features  for  every  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  home  circle. 


at  once  on  a  multitude  of  friendly  readers  for 
his  sales  messages. 

He  can  save  advertising  mone\  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  campaign,  being  able  in 
Philadelphia  to  tell  the  story  of  his  product  by 
advertising  in  a  single  medium  —  one  news¬ 
paper,  reaching  nearly  every  interested  family. 


The  romance  of  metropolitan  city  life  takes 
on  a  different  pattern — in  Philadelphia. 

Woven  into  that  pattern,  a  golden  thread 
of  friendly  interests  leads  to  speedy  and  profit- 
ables  sales  for  the  manufacturer  of  a  home 
product. 

For  the  guverning  eniotinn  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  is  love  of  individual  home. 

So,  —  Philadelphia’s  people  buy  not  only 
things  city  dwellers  ordinarily  buy. 

They  add  the  numberless  things  bought 
only  by  dwellers  in  individual  homes: 

— Enjoying  ownership  of  modern  equip- 
nient  and  appliances;  going  in  for  lavor-sav- 
ing  services;  making  improvements,  renewals 

roof-top  to  basement. 

Nine  out  of  ten  Philadelphia  dwellings  are 
dngle-faniily  homes. 

More  single  -  family  dwellings  than  New 
Vork  City  and  Buffalo  combined;  than 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  together;  than  Detroit 
and  Cleveland.* 

Coming  into  Philadelphia  \\  ith  home  eciuip- 
tient,  product  or  service  to  sell, — 

The  manufacturer  starts  with  friendly  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  largest  number  of 
home-loving  people  in  any  city  of  America, 

ning  in  individual  homes.  He  can  count 


•And  so,  tracing  the  “golden  thread,’’  you 
tiiid  among  Philadelphia  families  a  tie  seldom 
known  in  a  great  market  ...  of  friendly 
interests  in  home  improvements,  in  advertising 
of  new  conveniences  and  comforts,  in  reading 
one  home  newspaper.  Also,  you  come  upon 
this  bit  of  history.  A  generation  ago,  thirteen 
daily  newspapers  were  published  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Today,  there  are  four.' 

The  Evening  Bulletin,  smallest  of  the 
original  thirteen,  growing  steadily  into  the 
pattern  of  Philadelphia  home  life,  achieved 
the  unique  position  of  being  read  in  nearlv 
every  home  in  its  city. 

With  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  daily 
readers  in  Philadelphia,  The  Evening  Bulletin 
is  one  of  America’s  largest  daily  newspapers. 

For  thirty-three  years,  it  has  led  all  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newspapers. 

-And,  in  its  circulation  leadership,  The 


Thus  having  gained  the  friendship  of  this 
people.  The  Bulletin  gives  the  advertiser  a 
friendly  introduction  into  Philadelphia  homes. 

So,  Philadelphia  is  unusual — 

Offering  the  manufacturer  the  buying  needs 
of  the  nation’s  largest  group  of  individual, 
single-family  homes. 

Offering,  next,  the  economy  (and  added 
sales  influence)  of  thorough  home  coverage 
in  a  friendly  medium. 

Consult  your  advertising  agency  on  telling 
your  story  first  in  The  Bulletin — In  the  City 
of  Homes — At  one  of  the  lowest  advertising 
costs  in  the  great  markets  of  America! 

*V.  S.  Crnaus  I9S0 


-Gli/ 
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Prestige  of  U.  S. 
Newsmen  Abroad 
At  Highest  Peak 

Whitaker  Says  Etiropean 
Contemporaries,  Diplomats 
Rely  on  Them  Now 

American  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Europe  have  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  the  most  hon¬ 
est  newspaper¬ 
men  abroad  be¬ 
cause  of  their 
energetic  and  in- 
dep^dent  e  f  - 
forts  to  report 
Exiropean  events 
impartially,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John 
T.  Whitaker 
Chicago  Daily 
Newt,  roving 
correspond¬ 
ent  home  on 
furlough. 

“The  American 
people  are  the  luckiest  public  in  the 
world,  for  they  enjoy  the  full  benefits 
of  a  free  press  that  is  giving  them  an 
accurate  day-by-day  picture  of  what 
is  happening,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.”  said  Mr.  Whitaker  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

Role  Has  Changed  in  Decade 

The  32-year-old  newspaper  ob¬ 
server,  who  has  covered  a  big  share  of 
important  European  events  since  1931, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  role  of 
American  newspapier  correspondents 
has  changed  considerably  in  the  last 
10  years.  Today,  American  news¬ 
men  are  looked  upon  by  their  Euro¬ 
pean  contemporaries  and  diplomatic 


officials  as  the  one  authoritative 
source  for  accurate  information  on 
the  restless  scene  abroad. 

Mr,  Whitaker  contrasted  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  giving  readers  unbiased 
foreign  news,  gathered  and  trans¬ 
mitted  at  great  expense,  with  that  of 
European  newspapers,  a  great  many 
of  which  are  mere  propaganda  or¬ 
gans  for  the  government.  British 
and  French  newspapers,  he  said,  have 
sacrificed  their  independence  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  favor  with  govern¬ 
ment  authorities. 

Commenting  on  American  newspa¬ 
permen’s  enterprise  in  outwitting 
censors  during  the  recent  Czech-Nazi 
crisis,  Mr.  Whitaker  referred  to  the 
ban  on  mentioning  King  Carol  of 
Rumania,  or  possible  mobilization  of 
his  troops.  When  word  came  that 
Rumanian  troops  were  mobilizing, 
correspondents  sent  the  following 
cablegram  to  America: 

“Kingpin  prodden  by  red-headed 
bitch  orders  out  boy  scouts.” 

Mr.  Whitaker  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  foreign 
staff  prior  to  joining  the  Daily  News 
early  this  year.  During  his  career 
abroad  he  covered  the  Ethiopian  war, 
the  death  of  DoUfuss  and  the  Spanish 
civil  war  prior  to  his  roving  assign¬ 
ment  along  the  Czechoslovakian  bor¬ 
der.  He  has  worked  in  all  the  major 
capitals  of  Europe  and  has  toured 
Russia  and  Palestine. 

His  hardest  assignment,  he  said,  was 
with  the  Italian  army  during  its  in¬ 
vasion  of  Ethiopia.  “After  that  har¬ 
rowing  experience,  the  rest  has  been 
duck  soup,”  he  declared. 

He  recalled  how  he  wrote  30,000 
words  concerning  conditions  in  Rus¬ 
sia  while  there  and  then  taped  the 
carbon  copies  (typed  on  thin  paper) 
to  his  back.  The  originals  were  car¬ 
ried  in  his  bag  and,  as  expected,  were 
confiscated  by  Russian  sentries.  Then 


for  six  days,  while  he  was  traveling 
across  Russia,  Whitaker  could  not 
take  a  bath,  because  his  “copy”  was 
taped  to  his  back.  “There  is  still 
something  about  the  piu*ge  in  in¬ 
delible  ink  on  my  back,”  he  said. 

It  was  because  the  British  and 
French  were  playing  internal  politics 
“instead  of  facing  the  problem  of  Hit¬ 
ler”  that  Czechoslovakia  fell,  he  said. 
“If  Queen  Elizabeth  were  alive  in 
England  today,  Chamberlain’s  head 
would  roll  under  the  ax,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  assenting  that  “men  like 
Bonnet  would  be  shot  for  treason  if 
the  spirit  which  enabled  the  French 
to  win  the  World  War  were  abroad 
in  France  today.” 

While  home  on  furlough  he  plans  to 
visit  Cffiattanooga,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Chattanooga  News.  He  has 
been  abroad  since  1931. 


JACK  PRICE  ON  AIR 

Jack  Price,  conductor  of  the  news 
photography  column  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  appeared  on  the  CBS  “Amer¬ 
icans  at  Work”  program  Nov.  10  with 
several  Chicago  news  cameramen  and 
interviewed  them  about  the  thrills  and 
dangers  they  encountered.  Those  in¬ 
terviewed  by  Price  were  Fred  Eck- 
hardt  and  Lyman  Atwell,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Clyde  Brown,  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Sid  Mantner,  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner.  Famous  moments  in 
news  photography  history  were  dram¬ 
atized  in  the  broadcast. 

■ 

POWER  BOAT  DELIVERY 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  has  chartered  a  powerboat  to 
deliver  p>apers  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
The  service  from  Woods  Hole  will  be 
in  effect  as  long  as  the  curtailed  winter 
service  of  the  Island  steamboat  line 
remains  in  effect. 


John  R.  Hearst 
Married  Nov.  5 

John  Randolph  Hearst,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Heant 
and  a  member  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  Hearst  Newspapen, 
was  married  Nov.  5  in  Elkton,  Md., 
to  Miss  Fanne  Wade,  daughter  of  Mn. 
Joseph  Austin  Wade,  of  New  York. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  were  the 
bride’s  mother  and  brother,  Joseph  A 
Wade,  Jr.,  and  the  bridegroom’s 
mother  and  a  brother,  William  R 
Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American. 

The  bride  was  graduated  from  the 
Cours  Du  Panloup  in  Paris  and  later 
attended  the  Findi  Junior  College  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Hearst,  who  attended 
Oglethorpe  University,  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  twice  previously.  In  December, 
1927,  at  the  age  of  18  he  married  Miss 
Dorothy  Hart,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1932. 
Later  he  married  Miss  Gretchem  Wil¬ 
son,  of  New  Orleans,  from  whom  he 
was  divorced  last  April.  They  will 
reside  in  New  York. 

TYPO  STRIKE  SETTLED 

The  Marshall  (Tex.)  News  Mes¬ 
senger  resumed  publication  Nov.  3 
after  a  settlement  of  wage  differences 
between  imion  printers  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  new  scale  under  which 
the  members  of  the  printers  will  work 
at  the  newspaper  and  two  commercial 
plants,  was  92\/z  cents  an  hour  for  a 
40-hour  week  with  a  $1.50  weekly 
bonus  for  day  workers,  and  96V4  cents 
an  hour  for  night  workers.  Day  work¬ 
ers  previously  received  90  cents  an 
hour  for  a  44-hour  week  with  a  $2.50 
weekly  bonus.  The  printers  had  de¬ 
manded  an  increase  to  $1  an  hour 
for  day  workers  and  $1.06  an  hour  for 
night  workers.  The  newspaper  did 
not  publish  Nov.  2  when  printers 
failed  to  report  for  work. 
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YOUR 


.  .  .  does  a  double  job  for  you! 

Shoot  for  fall  and  winter  sales,  with  special  offers,  dealer  helps,  displays,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  ammunition  of  the  sales  department  .  .  .  BUT  FIRST  TELL 
THIS  TOWN  THROUGH  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING!  There's  business  here 
In  Rochester.  Every  index  shows  it.  You'll  knock  some  of  that  business  down 
in  a  hurry  .  .  .  but  some  you'll  only  “wing." 

You'll  get  a  lot  of  potential  customers  interested  .  .  .  and  the  minute  you  get 
them  interested,  some  of  them  start  forgetting  you  and  your  product.  That's  the 
way  people  are. 


n  r  T  i>  I  r  If  I 


RETRIEVER 


Those  sales  that  you've  "winged"  start  sneaking  away.  That's  when  your  "busi¬ 
ness  retriever"  goes  to  work  again!  Newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  consistent,  ade¬ 
quate  advertising  in  THE  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  AND  DEMOCRAT 
AND  CHRONICLE  .  .  .  brings  those  escaping  sales  right  back  and  lays  ’em 
in  your  lap!  Try  it! 
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GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS,  REPRESENTED  BY  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON  .  .NEW  Y0RK«CH1CAG0*  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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average  net  paid  daily  city  and  suburban 
circulation  during  October 

-  iL  ct?/id£cufiue  Im  ti/Md  and duiu^/kZH 

fid' da^cdca/atiofi  ydd' 


Aun/iffifm 

^^^ifiemont^ 


Twenty -TWO  new  all-timc  highs  for  the 
month  for  22  consecutive  months — that’s  how 
metropolitan  Chicagoans  are  registering  their 
appreciation  of  the  vital  quality  of  Tribune  news 
reporting,  its  famous  comics  and  its  helpful  fea¬ 
ture  and  service  departments. 

During  October,  Tribune  city  and  suburban 
net  paid  daily  circulation  averaged  in  excess  of 
730,000  —  a  new  all-time  high  for  any  month 
in  history. 

Total  net  paid  daily  circulation  averaged  in 
excess  of  900,000  during  October — a  new  all- 
time  high  for  any  October  on  record. 

October  was  the  32nd  consecutive  month  in 
which  Tribune  total  average  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  registered  a  gain  over  the  same  month 


in  the  previous  year. 

It  was  the  35th  consecutive  month  in  which  city 
and  suburban  average  net  paid  daily  circulation 
showed  a  gain  over  the  same  month  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

The  newspaper  which  delivers  the  best  service 
to  readers  delivers  the  greatest  returns  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  Because  the  Tribune  produces  the  best 
results,  advertisers  place  more  advertising  in  the 
Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

Regardless  of  what  you  have  to  sell — or  to 
whom  it  sells — you  can  get  better  results  in  the 
Chicago  market  by  building  your  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  around  the  Tribune. 

Tribune  rates  per  100,000  circulation  arc 
among  the  lowest  in  America. 


(Sl^iniipo  Otilmne 

THl  WOULD*!  OKIATBST  NEWSPAPBR. 

i  Tofof  average  net  paid  daily  circulation  during  October  in  excess  of  900,000 
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Mark  Sullivan  1 
Ends  50  Years 
As  Newspaperman  , 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sets 

Aside  Day  in  His  Honor 

.  .  .  Got  His  Start  There 

Mark  Sullivan,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  and  historian,  will  celebrate 
the  conclusion  of  his  fiftieth  year  in 

the  newspaper  _ 

business  Nov.  16. 

M  r .  Sullivan 
has  been  invited 
to  return  to  work 
for  a  day  on  the 
West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local 
News,  the  paper 
on  which  he  be- 
g  a  n  his  career 
half  a  century 
ago.  E.  L.  Mc- 
Kinstry,  Local 
News  editor-in-  Mark  Sullivan 
chief,  gave  Mr. 

Sullivan,  then  a  raw  farm  boy,  his 
first  job.  He  will  be  on  hand  to  greet 
the  correspondent  and  to  give  him 
an  assignment  for  the  day.  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  will  read  copy  on  county  news 
— a  job  he  performed  in  his  old  Local 
News  days — and  will  make  up  the 
first  page  and  put  the  edition  to  bed. 

2,000  to  Honor  Writer 

More  than  2,000  residents  of  Chester 
County  are  expected  to  observe  Mark 
Sullivan  Day  and  to  greet  Mr.  Sullivan 
after  he  has  finished  his  stint  on  the 
paper.  Local  organizations  and  mer¬ 
chant’s  groups  are  participating. 

Between  3  and  6  p.  m.  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  will  receive  friends  and  neighbors 
in  the  Fanners’  and  Mechanics’  Build¬ 
ing,  near  the  Local  News  offices. 
Earlier  in  the  day  he  will  address  the 
student  body  of  the  West  Chester 
Teachers’  College,  of  which  he  is  an 
alumnus. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Avondale,  Pa., 
not  far  from  West  Chester,  Mark 
Sullivan  is  the  son  of  Irish  immi¬ 
grants,  who  rose  out  of  the  most 
abject  poverty  to  become  prosperous 
Pennsylvania  farmers.  At  19  Mark 
had  saved  $300.  With  the  bookkeeper 
of  the  West  Chester  Republican,  on 
which  he  was  working,  he  bought  a 
paper  in  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  15  miles 
away.  Mark  was  reporter  and  editor 
and  the  paper  prospered.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  Mark  sold  out  his  in¬ 
terest  for  $5,500,  to  be  paid  off  in 
installments,  and  went  off  to  Harvard 
College.  He  was  now  22.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  his  A.B.  degree  he  decided  to 
remain  in  Cambridge  and  take  a 
three-year  law  course.  He  never 
practiced  law,  but  he  declares  train-  . 
ing  in  its  intricacies  gave  him  a  power 
of  analysis  and  a  sense  of  the  im-  { 
portance  of  verified  evidence  which 
helped  him  in  his  writing  career. 

Crutoded  for  Bok 

While  attending  the  Harvard  Law ! 
School,  Mr.  Sullivan  wrote  feature  i 
stories  for  the  Boston  papers,  bolster-  ! 
ing  his  fading  $5,500.  Later  he  joined  j 
Edward  Bok’s  Ladies  Home  Journal ' 
and  was  assigned  to  crusade  against 
the  patent  medicine  evil.  This  was  in  | 
1904.  In  1906  Congress  passed  the 
first  Pure  Food  and  Drug  act,  wiping  ' 
out  the  worst  of  the  traffic  in  harmful 
dnigs  and  impure  foods.  During  his 
Ladies  Home  Journal  period  Mr.  Sul- 
livan  met  President  TTieodore  Roose-  : 
velt  and  began  a  friendship  which 
was  to  last  until  T.  R.’s  death. 

In  1919,  then  editor-in-chief  of  Col-  I 
lier’s,  Mr.  Sullivan  left  magazine  work  ' 
to  return  to  the  newspaper  business. 
As  correspondent  for  the  New  York 


Evening  Post,  he  began  writing  about 
the  political  scene  three  days  a  week 
— a  program  he  has  continued  ever 
since  from  Washington.  In  1923  he 
switched  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
(later  the  Herald  Tribune)  where  his 
column  appears  today  and  is  syndi¬ 
cated  by  that  daily  to  other  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

Farm  Never  Sold 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  autobiography,  “The 
Education  of  An  American,’’  soon  to 
be  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Co.,  was  written  in  the  room  in  which 
the  writer  was  bom.  Mr.  Sullivan 
recalls  his  father’s  admonition  to  the 
seven  Sullivan  boys  after  the  farm¬ 
house  was  completed;  “Never  sell 
this  farm;  no  matter  what  happens  to 
you  in  the  cities,  this  will  be  a  shelter 
to  you.”  The  farm  never  was  sold. 

■ 

Obermeyer  Says 
Press  Is  Logical 
Utility  Medium 

Consolidated  Edison  Execu¬ 
tive  Wants  High  Standards 
For  Utility  Ads 

Addressing  the  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  Nov.  2  at 
their  weekly  luncheon  at  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York.  Henry  Ober¬ 
meyer,  assistant  vice-president  of 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  stated  that  “newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  parallels  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  utility  service,  is  the  natural 
and  logical  medium  for  us  to  use.” 

No  Vested  Interest 

He  continued:  “So  you  won’t  be  too 
complacent  about  this  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  I  ought  to  warn  you,  very 
frankly,  that  the  newspaper  medium, 
though  still  in  the  lead,  has  by  no 
means  a  vested  interest  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  public  utilities;  and  it  is  a 
question,  which  you  may  be  required 
to  answer,  whether  the  utilities’  use 
of  newspaper  space  has  not  reached 
its  practical  maximum. 

“The  utilities  are  actively  looking 
for  new  and  ever  more  effective  ways 
of  promoting  their  business,  and  of 
bringing  their  aims  and  policies  be¬ 
fore  the  public  whom  they  serve. 
Their  constant  search  for  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  information  to  their  customers 
is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who 
question  the  economic  justification  for 
utility  advertising.” 

Newspaper  advertising  represents 
the  biggest  proportion  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  budget,  he  said,  but  the 
newspaper  also  presents  some  posi¬ 
tive  handicaps  from  the  utility  view¬ 
point.  “There  is  the  case,  where  a 
utility  paying  the  national  advertis¬ 


ing  rate  is  forced  to  compete  directly 
with  the  local  rates  of  a  department 
store  under  identical  conditions.  On 
top  of  this  is  the  fact  that  upwards 
of  30%  to  40%  of  the  circulation  of 
m.etropolitan  newspapers  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  outside  the  territory  which  the 
utility  is  franchised  to  serve,  whereas 
the  utility  must  confine  its  business, 
including  the  sale  of  appliances,  only 
to  existing  consumers.  That  means  a 
conception  of  the  milline  rate  very 
different  from  that  of  almost  any 
other  advertiser.” 

Mr.  Obermeyer  stated  that  utilities 
such  as  Consolidated  Edison  are  in  a 
position  to  influence  a  great  deal  of 
the  local  advertising  done  by  na¬ 
tional  appliance  manufacturers.  “Our 
relations  with  manufacturers  and 
their  distributors,  has  resulted  di¬ 
rectly  in  upwards  of  $165,000  of  addi¬ 
tional  appliance  advertising  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Should  Educate  Corporations 

Newspapers  are  performing  a 
unique  service,  Mr.  Obermeyer  be¬ 
lieves,  by  furnishing  the  medium 
through  which  American  business  is 
finding  its  voice  and  contacting  the 
American  people.  He  stated  that 
newspapers  should  educate  the  cor¬ 
porate  advertiser  in  his  use  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Ineffectual  use  or  abuse  of  the 
privileges  of  the  newspaper  medium 
is  bound  to  result  in  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  our  intention,  which  is  that  of 
earning  public  confidence;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  soliciting  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  that 
is,  without  discrimination,  it  is  my 
belief  that  newspaper  would  be  well 
advised  to  establish  standards  for  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  even  higher,  if 
possible,  than  those  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  established  for  other  clas¬ 
sifications,”  he  concluded. 
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Vf  uantity  production  of  the  I 
I  new  Acme  Telephoto  Trans- 
I  Ceiver  is  underway.  These 
marvelous  little  machines  that 
both  send  and  receive  pictures 
over  any  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  line  are  now  turned  out 
with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
I  work. 

I  As  transmission  of  pictures 
I  over  telephone  lines  becomes 
I  a  routine  matter  ...  as  pro¬ 
duction  steps  up  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  Telephoto 
Trans-Ceiver  ...  an  Acme 
I  goal  is  reached. 

Acme  set  out  to  develop 
a  low-cost,  practical  mctliod 
of  transmitting  pictures  by 
wire.  That  meant  utilizini{ 
the  network  of  long-distance 
lines  blanketing  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Acme  Telephoto 
Trans-Ceiver  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  For  the  papers  Acme 
could  supply  with  equip¬ 
ment,  receiving  a  picture 
became  almost  as  simple  as 
turning  on  the  radio  to  get 
a  favorite  program.  f 

Now  the  enlarged  Acme 
Telephoto  laboratory  in 
Cleveland  is  prepared  to 
meet  demand  ...  a  demand 
that  has  very  recently 
brought  installations  in  such 
cities  as  Chattanooga,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia,  Seattle. 

St.  Paul. 

Thanks  to  Acme,  newspa-  ^ 
pers  with  even  the  most  mod-  j 
est  budgets  can  now  afford  to 
get  pictures  with  almost  the 
speed  of  the  wire  news.  Write 
for  a  new  brochure  that  brings 
you  all  the  information  about 
the  Acme  Telephoto  Trans- 
Ceiver. 
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IjrOOr)  REPORTING?  W  hat  other  kind  would  hold  the  largest  evening 
eireulation  in  America  for  more  than  a  generation?  Good  re[)ort!ng  draws  eyes  to  every  page. 
Accurate,  truthful  reporting  huilds  r«“ader  belief  and  confidence.  Good  reporting  makes  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  And  the  Journal- American  circulation  is  market  enough  for  any  advertiser.  New 
reduced  rates  make  the  medium  an  exceptional  huy.  Investigate — for  your  next  New  York  list. 

M  T^^vvv^mTMV  M  m 


New  York  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

Represented  nationally  by:  HEARST  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  Rodney  K.  Boone,  Gen.  Mgr. 

^'E*  V<»KK  .  I.HICAOO  .  IIKTKOIT  .  i’IIII.Al>KI.PHI A  .  |•ITTSBl'H^;ll  •  BOSTON  .  KOMIKSTKR  •  BAI.TIMORK  .  ATLANTA  .  SAN  IKANCISCO  .  l.OS  ANOKI.LS  .  SKATTI.K 
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Candidates  Backed 
By  Press  Win 

continued  from  page  3 


Democratic  U.  S.  senator  and  four  of 
its  six  Democratic  congressmen  by 
electing  Republicans.  Paul  Cornell, 
retired  New  York  advertising  agency 
executive,  now  head  of  the  Rumford 
Boys  School  at  Washington,  Conn., 
was  publicity  director  of  the  G.O.P. 
campaign  and  originated  the  winning 
slogan.  The  Waterbury  American- 
Repubbcan,  the  New  Haven  Register, 
the  New  Haven  Journal -Courier,  the 
Hartford  Courant,  the  Bridgeport 
Post-Telegram,  the  New  London  Day, 
and  a  score  of  other  papers  backed 
the  Republican  cause.  The  ardent 
champions  of  the  New  Deal  De¬ 
mocracy  ticket  among  the  dailies  were 
Eklitor  James  L.  McGovern’s  Bridge¬ 
port  Times-Star  and  Frank  E.  Gan- 
nett’s  Hartford  Times. 

Much  newspaper  space  was  used 
throughout  the  state  by  both  major 
parties,  while  radio  time  was  exten¬ 
sively  purchased,  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  being  in  excess  of  anything 
of  the  kind  in  more  than  a  decade. 

■ 

LoFoUette's  4th  Term 
Bid  Opposed  by  Press 

Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  9 — Bitter  at¬ 
tacks  by  Governor  La  FoUette  on 
“greedy”  newspapers  highlighted  the 
campaign  eve  Monday  night.  Virtu¬ 
ally  all  dailies  opposed  La  Follette, 
especially  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  while 
the  Madison  Capital  Times,  Progres¬ 
sive  organ,  and  Milwaukee  Leader, 
Socialist.  defended.  Newspapers 
struck  at  La  Follette’s  attempt  for 
fourth  term,  which  he  lost. 

John  B.  Chappie,  Ashland  Press 
editor,  running  as  a  Townsend  candi¬ 
date  for  Senator  although  disavowed 
by  Townsendites,  was  far  behind. 

Stephen  Bolles,  Janesville  Gazette 
editor.  Republican,  was  elected  first 
district  Congressman. 

■ 

Press  Inspired  Swing  to 
GOP  in  Illinois 

Chicago,  Nov.  9 — Aside  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  combined  power  of  the 
Kelly-Nash  and  Horner-Courtney 
organizations  defeated  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Cht- 
cago  Daily  News,  Illinois  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  swinging  back  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  as  country  and  small 
towns  followed  endorsements  of  their 
newspapers  in  breaking  Democratic 
control.  Because  of  the  Chicago 
Democratic  landslide,  however,  the 
entire  Democratic  ticket  went  into 
office. 

In  doi^state  Illinois,  it  is  estimated 
that  85%  of  the  newspapers,  both 


induM 


. . . 

•  The  Tribune  has  more  circulation, 
daily  and  Sunday,  than  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper, 
e  Advertisers  place  more  linage  in 
the  Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper. 


daily  and  weekly,  are  normally  Re¬ 
publican.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the 
press  is  considered  favorable  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor  Horner,  consequently, 
not  more  than  10%  of  the  downstate 
papers  offered  violent  editorial  op¬ 
position  to  Scott  Lucas.  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
torial  candidate  heading  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket.  While  Democratic  pub¬ 
licity  men  in  Springfield  charged  that 
downstate  papers  gave  Richard  Lyons, 
Republican  ^natorial  candidate,  “the 
edge”  in  news  play  during  early  stages 
of  the  campaign,  the  closing  weeks, 
they  said,  were  marked  by  balanced 
coverage. 

Lyons  fared  best  downstate,  where 
five  Republicans  were  re-elected. 
Four  new  ones  were  added  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  were  running  a  close  race 
with  their  Democratic  opponents. 

In  Chicago  newspapers  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Lucas  was  confined  to  the 
Chicago  Times  and  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner.  The  Chicago  Evening 
American  endorsed  the  Democratic 
covmty  slate,  but  not  state  candidates. 
County  Judge  Jarecki,  whom  the 
Kelly-Nash  organization  sought  to  de¬ 
feat  last  spring,  not  only  received  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Times  and  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers,  but  also  had  the  backing  of  the 
Daily  News.  He  led  the  entire  Demo¬ 
cratic  slate,  running  40,000  ahead  of 
Lucas. 

■ 

Democratic  Enquirer 
Aided  Taft  GOP  Race 

Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  9 — Ohio's  Re¬ 
publican  Governor-elect  John  W. 
Bricker  of  Columbus,  and  Robert  A. 
Taft  of  Cincinnati.  Republican  U.  S. 
Senator-elect,  were  supported  in  their 
campaigns  by  the  Democratic  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  marking  the  first 
time  in  any  one’s  memory  that  the 
Enquirer  had  endorsed  a  Republican 
gubernatorial  candidate.  Charles 
Sawyer,  defeated  Democratic  candi¬ 
date,  is  a  native  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Bricker-Taft  team  also  had  the 
support  of  the  Columbus-Dispatch, 
Toledo  Blade,  Toledo  Times,  Cleveland 
News,  Akron  Beacon- Journal,  Ohio 
State  Journal,  Dayton  Journal- 
Herald  and  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Of  the  Ohio  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers,  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  supported  Sawyer  and 
Senator  Bulkley.  The  Columbus 
Citizen  took  a  middle-of-the-road 
attitude  with  respect  to  the  Governor¬ 
ship  but  endorsed  Senator  Bulkley. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  backed 
Mr.  Sawyer. 

Only  three  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Ohio  opposed  the  defeated 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  provide  for  appointment  of  judges 
of  the  state  supreme  and  appellate 
courts.  They  were  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Ohio  State  Journal  and  the 
Akron  Beacon- Journal.  The  amend¬ 
ment  lost  two  to  one. 
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The  incumbent  Attorney  General, 
Herbert  Duffy,  Democrat,  whom 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  opposed, 
ran  considerably  farther  behind  ticket 
than  Democrat  Charles  Sawyer  for 
governor  whom  Scripps-Howard  sup¬ 
ported.  For  example,  in  Cuyahoga 
County  Sawyer  had  a  margin  of  about 
63,000  over  John  Bricker  while  Re¬ 
publican  Thomas  Herbert  had  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  about  8,500  over  Duffy.  The 
Cleveland  Press  showed  strength  in 
supi^rting  Charles  J.  McNamee  over 
David  R.  Hertz,  incumbent,  for  com¬ 
mon  pleas  judge  court.  McNamee 
was  also  opposed  by  the  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland  News,  Bar  Association  and 
Citizens  League. 

■ 

Publishers'  Bitter  Fight 
Penna.  Feature 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  9 — Centering 
in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  bitterest 
newspaper  campaigns  in  the  state’s 
history  marked  the  election  of  the 
Republican  candidates  for  governor 
and  U.  S.  Senator  in  Pennsylvania 
Tuesday. 

The  successful  Republican  cam¬ 
paign  was  marked  by  an  intensive 
journalistic  campaign  by  Moses  L. 
Annenberg’s  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
the  Republican  side  and  by  David 
Stem’s  Philadelphia  Record  support¬ 
ing  the  Democrats. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Arthur  James 
and  U.  S.  Senator  James  J.  Davis, 
both  Republicans,  were  elected  gov¬ 
ernor  and  U.  S.  senator  respectively 
over  Charles  Alvin  Jones  and  Gover¬ 
nor  George  H.  Earle. 

The  fight  by  the  Inquirer  for  the 
Republican  candidates  became  so 
bitter  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  Mr.  Annenberg  became 
both  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a 
series  of  law  suits.  Mr.  Annenberg 
sued  U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  Guffey 


and  Radio  Station  WFIL  over  publi¬ 
cation  and  transmission  of  a  speech 
by  Senator  Guffey.  He  also  sued 
Albert  M.  Greenfield,  Philadelphia 
banker  and  a  Democrat.  Mr.  Green¬ 
field  also  is  suing  Mr.  Annenberg  on 
libel  and  slander  charges. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  the 
Democrats  pointed  out  that  “more 
than  80%”  of  the  state’s  newspapers 
opposed  them.  In  Philadelphia,  only 
the  Record  supported  the  Democrats. 
Philadelphia  went  for  Judge  James 
by  a  margin  of  about  15,000. 

■ 

Sunpapers'  Candidates 
Win  in  Maryland 

Baltimorf,  Md.,  Nov.  9 — Herbert 
R.  O’Connor,  Democrat  and  Catholic, 
supported  by  the  Sunpapers,  was 
elected  governor.  Millard  E.  Tydings, 
Democrat,  opposed  by  Roosevelt  in 
the  primaries  on  grounds  he  was  not 
a  New  Dealer,  was  elected.  He  was 
supported  by  the  Sunpapers.  The 
City  Bar  Association  of  Baltimore  had 
advocated  the  election  of  two  Republi¬ 
cans  and  four  Democrats  to  the  six 
vacancies  for  judges  in  Baltimore  Cit) 
and  the  Sunpapers  campaigned  for 
that  judicial  ticket.  It  was  elected. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  previous 
legislatures  to  kill  a  $60  a  year  license 
for  sale  of  light  wines  and  beer  and 
to  give  higher  license  saloons  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  sale  of  all  alcoholic  drinks 
The  Sunpapers  opposed  the  change 
A  majority  of  those  elected  to  the 
Legislature  from  Baltimore  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  change.  The  Baltimore 
News  Post  takes  little  part  in  local 
politics. 

■ 

Press  Victory  Seen  in 
Murphy  Defeat 

Lanisng,  Mich.,  Nov.  9 — Victory  of 
Frank  D.  Fitzgerald,  Republican 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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What  The  Apparel  Shops  Are  Doing  In 


jf^ppdre/  Storss 

fjrs^^Monf/js'  ^sjes  Volu/Tfe  1937 

««o//....  •  ^36, 084, 000  oo  i 


Government  figures  give  the  annual  volume  of  sales  in  Men’s  and  Women’s  Ap¬ 
parel  Shops  in  Washington  as  $36,084,000.00. 

And  here’s  how  they  distributed  their  advertising  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1938. 

Star . 1,5.38,911  lines 

2nd  Paper .  548,639 

3rd  Paper .  433.317 

4tli  Paper .  366,691 

5th  Paper .  175,392  1,524,039  lines 

The  Star’s  lineage  over 

the  four  other  papers  combined  was .  14,872  lines 


That  is  the  way  it  goes  in  prosperous  Washington.  The  local  merchants  determine 
their  selection  of  medium  by  the  infallible  rule  of  results.  They  know  they  get  maxi¬ 
mum  coverage  in  The  Star — Evening  and  Sunday.  But  they  also  recognize  the  reader 
confidence  The  Star  enjoys — and  that  is  what  gives  value  to  circulation. 

Seek  business  where  there  is  business,  and  in  the  Washington  Market  you  need  only  The  Star 
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E.  S.  Wenis,  Veteran 
Ohio  Editor,  Retires 

After  51  years  of  journalistic  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Chillicothe,  O.,  Edwin  S. 
Wenis  has  retired  as  editor  of  the 
Scioto  Gazette 
and  has  gone  to 
Scranton,  Pa.,  to 
reside  with  his 
son-in-law  and 
daughter,  M  r . 
and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Leahy. 

Recognition  of 
his  long  service 
fl  to  Chillicothe 
was  tendered  at 
a  dinner 
by  the  Elks 
lodge,  of  which 

Edwin  S.  Wenis  he  is  a  past  ex¬ 
alted  ruler,  and  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  group  from  various  Chilli¬ 
cothe  groups. 

Starting  with  the  Gazette  when  he 
was  a  junior  in  high  school,  Mr. 
Wenis  served  that  paper  for  50  years 
with  the  exception  of  1891  and  1892, 
when  he  was  with  the  U.  S.  Postal 
Service,  near  Washington,  and  1895- 
97,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Chilli¬ 
cothe  News. 

For  more  than  40  years  Mr.  Wenis 
was  the  Associated  Press’  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Chillicothe.  His  fellow 
workers  presented  Mr.  Wenis  with 
a  pen-and-clock  desk  set  on  his 
retirement. 


Conclusion 

AS  HAS  BEEN  STATED  in  this  col- 
unm  many  times,  goods  and  services 
that  are  fairly  priced  can  be  sold  at 
a  lower  net  cost  in  a  newspaper  than 
in  any  other  advertising  medium.  It 
is  our  belief  that  a  success  story — 
such  as  the  one  just  reported — might 
be  used  by  national  representatives 
when  they  solicit  refrigerator  manu¬ 
facturers,  piano  manufacturers  or 
manufacturers  of  any  other  unit  that 
calls  for  an  expenditure  that  runs  into 
hundreds  of  dollars. 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  week  an  advarti$in9  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  91.  Mortuaries 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  birth  and  death  dent  of  this  community  all  his  life, 
statistics  covering  a  10  or  20-year  having  been  associated  with  one  of 
period  shows  that  practically  the  same  the  leading  fimeral  directors  of  the 
percentage  of  deaths  occur  in  each  city  before  establishing  his  own  busi- 
community  each  month  and  each  year.  ness.  His  retirement  from  that  posi- 
Through  health  education  and  101  tion  and  the  launching  of  his  business 
other  things  that  we  all  do  to  increase  was  attended  by  the  most  cordial  feel- 
our  age  span,  most  of  us  will  probably  ings  with  his  former  employer, 
live  longer  than  our  parents  or  ances-  In  the  newspaper’s  experience,  this 
tors.  At  least,  on  a  percentage  basis  is  the  first  time  they  have  found  a 
this  seems  to  be  true.  funeral  director  able  to  start  up  and 

Morticians  cannot  do  anything  to  obtain  sufficient  business  in  the  first 
increase  their  business.  They  simply  year  to  place  his  establishment  virtu- 
sit  and  wait  for  the  inevitable  death  ally  on  a  parity  with  his  leading  com- 
that  is  sure  to  occur,  on  some  given  petitors. 

day,  and  the  only  way  that  they  can  His  space  was  not  large  at  any  time 

possibly  increase  their  dollar  volume  but  it  has  been  definitely  consistent — 

is  to  sell  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  three  times  a  week  throughout  the 

a  more  expensive  funeral  or  they  may,  year. 

through  ffieir  services  and  through 

the  friendship  of  families,  get  a  higher  A  Suggestion 

percentage  of  the  funerals  that  are  to  LOCAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
be  held  in  their  community  during  a  may  find  this  suggestion  helpful  in 
given  period  of  time.  In  most  medium  building  a  success  story  for  their  pa- 
size  cities,  one  or  two  mortuaries  will  which  national  “reps”  can  put  to 

accoimt  for  from  609r  to  80r^  of  the  good  use  in  soliciting  national  linage, 
business.  The  beginner  finds  it  a  very  j  Check  the  mortuaries  in  your 
slow  operation.  He  is  in  the  same  po-  oj^y  ^bat  are  not  now  in  your  paper, 
sition  as  a  young  lawyer,  a  dentist  or  2.  Then,  from  your  local  Board  of 
a  doctor — he  must  wait  his  turn  and  Health,  obtain  the  past  year’s  death 
build  his  business  slowly  and  care-  totals  for  your  city  and  the  nximber 

of  services  performed  by  each  of  the 
Occasionally  the  beginner  decides  to  mortuaries, 
take  a  short-cut  and.  up  to  now,  we  3.  This  will  give  you  sufficient  in- 
have  seen  no  short-cut  that  works  as  formation  to  ascertain  which  ones  fall 
effectively  and  efficiently  as  the  fre-  the  group  doing  60%  to  80%  of  the 
quent  vise  of  a  daily  newspaper.  business  and  those  among  whom  the 

remainder  is  divided. 

A  Recent  Test  4.  Now  select  your  best  prospect — 

IN  CX:T0BER,  1937,  the  Marion  (O.)  a  mortuary  in  either  group  may  be 
Star  laid  out  a  little  program  for  a  selected,  the  grouping  simply  aids  in 


SPECIALS"  NAMED 


(6  Mortuaries  in  City) 
Burials 


City  tvtals  . 

Leading  funeral  director 
Second  funeral  director 
Third  funeral  diretcor.. 
Divided  between  prospect 
and  outside  concerns. 
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STRIKE  OUT  THE 

STRIKE !  EnaUbsCitsen. 

of  bon  rroncisco 


And  the 


T, 


PAUL  C.  SMITH 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 


HROUGH  its  general  manager,  Paul 
C.  Smith,  the  Chronicle  accepted  the  job  of 
settling  the  San  Francisco  warehouse  strike. 
Things  began  to  happen,  and  in  record  time 
peace  was  established! 

The  merchants  and  business  men  of  the 
city  were  literally  “up  in  arms,”  demanding 
that  the  four-month  old  warehouse  strike  be 
settled  immediately!  SOMETHING  HAD 
TO  BE  DONE! 

Paul  C.  Smith,  through  an  editoral  directed 
at  both  factions,  picked  up  the  “gauntlet” 
and  voiced  the  demands  of  thecity.  In  answer 
to  that  editorial,  an  offer  was  made  by  both 
factions,  inviting  Smith  to  act  as  mediator. 
The  challenge  accepted.  Smith  assumed  the 
role  of  referree.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  strength  and  soundness  of  his  editor¬ 
ial... “Now  is  the  time  to  get  back  to  work!” 

With  the  same  sound  and  logical  reasoning 
that  characterizes  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
Chronicle,  Smith  brought  the  two  factions 
together  in  a  peaceful  agreement  .  .  .  just 
12  days  after  his  appointment  as  mediator! 

This  is  just  another  reason  why  the 
CHRONICLE  is  the  best  read  paper 
in  the  held! 


HERE’S  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  STORY  OF  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  WAREHOUSE  STRIKE: 


July  6  Hiram  Walker  and  Wool- 
worth  warehousemen  go  on 
strike. 

July  12  Employers  and  Union  dis¬ 
agree! 

July  16  Strike  called  in  13  ware¬ 
houses*  by  Longshoremen. 

July  30  Retailer’s  ultimatum. .  .“Hot 
Car”  causes  further  shut¬ 
down. 

August  &  September 

Strike  settled  down  to  inde¬ 
cision  ...  no  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  for  settlement 


October  5  Paul  C.  Smith  writes 
editorial  “Now  is  the  time 
to  get  back  to  work.” 

October  7  Because  of  definite  stand 
taken,  Smith  is  offered 
position  of  mediator  .  .  . 

October  20  After  numerous  meetings 
.  .  .  “A  meeting  of  the 
minds.”  Peace  reached 
after  4  month  deadlock. 
The  opposing  factions 
“shake  hands”... a  tribute 
to  the  enterprise  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Short  “Takei 


THESE  circus  press  agents  can’t  in¬ 
timidate  Oscar  M.  Dugger,  publisher 
of  the  Andaltisia  (Ala.)  Star.  Some 
time  ago,  under  the  line  “Too  Gener¬ 
ous.”  he  printed,  boxed,  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Star: 

"The  press  agent  of  a  big  circus 
aggregation  which  is  to  give  a  per¬ 
formance  soon  in  another  Alabama 
city,  sent  us  a  reading  notice  which, 
at  our  regular  rates  for  advertising, 
would  amount  to  $10.80,  and  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  same  enclosed  a  reserved 
seat  ticket  for  two  which  would  be 
good  if  presented  at  the  box  office 
with  two  copies  of  the  newspaper 
carrying  the  advertisements.  The 
order  called  for  an  additional  notice, 
but  since  it  was  not  enclosed  we  do 
not  know  just  what  it  would  come 
to.  But,  assuming  that  the  notice 
would  be  as  long  as  the  first  one 
sent,  the  cost  to  us  for  two  tickets 
would  be  exactly  $21.60.  This  press 
agent  overwhelms  us  with  his  gen¬ 
erosity.” 


SAGE  OBSERVATION  of  the  police 
reporter  of  a  Canadian  daily  in  re¬ 
porting  the  killing  of  a  man  by  a  rail¬ 
road  train: 

“When  the  body  was  found  there 
was  no  smell  of  liquor  on  the  breath.” 

■ 

FOR  TYPOGRAPHICAL  inspiration 
the  following  from  an  interview  in 
Kansas  City  Times  ranks  very  high: 

“Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  a  tall  girl  with 
inch-long  crimson  finger  nails,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Kansas  City  at  4  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  a  handsome  bundle 
of  brittle  nerves. 

“Scratching  at  her  piece  of  mind 
were  most  of  the  troubles  of  a  trou¬ 
bled  world.  ...” 

■ 

PRINTERS  on  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 

Sun  and  members  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  are  pretty  exasperated 
at  themselves  and  at  each  other  as  the 
result  of  an  ad  for  a  laundry  heater 
which  went  wrong  recently.  Through 
mistake  the  price  of  the  heater  was 
stated  as  $24.50  instead  of  $8.95,  and 
so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  run  a 
handsome  correction  in  space  one 
column  wide  by  four  inches  deep. 
Headed  “CORRECTION”  the  type 


THE  FOLLOWING  excerpt  is  from 
the  files  of  the  Cattaraugus  (N  .Y.) 
Republican  of  Sept.  16.  1878:  “Sala¬ 
manca — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
gi'eat  poet  and  author,  was  a  guest  at 
the  Krieger  House  Tuesday  night 
(September  16th).  He  arrived  on 
train  20,  and  left  on  the  early  train 
Wednesday  morning  for  Rochester. 
It  appears  that  he  made  a  mistake 
and  went  to  Cattaraugus,  where  he 
waited  for  a  train  returning  to  Sala¬ 
manca.  Mr.  Emerson  is  very  old, 
and  shows  evident  signs  of  decay. 
He  is  very  absent  minded,  and  while 
at  the  Krieger  House  asked  the  same 
questions  several  times.  He  is  the 
most  illustrious  man  who  ever  visited 
Salamanca.” 


■ 

IMAGINE  driving  160  miles  to  cover 
a  football  game,  and  then  being 
denied  admittance  to  the  press  box 
because  “rough  language”  might  be 
used  there! 

That  was  the  experience  of  Mary 
Kimbrough,  Tulsa  Tribune  reporter, 
who  went  to  Norman  to  assist  Jack 
Charvat,  sports  editor,  in  covering 
the  recent  University  of  Oklahoma- 
University  of  Tulsa  game.  She  saw 
the  game  from  the  grandstand. 

Harold  Keith,  director  of  publicity 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  told 
her  the  rule  of  barring  women  from 
the  press  box  could  not  be  broken. 

Miss  Kimbrough  wrote  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune:  “When  you’re  covering  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  from  the  stands  instead  of 
from  the  press  box,  you  can’t  tell 
what’s  happening  down  on  the  grid¬ 
iron,  but  you  have  a  grand  view  of  all 
the  new  fall  hats  in  the  crowd.” 
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read  correctly,  but  the  cut  of  the  laim- 
dry  heater,  with  its  four  legs  pointed 
skyward,  was  run  upside  down! 

■ 

SALLY  RAND’S  appearance  in  court 
as  described  in  Los  Angeles  Evening 
News: 

“She  left  all  her  fathers  at  home  ex¬ 
cept  a  pink  one  that  peeked  out  from 
under  the  folds  of  her  hat.” 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

INCREASED  MAIL  RATE 

The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  & 
Leader  Press  has  announced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  mail  subscription  rates 
of  $1  per  year  after  Nov.  15,  when 
rates  by  mail  in  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Iowa  will  be  increased  to  $5 
per  year,  $2.75  for  6  months,  $1.50  for 
3  months,  and  60  cents  per  month. 
In  all  other  states  the  rate  will  be  $8 
per  year. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  ony  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  mogoiinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  findi^  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recmn- 
mended  m  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicaqo— 35  lost  Waekor  Drivo 
Los  Aoaolos— 1317  Toviot  Stroot 


Co-operation 


That’s  What  Counts! 


It  wasn't  enough  for  The  Hartford  Times  to  lead  the 
way  in  the  promotion  of  real  estate  modernization  in 
1928 — we  went  further  and  provided  in  our  building 
an  exceptionally  attractive  Home  Building  Institute 
where  all  interested  could  see  displayed  the  very  modern 
materials,  appliances  and  accessories  with  which  to  not 
only  modernize,  but  build  new  homes. 

This  Home  Building  Institute,  pictured  above,  has  more 
than  demonstrated  its  usefulness.  It  provided  the  neces¬ 
sary  cooperation  between  manufacturer,  dealer  and 
buyer.  It  stimulated  an  interest  in  modernizing  and  new 
home  building  that  pictures  alone  could  not  do.  It 
provided  a  meeting  place  for  clubs  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  and  brought  an  average  of  more  than  1,500 
interested  persons  to  the  exhibits  every  month. 

The  combination  of  our  avidly  read  Saturday  Real 
Estate  Section  and  Home  Building  Institute  has  brought 
surprising  results.  We  can  cite  case  histories  of  direct 
sales  from  the  Institute  without  number,  demonstrating 
the  success  of  this  splendid  cooperation. 

If  you're  interested  in  selling  building  materials  and 
appliances  in  the  rich  Hartford  market  and  want  more 
details  about  this  eminently  successful  advertising  and 
merchandising  adventure,  just  drop  us  a  card. 


Connecticut's  Greatest  Newspaper 
New  England's  Best  Test  Medium 

Represented  By 

J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


ARNOLD  ON  ADVERTISING 


RIAL 


THURMAN  ARNOLD,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  is  displaying  a  genius  for  getting  himself 
misunderstood.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  he  went 
back  to  his  “Folklore  of  Capitalism”  to  talk  about 
state  religion.  Anyone  who  read  the  book  knew 
that  he  was  not  advocating  an  “established 
church,”  but  several  religious  papers  have  so  in¬ 
terpreted  his  remarks  and  are  denouncing  him  as 
a  “Hitler.” 

He  courted  more  misunderstanding  this  week 
by  his  obiter  dicta  on  the  consent  decrees  in  the 
motor  finance  suits.  Those  decrees  provide  that 
the  Ford  and  Chrysler  motor  companies  may  not 
advertise  that  their  cars  can  be  purchased  through 
the  agency  of  any  specific  finance  organization. 
They  are  free  to  advertise  instalment  purchases, 
and  if  they  mention  one  finance  firm,  they  are  to 
mention  others  affording  equal  services.  The 
finance  firms  are  free  to  advertise  to  their  budget’s 
content. 

He  went  on — for  no  apparent  reason — to  de¬ 
nounce  advertising  as  an  instrument  of  monCjA>ly. 
As  we  understand  it,  a  firm  which  has  ample  re¬ 
sources  to  advertise  its  particular  brand  of  gaso¬ 
line  or  milk  and  to  convince  the  public  that  its 
trade  mark  assures  merit,  is  using  advertising  “to 
build  up  public  preference  for  the  products  of  one 
producer  or  manufacturer  solely  because  it  has  the 
most  advertising  money  and  can  make  the  noise.” 

Where,  then,  would  Mr.  Arnold  start  and  stop 
trade-mark  advertising?  He  sees  the  “proper 
function”  of  advertising  as  “building  up  con¬ 
sumption.”  Right.  Then  we’ll  take  a  local  dairy¬ 
man  in  New  York  or  Wisconsin.  His  herd  pro¬ 
duces  about  the  same  grade  of  milk  as  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  He  happens  to  be  an  acquisitive  soul,  so 
he  puts  a  label  on  his  cans  and  bottles,  buys  a  $5 
ad  in  the  county  weekly.  Folks  come  to  his  front 
door,  buy  his  milk,  like  it.  He  adds  to  his  herd 
and  to  liis  advertising  and  sells  more.  Maybe 
the  county’s  milk  consumption  goes  up;  more 
likely,  his  neighbors  either  lose  sales  or  begin  com¬ 
peting  with  him.  The  eventual  result  is  likely 
to  be  more  sales  for  all,  the  elimination  of  the 
sleepers,  and  the  expansion  of  purely  local  opera¬ 
tions  to  statewide  or  nationwide  scope.  It  is 
from  such  simple  germs  that  milk  advertising 
grew  to  draw  the  sinister  looks  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

Evidently,  Mr.  Arnold  regards  public  relations 
as  no  proper  function  of  advertising.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  it,  yet  there  is  no  field  which  is 
today  engaging  the  attention  of  more  advertising 
men.  Its  need  is  self-evident  from  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  remarks.  If  he,  an  astute 
lawyer  and  a  keen  student  of  sociology,  has  such 
a  fmnt  realization  of  how  today’s  business  has  de¬ 
veloped,  and  how  its  development  may  be  used 
for  the  public  good  more  easily  than  the  public 
harm,  can  it  be  expected  that  John  and  Joanna 
Customer  will  have  any  better  perception? 

Advertising  has  been  abused.  There  isn’t  any 
doubt  of  that,  and  various  Federal  agencies  have 
been  active  in  curbing  abuses.  They  have  been 
effective  in  some  directions.  They  haven’t  made 
any  progress,  however,  against  one  of  the  gravest 
abuses — the  propaganda  by  which  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  have  deceived  and  deluded  the 
public.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  field  here  for 
paid  advertising. 

Exposition  of  the  policies  of  business  over  the 
signatures  of  responsible  corporations  might,  we 
conceive,  dispel  some  of  the  clouds  behind  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  working  blindly  to 
find  grounds  for  monopoly  actions.  It  would  set 
public  standards  to  which  business  would  be 


Woe  is  me  for  my  hurt!  my  wound  is  grievous:  but 
I  said.  Truly  this  is  a  grief,  and  1  must  bear  it 
Jeremiah  X:  19. 


obliged  to  adhere.  It  would  provide  definite  codes 
against  which  the  actions  of  business  could  be 
publicly  judged. 

Alaybe  that’s  all  too  simple  for  Mr.  Arnold. 
He  seems  to  prefer  situations  in  which  he  steps 
from  solid  fact  to  airy  fancy.  His  current  re- 
maiks  are  merely  words,  an  attempt  to  make 
something  nationally  important  out  of  consent 
decrees  which,  of  themselves,  make  hardly  a  rip¬ 
ple  on  the  business  current. 


ELECTION  DAY 


WELL,  we’ve  got  that  behind  us!  The  polling 

upon  which  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  sup¬ 
posed  last  Spring  to  hang  will  be  history  when 
this  reaches  our  readers.  The  results  have  been 
about  what  shrewd  observers  anticipated  and  the 
next  ten  days  will  be  rich  with  “I-told-you-so” 
and  an  assortment  of  explanations. 

On  the  morning  after,  it  seems  to  add  up  .some- 
think  like  this:  The  New  Deal  is  not  repudiated. 
The  author  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  other  legisla¬ 
tion  which  was  warmly  debated  these  past  few 
weeks  returns  triumphant  to  Washington.  There 
is  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  American 
public  is  any  less  “socially  minded”  than  it  was 
two  years  ago.  There  is  ample  warrant  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  same  public  has  decided  that  it 
is  time  to  pull  up  the  team  and  see  what  lies 
ahead  before  dashing  further  along  the  road. 

Hague’s  oppression  of  labor  was  chastised  in 
New  Jersey.  On  the  other  hand,  reckless  labor 
leadership  was  knocked  out  of  Michigan  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  country  wants  neither  Com¬ 
munism,  Fascism,  nor  any  of  their  derivatives. 
California  wants  no  paper  ham  and  eggs. 
Neither  did  it  tolerate  a  Fascist  limit  on  pickets. 
There  was  plenty  of  common  sense  in  these. 

That  is  history  repeating  it.self.  Our  progress 
toward  the  more  abundant  life  did  not  be^n  in 
1932  and  won’t  end  in  1938.  It  has  been  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  forw’ard  surges  and  periods  of  rest  and 
assimilation,  and  we  believe  that  such  a  period  is 
now  beginning.  We  hope  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  his  associates  accept  that  interpretation. 

The  business  community  should  see  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  a  vindication  of  its  plea  that  reform  take  a 
slower  pace.  The  newspapers  should  find  in  it  a 
similar  vindication,  and  take  it  as  calmly  as  they 
took  the  1936  bellow’ings  that  the  press  had  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  public.  This  week’s  ballots 
make  a  far  stronger  case  on  the  other  side,  but 
forget  it.  New’spaper  prestige  doesn’t  re.st  on  the 
results  of  one  election. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  1939 

I’.APER  MANUF.ACTURERS  are  evidently 
optimistic  concerning  the  course  of  newspa- 
{)er  advertising  next  year.  Domestic  compa¬ 
nies  have  set  a  price  for  the  calendar  year  of 
$48  a  ton;  Canadian  producers  are,  to  dale, 
<luoting  a  $50  price  for  the  year.  While  a 
.similar  differential  prevailed  daring  1938,  there 
were  several  anomalous  conditions  which  will 
not  be  duplicated  next  year  and  which  mini¬ 
mized  the  importance  of  the  $2  gap.  If  business 
continues  on  its  expected  upward  course,  we 
can  fore.see  difficulties  for  the  Canadians. 

Important  publishing  interests  are  already 
discussing  the  possibility  of  increased  imports 
from  Europe  if  advertising  volume  demands 
more  paper  use.  The  critical  war  situation  which 
put  the  brake  on  such  ideas  two  mo.'.ths  ago 
seems  to  have  waned  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
But,  despite  the  promises  of  peace  for  this  gen¬ 
eration,  the  war  peril  is  not  remote  enough  to 
make  Europe  attractive  for  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  by  .American  newspapers. 

Canadian  mills,  we  believe,  would  go  far 
toward  overcoming  the  resentment  created  by 
their  1938  policies  if  they  brought  the  1939  price 
into  line  with  the  United  States  quotations. 
They  need  all  the  tonnage  they  can  get  from  the 
U.  S.  .A.,  and  every  ton  that  is  diverted  to  Eu¬ 
rope  prolongs  the  intensity  of  their  financial 
problem.  In  their  understandable  preoccupation 
with  financial  and  political  questions,  they  seem 
to  have  overlooked  a  major  factor  of  any  sales 
relationship — the  goodwill  of  the  customer,  not 
merely  the  individual,  but  the  customer  in  the 
mass.  Even  though  that  entity  will  .sign  no  or¬ 
ders  for  1939,  it  is  one  which  can’t  be  overlooked 
by  an  industry  which  must  have  long-term  pro¬ 
duction  to  work  out  as  heavy  an  investment  in 
plant  and  raw  material  as  confronts  any  primary 
producer  in  this  hemisphere. 


LIKE  IT? 

LOOKING  over  the  several  hundred  editors, 
publishers,  executives,  and  plain  working 
folks  at  recent  newspaper  meetings,  we  noted 
that  the  common  denominator  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  was  the  wearing  of  spectacles.  So,  partly 
because  of  that  observation,  and  partly  b^ause 
this  page  was  the  only  one  not  overhauled  in 
our  dress  reform  last  year,  we  don  new  edi¬ 
torial  type  this  week.  It  is  Scotch  Roman,  9 
point  on  10,  under  a  modernized  heading.  We 
hope  you  share  our  belief  that  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment. 


ON  TO  WASHINGTON 

FEW  NEWSPAPERMEN  of  our  acquaintance 

have  had  the  wide  range  of  experience  that 
Stephen  Bolles  has  enjoyed  over  most  of  the  past 
half-century.  He  was  a  star  reporter  in  Chicago 
more  than  40  years  ago.  He  was  a  managing 
editor  before  he  was  25  in  Buffalo.  He  covered 
the  assassination  of  Pre.sident  McKinley  for  scores 
of  newspapers  as  an  eye-writness  of  that  tragedy. 
He  rode  the  first  20th  Century  Limited.  He  can 
keep  you  up  half  the  night,  or  all  night  if  you  can 
stand  it,  w’ith  a  string  of  tales  that  might  be  called 
the  Arabian  Nights  of  Journalism. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  after  making  and  losing 
and  making  agmn  a  fortune  that  would  have  con¬ 
tented  ninety  and  nine  men,  and  running  the 
gamut  of  newspaper  work,  he  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  caught  on 
as  editor,  and  has  since  made  the  paper  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  quoted  in  the  land 
He  had  realized  the  dreams  of  most  young  new^ 
papermen,  and  today  there  are  few  better  known 
or  more  respected  editors  in  Wisconsin. 

Press  dispatches  of  Nov.  9  added  another  ch^ 
ter  to  the  Bolles  career.  They  told  of  his  election 
as  one  of  the  two  Republicans  Wisconsin  will  send 
to  the  next  Congress.  Accepting  the  nominatiM 
with  the  party’s  blessings  and  misgivings,  he  msdf 
a  newspaper  campmgn  and  a  speaking  camprign 
that  swept  aside  opposition.  At  65,  he  starts  * 
new  and  different  life,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  un 
fitting  for  one  who  traces  his  ancestry  SOO  yc*w 
to  the  stem  and  rock-bound  coast  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  That  breed  made  America.  It  still  tak« 
no  back  seats. 
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Harold  J.  Laski,  Teacher’s  College  of 
Columbia  University,  will  debate  the 
question  “Betrayal  of  Democracy” 
Nov.  13  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


JOHN  DAY  JACKSON,  editor  and 
publisher.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 


Register, 


John  Day  Jackson 


received  the  New  Haven 
Advertising 
Club’s  gold 
medal  award  of 
merit  in  recog¬ 
nition  for  his 
distinguished 
service  to  New 
Haven  at  a 
recent  dinner 
in  his  honor. 
Speakers  lauded 
him  as  “a  leader 
with  vision  and 
ability.”  Let¬ 
ters  congratulat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Jackson 


were  read  from  Lloyd  Stratton,  AP 
assistant  general  manager,  James  G. 
Stahlman,  ANPA  president,  and 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star.  Speakers  included  James 
L  McGovern,  editor,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times-Star;  Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  general  manager,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  Rowland  E.  Baird,  president. 
New  Haven  Advertising  Club,  and 
George  F.  Booth,  publisher,  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram -Gazette. 


Virginius  Dabney,  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare 
suffrage  committee,  which  meets  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  20  to  23  and 
which  will  attempt  to  map  a  program 
designed  to  correct  economic  evils  in 
the  South.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  scheduled  to  address  the  con¬ 
ference  Nov.  22. 

William  Haskell,  assistant  to  the 
president.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
and  John  Bogart,  assistant  Sunday 
editor,  spoke  at  a  Publicity  and  News¬ 
paper  Conference  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
in  New  Haven,  Nov.  10.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  sponsored  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  for  Club  Women. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Young,  wife  of 
C.  M.  Young,  publisher,  Helena 
(Ark.)  World,  was  seriously  injured 
Nov.  7  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Morrilton,  Ark.  She  was  removed  to 
a  Morrilton  hospital  and  examination 
disclosed  fracture  of  the  right  hip. 
Young,  also  a  passenger  in  the  car, 
escapted  injury.  They  were  en  route 
home  after  a  visit  to  the  Ark.  Tuber¬ 
culous  Sanatorium  at  Booneville. 


Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  edi¬ 
tor,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Richmond 
Rotary  Club  Nov.  8  on  “The  Armis¬ 
tice — Twenty  Years  After.” 

Felix  Morley,  editor,  Washington 
Post,  addressed  the  Toledo  Council 
on  the  “Cause  and  Cure  of  War”  at 
the  University  of  Toledo  last  week. 

Eagle  Freshwater,  publisher,  Read¬ 
ing  (Pa.)  Times,  addressed  the  Lions 
Club  of  that  city,  Nov.  3  on  “The 
Making  of  a  Newspaper.” 

Hugh  R.  Moffet,  editor,  Monmouth 
(HI.)  Review  Atlas,  on  Nov.  1  ob¬ 
served  the  completion  of  55  years  of 
connection  with  the  Monmouth  Re¬ 
view  and  Retnew  Atlas.  On  Nov.  5  his 
employes  surprised  him  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  in  his  honor  printed  on 
the  company’s  new  offset  press.  Mr. 
Moffet  joined  the  Monmouth  Daily 
Review  in  1884.  In  three  years  he 
became  its  editor.  In  1924  when  the 
Review  and  Atlas  combined  he  con¬ 
tinued  as  editor.  Mr.  Moffet  has  been 
a  member  of  the  official  board  of  the 
Second  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Monmouth,  for  more  than  50  years. 

Carl  D.  Groat,  editor,  Cincinnati 
Post,  was  chairman  of  a  recent  debate 
between  Senator  Robert  J.  Buckley 
of  Ohio  and  Robert  A.  Taft,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  his  opponent  for  U.  S.  senator. 


Bruce  Crawford,  editor,  Bluefield 
(W.  Va.)  Sunset  News,  has  resigned 
to  become  West  Virginia  State  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Writers’  Project, 
with  headquarters  at  Charleston. 


In  The  Business  Office 


WILLIAM  N.  HARDY,  PNPA  man¬ 
ager,  and  Quinton  E.  Beauge,  city 
editor  of  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette 
and  Bulletin, 
were  initiated 
into  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  Nov.  6  at 
Pe  n  n  s  y 1 V  a  - 
nia  State  Col¬ 
lege,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  as  as¬ 
sociate  members. 
Following  the 
ceremony,  the 
fraternity  held  a 
dinner  at  which 
the  following,  in 
addition  to  the 
initiates,  spoke: 
Prof.  Franklin  Banner,  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism;  State  Sen¬ 
ator  E.  J.  Thompson;  Edward  T. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


ROY  A.  BROWN,  publisher,  San  Ra¬ 
fael  (Cal.)  Independent  and  Sanger 
(Cal.)  Herald,  entered  the  newspaper 
business  through 
the  purchase  of 
a  half -interest  in 
a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Previous¬ 
ly  he  had  been 
a  n  automobile 
salesman,  and  a 
good  one. 

Today  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  commit¬ 
tee  which  in  co- 

Roy  A.  Brown  ^ 

tire  ANPA  is 
representing  newspapers  in  the  wage- 
hour  negotiations  with  the  U.  S.  and 
is  president  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  For 
four  years  he  has  been  a  director  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association. 

A  native  of  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  Mr. 
Brown  moved  to  Sanger,  in  Califor¬ 
nia’s  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  1919.  He 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  San¬ 
ger  Herald  two  years  later,  bought 
the  property  six  months  afterward 
and  a  year  ago  became  publisher  also 
of  the  San  Rafael  daily. 

Assisting  him  in  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  from  the  start  was  Mrs.  Brown, 
the  former  Hazel  Wishard.  Mrs. 
Brown  had  complete  charge  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Sanger 
Herald. 


Leech,  editor,  Pittsburgh  Press;  and 
Carl  Webb.  PNPA  associate  director. 

Walter  C.  Dreyfus,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  Nashville  Banner, 
will  join  Newspaper  Boys  of  America, 
Inc.,  Indianapolis,  effective  Nov.  15, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  Charles 
E.  Knepper,  president  of  NBA.  Mr. 
Dreyfus  was  with  the  Banner  from 
1935  to  1937.  Prior  to  that  he  served 
a.s  a  circulation  executive  on  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald 
for  nine  years. 

A.  W.  Dawson,  for  four  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram-Tribune,  has 
been  named  business  manager  by 
J.  A.  Owens,  publisher. 

C.  J.  Goehringer,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
Evening  News,  chaperoned  45  car¬ 
riers  on  a  recent  trip  to  Avistin, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  publisher, 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  is  co-proprietor 
with  John  S.  Pitts,  of  Anniston’s  new 
Radio  Station  WHMA.  Permit  for 
the  station  has  just  been  granted  by 
the  FCC. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice-president, 

^  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  told  dele- 
gates  to  the  Southern  Interscholastic 
ftess  Assn.,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  Nov.  4 
ffiat  newspapers’  “identify  with  serv- 
and  high  responsibility  toward 
the  community,  state  and  nation 
never  have  been  greater  than  “at  the 
present  time.” 

Hendrik  W.  van  Loon,  famous  his¬ 
torian  and  writer,  was  recently  elected 
0  the  board  of  director  of  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time.  Mr.  van  Loon,  a 
Greenwich  resident,  will  pay  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  editorial 
the  paper.  His  book  “Our 
Rattle  to  be  issued  by  Simon  and 
.  h^ter,  will  probably  be  serialized 
in  the  daily. 

Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  Washington 
correspondent,  London  Times,  and 


IIOOSEGOW  HERMAN 

By  Wally  (A,  A.  Wallgren) 

This  new  comic  strip  was  an  overnight  success  for  two 
reasons : 


1.  The  character  Hoos^ow  Herman  has  had 
an  esiahlished  audience  among  Legion¬ 
naires  for  years. 

2.  It  makes  readers  laugh. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  papers  which  publish  HOOSECOW  HERMAN : 


Atlanta  Jolrnal 
Chattanooga  Free  Press 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Dallas  News 
Indianapolis  News 
l.os  Angeles  Times 
Soi  TH  Bend  Trirlne 


Philadelphia  Record 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Washington  Star 
Peoria  Joi  rnal-Transcript 
Sioix  City  Trirlne 
CoLLMRLs  Citizen 
Tllsa  World 


McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

V.  V.  McKltt  Chas.  V.  McAdam 

Ch^nnan  Prasident 


It. 


The  Landlord  Pays 
the  Rent — and  Ma 
Cinders  Is  Kind! 


I  The  cahlegraiii  from  Pa  Cinders 
j  to  his  daughter  Ella  reads: 

“Black  is  white.  Up  is  down, 
j  Over  is  under,  and  1  have  sonie- 
!  thing  that  will  net  us  a  fortune. 
Hurry  home  next  boat.  Love.” 

j  The  message  has  Ella  guessing. 
But  what  she  finds  going  on  when 
I  she  gets  home  has  her  gasping. 

!  This  is  the  opening  gun  of  fun 
in  the  new  sequence  of  Bill  Con- 
selman’s  and  Charlie  Plumb’s 
daily  comic  strip 

ELLA 

CINDERS 

It  starts  the  week  beginning 

'  MONDAY 
DECEMBER  5 

Advance  proofs  are  ready.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

“TUdiJU 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS’ 

y  continued  from  page  23 

where  they  met  Lieut.-Governor 
Walter  Woodul,  and  later  attended 
Louisiana  State-Texas  U.,  football 
game. 

Banks  A.  Murray,  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times  and  Herald 
for  nine  and  one-half  years  on  used 
cars  and  real  estate,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  street  sales  manager  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  Loyal 
Phillips,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Herman  Teeter,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  Helena  (Ark.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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East  Arkansas  Record.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
and  until  recently  Wcis  editor  of  the 
Russellville  (Ark.)  Tribune. 

Lamont  Odett,  advertising  manager, 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun,  recently, 
was  elected  governor  of  the  Arizona- 
Southern  California  district  of  20-30 
Clubs. 

Clyde  J.  Reason,  district  manager, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette 
circulation  department,  suffered  head 
cuts,  and  Mrs.  Reason  suffered  chest 
injuries,  in  an  automobile  collision  in 
Phoenix  Nov.  3. 

David  E.  Austin,  since  1926  a  road 
representative  in  the  Toledo  Blade 
circulation  department,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  country  circulation  manager 
of  the  Blade  to  succeed  S.  Dai  With- 
erell,  who  died  recently.  Mr.  Austin 
joined  the  Blade  in  1918,  later  worked 
for  the  Detroit  Journal  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Blade  in  1926. 

George  B.  Bradshaw,  has  resigned 
from  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  adver¬ 
tising  staff  to  become  publisher  of  a 
weekly  farm  paper  in  San  Diego. 

B.  C.  Allen,  has  joined  the  Lancaster 
(S.  C.)  News  advertising  staff.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Kershaw  (S.  C.) 
Times. 

George  Mozley,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  Star- Journal,  Long  Island  City, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  1939. 

Thomas  A.  Smith,  son  of  E.  G.  Smith, 
former  general  manager  of  Quebec 
Chronicle -Telegravh,  is  publisher  of 
the  Quebec  Free  Press,  a  new  English 
language  tabloid  weekly  which  made 
its  appearance  Oct.  28. 

John  Copeland,  local  display  depart¬ 
ment,  Minneapolis  Star,  and  Mrs. 
Copeland,  are  the  parents  of  a  seven 
and  one-half  pound  son,  bom  Nov.  1. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


WALTER  M.  HARRISON,  managing 
editor,  Oklahoma  CHv  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  and  Norris  G.  Hen- 
thorae,  editorial  director,  Tulsa 
World,  are  members  of  the  Will 
Rogers  Memorial  Commission,  which 
Nov.  3  dedicated  the  ranch  house  mu¬ 
seum  at  Claremore,  Okla. 

H.  C.  Gibson,  Danville  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
mercial-News  manaeing  editor,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Members  and  Editors 
Assn.,  at  its  annual  meeting  Nov.  5 
at  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University.  Arthur 
Moore,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  was 
chosen  vice-chairman. 

Edward  P.  Dougherty,  associate 
editor.  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Herald,  served  as  guest  desk  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  University  Daily 
Orange  for  its  special  pre-Colgate 
issue  Nov.  4. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  managing  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Jackson  Community 
Chest,  Inc. 

C.  William  Duncan,  interviewer- 
columnist,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  and  past  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sporting  Writers  Assn., 
was  tendered  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  hotel  Nov.  6 
to  celebrate  his  41st  birthday  and  the 
occasion  of  his  3,500th  interview. 
Connie  Mack  was  interviewed  by  the 
guest  of  honor  before  the  diners.  A1 
Horwits,  Evening  Ledger,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  sports  writers, 
presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  with 
a  grandfather’s  clock. 

Ward  Burris,  San  Antonio  Express 
sports  editor,  has  discarded  crutches 


used  for  several  weeks  as  result  of  a 
broken  leg  suffered  in  an  accidental 
fall. 

James  C.  Derieux.  associate  editor, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  Judson  Chap¬ 
man,  city  editor,  Greenville  News, 
and  W.  W.  Smoak,  editor.  Waiter- 
boro  Press  and  Standard,  were  among 
speakers  from  South  Carolina  sta¬ 
tions  during  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Farm  and  Home  period, 
Nov.  5. 

LeRoy  Simerly,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  sports  editor,  and  other  news- 
paptermen  had  a  few  worried  and  ex¬ 
citing  moments  recently  when  the 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  press 
box  caught  fire  during  a  football  game. 
Firemen  quickly  extinguished  the 
blaze,  and  newspapermen  continued 
their  work. 

George  Kelleher,  assistant  sports 
editor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News  is  recovering  after  an  appen¬ 
dicitis  operation. 

George  Clark,  reperter,  Sprinafield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Clark, 
are  the  perents  of  a  daughter,  born 
Nov.  4. 

Ashley  W.  Cooper,  columnist, 
Montreal  Gazette,  has  been  appointed 
day  city  editor.  He  relinquished  his 
column  “Frankly  Speaking.” 

Saul  Carson,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  staff  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Brooklyn  Federation 
of  Jewish  Charities  from  1934  to  1937, 
has  been  appeinted  welfare  publica¬ 
tions  editor  by  David  C.  Adie,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare.  Carson’s 
headquarters  will  be  in  Albany. 

Horace  Williams,  formerly  of 
Houston  Press,  and  J.  P.  Burgess, 
formerly  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  are 
recent  additions  to  the  San  Antonio 
Express  local  staff. 

Charles  A.  Sutherland,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  British  Columbia  Institute 
of  Journalists,  and  a  member  of  Van- 
couver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Province  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  23  years,  is  now  private 
secretary  to  Mayor  George  C.  Miller. 

Mel  Mayne,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
reporter,  was  in  charge  of  an  election 
night  crew  to  total  returns  in  the 
Nov.  8  election  for  all  San  Diego 
newspap)ers. 

Emerson  Price,  rewrite  man,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  and  Mrs.  Price  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  born  recently. 

C.  D.  Batchelor,  New  York  Daily 
News  cartoonist  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  was  a  sp)eaker  at  a  recent 
symp>osium  on  public  opinion  held  at 
Queens  College,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Henry  L.  Brophy,  has  been  named 
state  editor  of  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American,  succeeding  Boardman  Get-i 
singer,  who  recently  became  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Clifford  E.  Hall  was  transferred 
from  the  Waterbury  Republican  staff 
to  the  American  as  a  reporter. 

Jack  Kent,  Boston  Globe,  led  the 
Class  A  field  of  the  Boston  News¬ 
papermen’s  Gold  Association  at  Oak¬ 
ley  Country  Club  Oct.  31  with  a  re¬ 
duced  card  of  81-76.  with  Bill  Bailey 
of  the  Post  second  with  91-78.  Harvey 
Tourangeau  of  the  Post  led  Class  B 
with  103-93,  while  E.  W.  Cook  of  the 
Herald  was  second  with  99-94. 

Del  Bodey,  formerly  city  editor  of 
Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon  and  more 
recently  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Akron  (O.)  Times-Press,  has 
joined  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
Sunday  staff. 

Ralph  Williams,  former  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Albany  news- 
p>ap>erman,  has  joined  the  Mobile 
Register  rewrite  staff.  Williams  was  a 
press  agent  for  one  of  the  circuses 
until  it  folded  early  in  the  summer, 
and  finished  up  the  season  with  the 
Rubin  &  Cherry  Expositions,  a  car¬ 


nival,  which  went  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  Mobile  last  week. 

Walter  Pridemore.  formerly  of 
Houston  Press,  and  Bob  Maverick, 
have  joined  the  San  Antonio  Evening 
News  reportorial  staff. 

Mrs.  Martha  H.  Harding,  formerly 
on  the  recently  suspended  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Post,  has  joined  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Evening  Gazette,  as  Swedish  news 
reporter.  Miss  Annie  Lofgren,  who 
has  been  doing  Swedish  news,  is  on  a 
three-month  leave  because  of  il] 
health.  Leo  Lavin,  formerly  of  the 
Post,  has  joined  the  Worcester  AP 
bureau. 

Betty  Stecker,  formerly  of  Sausalito 
(Cal.)  News,  has  joined  the  Redwood 
City  (Cal.)  Tribune. 


Wedding  Bells 

STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK.  of  Editor 

&  Publisher  staff,  to  Miss  Helen 
Theresa  Matis,  of  Garfield,  N.  J., 
Nov.  5  in  St.  Stehen’s  Hungarian 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Passaic. 

George  Dunn,  editor,  Cudahy 
(Wis.)  Enterprise,  to  Miss  Edna  Law¬ 
ler,  Bay  View,  Wis.,  there,  Oct.  22. 

W.  R.  Twining  of  San  Francisco 
staff,  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  to  Miss  Nancy  Flynn  of 
Woodland,  at  Reno,  Oct.  14. 

Miss  Virginia  Frey,  of  MoundsvUle 
(W.  Va.)  Journal  news  staff,  to  Wil¬ 
bur  T.  Parker  of  McMechen,  W.  Va., 
in  Moundsville,  Oct.  23. 

Hyman  J.  Goldberg,  of  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  spxirts  staff,  to  Miss 
Sadie  L.  Abben  of  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
Oct.  31  at  Elkton,  Md. 

Roy  Swan,  Minneapolis  Star  pho¬ 
tographer,  to  Luella  Arndt  of  Min- 
neapiolis,  Oct.  28. 

Saxton  E.  Bradford,  editor,  Boise 
(Idaho)  Capital  News,  to  Miss  Martha 
Coats,  Boise,  Oct.  22  at  Reno. 

George  Hilton,  editor,  Plymouth 
Sales  Promoter,  to  Miss  Betty  Lou 
Ringel,  Oct.  15. 

George  Engerman,  of  Baltimore  Sun 
staff,  to  Miss  Ida  Sledge,  CIO  Garment 
Union  organizer,  Oct.  25  at  Baltimore. 


_ Special  Editions 

CINCINNAp  TIMES-STAR.  Nov.  4. 

52-page  “Auto  Showroom”  edition, 
containing  news  and  advertising  of 
new  auto  models. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer, 
Nov.  7,  New  Alco-Gravure,  Division 
of  Publication  Corporation,  Hoboken 
plant,  24-p>age  rotogravure,  tabloid 
size. 

Boston  Herald,  Nov.  3,  New  En¬ 
gland  Days  section,  10  pages. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury, Nov. 
4,  New  Buford  Days  edition,  two 
sections,  34  pages. 

Boston  Post,  Nov.  3,  New  England 
Days  section,  9  pages. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening 
Standard,  Nov.  3,  New  Bedford  Days 
edition,  two  sections,  36  p>ages. 

Boston  Globe,  Nov.  3,  New  England 
Days  section,  6  pages. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  Oct.  23,  8-page  Carolines  district 
Kiwanis  convention  section;  8-page 
annual  theatre  tabloid  Oct.  2;  16-p)age 
Spartanburg  Furniture  Week  edition 
Oct.  14;  8-p>age  Belk-Hudson  section. 
Oct.  16. 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  Nov.  3  and  4,  marking  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  $160,000  Consolidated 
Motors,  Inc.,  Ford  dealership,  to 
Phoenix,  7  pxtges. 

Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald,  Oct 
29,  “Fall  Festival  Week”  section,  20 
pages.  A  feature  of  the  section  was 
an  alphabetical  index  of  all  adver¬ 
tisers. 
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AREAS  OF  NEWSPAPER  INFLUENCE 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Third  Study  of  a  Series  Showing  Newspaper  Markets 

An  analysis  prapartd  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  by  Walter  P.  Burn  &  Associates,  Inc. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Furnishing  sworn  statements  of  circulaticn  (not  A.  B.  C.  Audits) 


City 

Families 

Newspaper 

Class 

Circulation 

Ashland 

1,712 

News 

E 

2,751 

Berwick 

3,034 

Enterprise 

E 

4,127 

Bloom  sburg 

2,462 

Press 

M 

7,566 

Bristol 

2,564 

Courier 

E 

3,152 

Coatesville 

3,417 

Record 

E 

6,643 

Columbia 

2,763 

News 

E 

3,734 

Danville 

1,851 

News 

M 

2,873 

Doylestown 

1,262 

Intelligencer 

E 

4,309 

Easton 

8,929 

Plain  Dealer 

M 

8,815 

Hanover 

3,144 

Stm 

E 

16,701 

Hazelton 

7,888 

Plain  Speaker,  Standard-Sentinel 

M-E 

21,989 

Homestead 

4,346 

Messenger 

E 

6,017 

Jersey  Shore 

1,629 

Herald 

E 

2,398 

Lebanon 

6,480 

News-Times 

E 

12,732 

Lehigbton 

1,686 

Leader 

E 

2,423 

4,817 

Lock  Haven 

2,486 

Express 

E 

Mahonoy  City 

3,154 

Record  American 

E 

6,127 

Mauch  Chunk 

841 

Times-News 

E 

3,083 

Middletown 

1,565 

Journal 

E 

1,412 

Milton 

2,315 

Standard 

E 

3,957 

N  anticoke 

5,378 

Press 

E 

1,812 

4,471 

Phoenixville 

2,759 

Republican 

E 

Pittston 

3,679 

Gazette 

E 

4,979 

Pottstown 

4,925 

Herald 

M 

Pottsville 

6,012 

Journal 

E 

10,486 

Sayre 

1,998 

Times 

E 

5,468 

2,976 

Shamokin 

4,784 

Herald 

E 

Shenandoah 

4,438 

Herald 

E 

7,177 

Tamaqua 

3,029 

Courier 

E 

4,326 

5,741 

Towanda 

1,170 

Review 

M 

Wilkes-Barre 

18,718 

News 

E 

21,011 

York 

14,460 

Dispatch 

Gazette  &  Daily 

E 

M 

22,273 

20,632 

THE  principles  underlying  this  series 
of  map  studies  of  newspaper  in¬ 
fluence  were  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
two  previous  publications,  Aug.  20 
and  Oct.  1,  covering  New  York  State 
and  New  Jersey.  For  those  who 
missed  these  issues,  we  summarize 
the  story  herewith. 


The  series  presents  a  new  set  of 
working  maps  on  succeeding  pages 
visualizing  the  essentials  of  newspaper 
markets  and  newspaper  coverage. 

Newspaper  markets  are  shown  on 
the  first  map,  with  county  lines  and 
the  names  of  cities  where  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  published.  The  exact  size 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


Those  Men  From  Mars 

THIS  WEEK’S  PRIZEl— a  full  round 

of  applause — goes  to  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Couront  for  its  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  headed,  “The  Men  From 
Mars.  If  They  Come — you’ll  read  all 
about  it  in  your  newspapers!”  Time¬ 
ly,  non-competitive,  written  in  a 
terse,  to-the-point  style,  it  is  as  at¬ 
tention-compelling  and  persuasive  an 
advertisement  as  we  have  seen  in 
many  a  long  day. 

Here’s  a  boiled-down  version  of 
the  copy:  “The  news  departments  of 
a  newspaper  are  constantly  bom¬ 
barded  with  reports  of  strange  hap¬ 
penings,  sensational  events,  daring 
crimes.  One  of  the  first  obligations 
of  journalism  is  ACCURACY!  Every 
report  must  be  verified,  verified,  veri¬ 
fied.  When  you  see  it  in  your  news¬ 
paper  —  you  feel  sure  that  it  is 
true. 

When  word-of-mouth  rumors  spread, 
the  first  thought  of  people  is  ‘Let’s 
phone  the  newspaper!’  If  a  report  is 
unconfirmed  it  is  given  as  uncon¬ 
firmed.  If  an  article  is  fiction  it  is 
clearly  marked  fiction.  It  is  this 
quality  of  cold,  dispassionate  accu¬ 
racy  that  makes  your  newspaper  so 
Valuable  to  you.  For  the  REAL 
news  of  the  world — start  every  day 
right  with.  .  .  .” 

Why,  we  never  said  a  word  about 
radio! 


Reel  Story  of  a  News  Story 
HERE’S  ONE  MOVIE  we  all  doubt¬ 
less  will  want  to  put  on  our  must 
lists  and  hope  for  the  opportunity  to 
see  it  some  day — the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle’s  “The  Story  of  a  News 
Story.”  Filmed  in  the  Chronicle’s 
plant,  the  picture  is  currently  being 
exhibited  in  Houston  movie  houses 
as.  a  promotion  to  build  circulation 
and  prestige.  It  will  be  shown  later  to 
civic  clubs  and  groups,  in  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  Chronicle’s 
territory.  Some  300,000  persons  are 
expected  to  see  it  within  a  few  months. 

“The  film,”  writes  Thomas  Wain- 
wright,  the  Chronicle’s  promotion 
manager,  who  wrote  the  scenario, 
“runs  about  12  minutes.  It  has  a  mu¬ 
sical  background,  with  narration  by 
John  Martin,  who  talks  for  Paramount 
and  other  newsreels.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Chronicle  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  connection.  We  get  our  plugs 
through  the  appearance  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  name  on  trucks,  the  front  of  the 
building,  carriers’  bags,  and  two  shots 
of  the  Chronicle’s  front  page — all  of 
which  is  integrated  into  the  story,  and 
therefore  is  indirect  and  inoffensive. 
Audiences  find  the  picture  entertain¬ 
ing  and  educational.  Theater  execu¬ 
tives  consider  it  a  Grade  A  short  and 
are  billing  it  on  their  marques  and  in 
their  advertising  along  with  their  fea¬ 
tures.” 

ITie  film  shows  how  the  Chronicle 


and  location  of  the  newspaper  city  or 
city  zone  is  shown,  with  its  popula¬ 
tion  indicated  in  thousands.  News¬ 
paper  circulation  outside  the  cities  of 
publication  is  shown  by  dots,  each  dot 
representing  1,000  people,  located 
carefully  on  a  working  base  map 
which  shows  every  township  and  vil¬ 
lage.  / 

The  second  map  indicates  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  circulation  of  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  cities  having  a  city 
zone  population  of  90,000  or  more. 
For  this  and  the  third  map,  which 
delineates  the  circulation  influence 
zone  of  newspapers  published  in 
cities  of  less  than  90,000,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  Audit  Reports  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  which  show 
by  cities,  counties,  and  villages  all 
places  which  receive  25  or  more  copies 
of  each  newspaper.  While  the 
A.B.C.  audit  reports  formed  the  basis 
of  this  analysis,  any  carefully  audited 
statement  of  circulation  which  is 
equally  detailed  and  which  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  agency  space  buyers  may 
be  used. 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  this 
newspaper  influence,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  the  range  within  which 
iiewspajjer  circulation  reached  10% 
of  the  number  of  families  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  For  the  larger  markets  the 
county  unit  was  chosen;  for  the 
smaller,  the  finer  detail  of  towns  and 
villages. 

covers  a  fire,  taking  the  audience 
through  every  step  in  the  process  of 
reporting,  editing,  publishing  and  de¬ 
livering  the  news.  Without  resorting 
to  any  of  Hollywood’s  distortions  of 
the  newspaper  business,  it  is  a  dra¬ 
matic,  swift-moving  story.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  is  the  first  film  produced  in 
Houston.  Production  was  by  Na¬ 
tionwide  Pictures,  direction  by  Frank 
L.  Morang. 

Teasers 

THE  Indianapolis  Star  is  using  a  se¬ 
ries  of  cartoons  as  teaser  advertise¬ 
ments  to  create  reader  interest  in  their 
Automobile  Show  Section.  The  car¬ 
toons  are  being  run  throughout  the 
paper  the  week  before  the  Section 
appears.  Reprints  of  the  cartoons  are 
being  mailed  to  advertisers  and  agen- 


World's  Fairs 

FROM  the  Grey  Advertising  Agency’s 
bulletin,  “grey  matter,”  we  pass 
along  a  tip:  “New  York  newspapers 
will  carry  tremendous  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  next  year  tying  up  with 
World’s  Fair.  Manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  throughout  the  country  who 
want  to  know  what  is  happening  that 
may  later  spread  nationwide  will  do 
well  to  get  one  or  more  New  York 
newspapers  regularly  during  Fair 
time.  In  addition.  New  York’s  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  working  nights 
developing  unique  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Fair — they’ll  be  worth 
studying.”  This  probably  applies  to 
newspaper  promotion  people  as  well. 
With  the  further  advice  that  there’s 
another  World’s  Fair  worth  watching 
at  the  other  end  of  the  United  States, 
too. 

Radio 

TWO  EXAMPLES  of  effective  use  of 
radio  for  newspaper  promotion 
come  to  our  attention  this  week.  The 


Los  Angeles  Evening  News  is  broad¬ 
casting  a  weekly  contest,  “Tic-Tac- 
Toe  on  the  Radio,”  which  requires 
participants  to  be  familiar  with  the 
paper’s  contents.  Saturday’s  paper 
contains  a  diagram  for  contestants  to 
fill  out  as  they  listen  to  the  program 
Saturday  night.  Nine  questions  are 
asked  during  the  15-minute  program 
which  contestants  answer  with  an  “x” 
for  yes  and  an  “o”  for  no  in  the  dia¬ 
gram.  The  questions  are  based  on 
material  that  appeared  in  the  paper 
during  the  week.  For  instance,  “Did 
Westbrook  Pegler,  in  his  column  Tues¬ 
day,  advocate  a  State  lottery  instead 
of  the  $30-every-Thursday  plan?” 
Weekly  prizes  are  offered,  with  an 
automobile  as  grand  prize  at  the  end 
of  13  weeks.  The  game  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  Robert  L.  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  News,  and  Ben  Sweet- 
land,  and  is  a  copyrighted  feature. 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Age-Herald  broadcast  a  weekly  fea¬ 
ture,  “Birmingham  is  on  the  Air,”  in 
which  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alabama”  visit 
the  News-Age-Herald  building  and 
are  escorted  by  members  of  the  pa¬ 
pers’  staffs  on  trips  to  points  of  inter¬ 
est  in  and  around  Birmingham.  One 
program,  for  instance,  had  Betty  Bir¬ 
mingham,  fashion  editor,  take  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alabama”  on  a  tour  of  the 
city’s  department  stores.  Another 
time,  Robert  Kincey,  industrial  editor, 
took  the  couple  to  visit  an  iron  mine 
and  then  a  steel  mill. 

“For  the  past  two  or  three  years,” 
says  Harry  Hoyle,  promotional  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  papers,  who  prepares  the 
radio  programs,  “we  have  been  rxm- 
ning  page  spreads  featuring  Birming¬ 
ham  as  the  metropolis  of  Alabama. 
The  radio  program  is  directed  toward 
the  same  end — bringing  out-of-town 
visitors  to  the  city.” 

■ 

St.  Louis  Newsdealers 
Ask  Boys'  Exemption 

A  petition  for  exemption  of  news¬ 
boys  from  the  rulings  made  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  and  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
been  filed  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  by  the  Wholesale  News 
Dealers  Co-operative  Association,  St. 
Louis,  on  grounds  that  the  Act  does 
not  apply  to  newsboys  acting  as  in¬ 
dividual  merchants. 

“Newsboys  in  St.  Louis,”  the  peti¬ 
tion  read,  “are  not  selected  by  any 
of  the  newspapers.  TTie  newspapers 
have  no  list  of  newsboys  and  do  not 
know  who  they  are.  Neither  the 
newspapers,  nor  the  wholesale  news¬ 
dealers  exercise  control  over  the 
newsboys,  except  that  should  a  news¬ 
boy  be  guilty  of  practices  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  business,  the  wholesale 
newsdealer  supplying  him  will  refuse 
to  sell  him  papers.  Therefore,  in  St. 
Louis  and  vicinity  the  wholesale  news¬ 
dealers  and  the  newsboys  do  not  come 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Laws  or  the  Social  Security  Laws. 

Not  Engaged  in  Commarce 

“While  the  Act  is  probably  appli¬ 
cable  to  newspapers,  it  would  seem 
clear  that  it  does  not  apply  to  news¬ 
boys  because  they  are  not  engaged  in 
the  production  of  the  newspaper. 

“TTie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  it 
would  seem,  applies  only  to  ‘indus¬ 
tries  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce.’ 
(Sec.  2  of  the  Act.) 

“Your  petitioners  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  that  in  St.  Lauis  and  vicinity  the 
wholesale  newsdealers  and  the  news- 
^ys  are  not  engaged  ‘in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  com¬ 
merce’  and  for  this  reason  do  not 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.” 
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All  newspapers  in  nwrkets  with  a  City  Zone  population  of  90,000  or  more  are  shown  by  distinctive  lined  arrows  which 
point  to  counties  in  which  circulation  is  sufficient  to  cover  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  families.  Prepared 
for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  by  Walter  P.  Burn  &  Associates,  Inc.  Sources:  Latest  Audit  Reports  of  A.  B.  C.;  U.  S. 
Census  of  Population.  1930. 


City  Zone 

County 

City  Zone 

Newspaper 

Coverage 

County 

Coverage 

City 

Families 

Class 

% 

Families 

% 

Allentown 

23,100 

Call-Chronicle-News  . 

.  M  &  E 

136.5 

41,740 

105.5 

Harrisburg 

32,400 

Telegraph  . . 

.  E 

57.7 

59,210 

94.5* 

Patriot  &  News . 

.  M  &  E 

113.5 

94.6* 

Lancaster 

27,100 

Intelligencer-Joumal  . . 

.  M 

107.0 

48,669 

101.3 

New  Era  . 

.  E 

Philadelphia 

490,000 

Evening  Bulletin  . 

.  E 

78.3 

458,630 

82.0 

Eve.  Public  Ledger  . 

.  E 

35.0 

36.5 

Daily  News . 

.  E 

27.8 

29.4 

Record  . 

.  M 

36.7 

38.2 

Inquirer . 

.  M 

47.0 

47.7 

Reading 

30,700 

Reading  Times . 

.  M 

71.3 

56,960 

57.8 

Reading  Elagle  . 

.  E 

87.0 

76.0 

Scranton 

44,200 

Times  . 

.  E 

78.2 

66.690 

70.0 

Tribune  . 

.  M 

46.8 

46.0 

Wilkes-Barre 

26,400 

Times-Leader  . 

.  E 

55.0 

92,420 

32.1 

Record  . 

.  M 

53.3 

30.5 

*  Total  families  in  Dauphin  &  Cumberland  Counties  which  contain  Harrisburg  city  zone. 
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Folder  giving  detoded  data  on  \ 

Loncoster  Morket  Upon  rec|U6St.  j  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  PAUL  BLOGK  AND  ASSOOiATES  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Trading  Center  of  Quarter  Million  Buyers! 


The  Lancaster  Newspapers  completely  cover  this  wealthy 
industrial  and  agricultural  market  with  over  53,000  copies 
daily  and  over  26,000  Sunday. 


READER  ACCEPTANCE  —  VALUE  —  COVERAGE 
are  what  your  advertising  dollar  buys  in . 


Not  size  alone,  but  PRODUCTION  OF  WEALTH 
rotes  the  Lancaster  Market  FIRST  consideration  as  an 
outlet  for  all  general  advertisers. 


AND  one  of  the  richest,  most  modern  agricultural 
areas  in  the  United  States  with  farm  products  valued  at 
over  $46,000,000. 


591  diversified  industries  manufactured  products 
in  1937  exceeding  $132,000,000  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  more  than  $35,000,000 


In  addition  to  96.4%  American  born  white, 
Lancaster's  per  capita  buying  power  of  $690  exceeds  the 
state's  per  capita  of  $675  and  the  nation's  $584. 


EXTRA ! 


The  Lancaster  Newspapers 


A  City  Zone  of  1 0  5,4  2 1 

^  ^  (A.  B.  C.) 


\ 


I 
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DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

EflSfERn  PEnnsviunnifl 


The  relation  of  population  grouping  to  cities  in 
which  daily  newspapers  are  published.  Prepared 
for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  by  Walter  P.  Burn 
&  Associates,  Inc. 

Sources:  Latest  Audit  Ref^orts  of  A.  B.  C.;  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book;  U.  S.  Census  of  1930  and  Minor  Civil  Division  Maps. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CITY  ZONE  POPULATIONS  Eastern  Pennsylvania 


City 

Population  Families 

City 

Population  Families 

Allentown 

.  93,463 

23,100 

Hazleton . 

_  36,765 

7,888 

Ashland . 

.  4,164 

1,712 

Jersey  Shore . 

5,781 

1,629 

Berwick . 

.  12,660 

3,034 

Lancaster . 

....  105,421 

27,100 

Bethlehem 

.  75,239 

17,500 

Lansdale . 

....  8,379 

2,093 

Bloomsbnrg  . 

.  9,093 

2,462 

Lebanon . 

....  25,561 

6,480 

Bristol . 

.  11,799 

2,564 

Lehighton . 

6,490 

1,686 

Carlisle . 

.  12,600 

3,556 

Lewiston . 

13,357 

3,146 

Chester . 

.  67,223 

15,400 

Lock  Haven . 

9,668 

2,486 

Coatesville . 

.  14,582 

3,417 

Mahanoy  City  . 

14,784 

3,154 

Columbia . 

.  11,349 

2,763 

Mauch  Chunk  . 

_  3,206 

841 

Danville . . . 

.  7,185 

1,851 

Middletown . 

....  6,085 

1,565 

.  4,557 

1,262 

Milton . 

_  8,552 

2,315 

Easton . 

.  76,747 

19,800 

Mount  Carmel . 

....  26,088 

5,450 

Gettysburg  . 

.  5,584 

1,552 

Nanticoke . . 

26,043 

5,378 

Hanover . 

.  17,770 

3,494 

Norristown . 

.  35,853 

7,607 

Harrisburg . 

.  119,645 

32,400 

Philadelphia . 

.  2,081,602 

490,000 

City  Population 

Phoenixville  .  12,029 

Pittston .  18,246 

Pottstown .  19,430 

Pottsville .  27,225 

Reading .  123,407 

Sayre .  7,902 

Scranton .  191,960 

Shamokin .  20,274 

Shenandoah .  21,782 

Stroudsburg  &  East  Stroudsburg. .  12,060 

Sunbury .  15,626 

Tamaqua .  12,936 

Towanda .  4,104 

West  Chester .  12,325 

WUkes-Barre .  122,463 

Williamsport .  58,068 

York .  55,254 


Families 

2,759 

3,679 

4,925 

6,720 

30,700 

1,998 

44,200 

4,784 

4,438 

3,390 

4,215 

2,029 

1,170 

3,195 

26,400 

14,900 

14,460 
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Ute>  mcui>  who.  k4U04ju>i! 


He’s  the  fellow  who  checks  the  daily  cash  receipts! 
He  knows  that  the  Reading  TIMES  brings  him  bet¬ 
ter  RESULTS!  He  knows  that  the  TIMES  reaches 
the  progressive  buying  group  .  .  .  the  people  that 
want  your  goods! 

hivery  year  local  merchants  are  placing  more  and 
more  advertising  in  the  TIMES!  That’s  why  the 
TIMES  is  leading  the  local  field!  Your  product  needs 
Reading  and  the  Reading  TIMES, 

Let  us  show  you  a  score  more  reasons  why  the  TIMES 
is  your  best  buy! 


^*prefer''th£*  READING  TIMES 

Representatives:  JOH^  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES.  225  IV.  ^9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Phila«lclphia  (R.  !•  Bi«bvcll.  San  Irancisco,  Los  Angeles) 
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DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  INFLUENCE  ZONES 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Zone  of  Influence  of  each  newspaper  in  markets  of  less  than  90,000  City  Zone  population  is  shown  by  a  closed  line. 
This  is  not  a  trading  area,  simply  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Audit  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  which  should  be  consulted  for  de¬ 
tails.  Prepared  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  by  Walter  P.  Burn  &  Associates,  Inc.  Sources:  Latest  Audit  Reports  of 
A.  B.  C. ;  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1930. 


COVERAGE  BY  A.B.C.  NEWSPAPERS 
In  Cities  of  Less  Than  90,000  Population  (City  Zone) 


City 

Families 

in 

City  Zone 

Newspaper 

Class 

Coverage 

%of 

City  Zone 

Bethlehem 

17,500 

Globe-Times 

E 

81  0 

Carlisle 

3,556 

Sentinel 

E 

72.8 

Chester 

15,400 

Times 

E 

93  0 

Easton 

19,800 

Express 

E 

102  0 

Lansdale 

2,093 

N.  Penn  Reporter 

E 

73  5 

Lewistown 

3,416 

Sentinel 

E 

137  7 

Mount  Carmel 

5,450 

Item 

E 

71.0 

Ncrristown 

7,607 

Times-Herald 

E 

91  8 

Pottstown 

4,925 

Morning  Herald 

M 

56  0 

Pcttstown 

4,925 

Mercury  &  News 

M 

63.2 

City 

Families 

in 

City  Zone 

Newspaper 

Class 

Coverage 

%of 

City  Zone 

Pottsville 

6,720 

Schuylkill  Reporter 

M 

73  8 

Stroudsburg  & 

E.  Stroudsburg 

3,390 

Republican 

Record  &  Sun 

E 

M-E 

61  3* 

Sunbury 

4,215 

Item 

E 

107  4 

West  Chester 

3,195 

Local  News 

E 

101  5 

Williamsport 

14,900 

Gazette-Bulletin 

M 

107.0 

Sun 

E 

*  %  coverage  of  Record  only — no  audit  available  for  combined  circu¬ 
lation. 


in  equipment,  accessories 
and  supplies  that  the 


NEWS 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

NEEDS 


WE  INVITE  YOUR  INQUIRY 

inniEoo 

15  West  47th  St.,  NewYork  City 


GRAFLEX  "P/iize -'UJinrim^  CAMERAS 


Flash  Synchronization 
Tests  Aid  Color  Work 


proper  filter.  Extra  Battery  Power 

With  a  view  to  offering  th3  news-  ^here  will  be  some  photographers 
paper  cameraman  the  correct  com-  how  we  em- 

bination  for  use  with  either  type  lamp,  ^  ^he  three  lamps.  Here  is  the  ] 
the  writer  has  set  about  to  induce  had  Mendelsohn  con- 

Ae  manufacturers  of  all  flash  bulbs  ^  battery  holder  I 

for  color  use  to  provide  the  correct  ^^h  three  outlets  instead  of  the  regu-  I 
alters.  It  IS  rather  simple  for  the  j^tion  two-plug  model.  One  bulb  is  j 
photographer  to  operate  with  color  ^he  upright  position  in  the  I 

films  when  engaged  in  making  ex-  ^^^et  of  the  lamp  holder.  We  then  I 
po^res  of  posed  subjects  The  tripod  ^  ^  ^^^het  holder' 

and  nectary  number  of  lamps  may  ^hich  was  clipped  to  the  base  of  the ' 
1^  employed  but  the  o^ration  is  holder  thereby  having  two  bulbs 

slowed  up  and  action  is  lost.  illumination.  A  third  clamp 

Simpler  Method  Sought  type  socket  was  clipped  to  the  back  i 

The  recent  experiments  were  main-  of  a  chair  and  placed  close  to  the  j 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  subject.  All  were  hooked  in  for  .syn-  i 
use  of  color  films  in  connection  with  chronization  and  operated  by  the ; 
flash  synchronization.  To  record  ac-  cameraman  alone.  Just  one  more  de-  ' 
tion  shots  in  or  outdoors  in  natural  tail.  We  used  an  eight-cell  battery  | 
color  without  being  burdened  with  lamp  holder.  This  extra  battery  power ; 
extra  equipment  was  another  objec-  is  an  insurance  against  failure  of  Tier- 
tive.  The  results  up  to  the  present  feet  synchronization.  While  three , 
writing  are  fairly  satisfactory.  We  cells  have  sufficient  energy  for  a  few 
have  proved  that  it  is  an  easy  task  to  shots,  the  power  diminishes  very  rap-  | 
make  exposures  on  Dufaycolor  films  idly  when  used  for  a  series  of  expo-  I 
at  speeds  ranging  up  to  and  including  sures.  Another  point  in  favor  of  the 
1  '2()0th  of  a  second  with  an  F.4.5  Carl  extra  battery  power  is  that  there  is  ^ 
Zeiss  lens  stopped  down  to  F.ll  at  ample  amperage  in  eight  cells  to  carry  ^ 
distances  from  six  to  12  feet.  over  the  remote  connections.  i 

The  exposures  have  been  made  with  The  most  recent  experiments  were  | 
various  quantities  of  bulbs.  The  last  conducted  with  Wabash  lamps,  using ; 
experiment  showed  that  an  exposure  them  with  and  without  filters.  For  | 
made  with  three  number  20  foil  lamps  the  purpose  Wabash  made  some  spe-  : 
was  fully  timed  if  not  a  trifle  over  ex-  cial  lamps.  Some  bulbs  were  made  j 
posed.  In  this  operation  the  picture  with  an  opalescent  glass  and  lac- 1 
was  taken  at  a  10-foot  distance  from  quered  on  the  inside  with  a  dyed  j 
camera  to  subject.  The  lamps  were  preparation.  The  dye  in  the  lacquer  i 
placed  as  follows  one  bulb  directly  act^  as  a  filter.  Another  batch  of  I 
over  the  camera.  Another  bulb  about  bulbs  were  specially  made  for  provid- 
five  feet  from  the  subject  on  the  right  ing  an  increased  illumination  without ! 
side  and  the  third  lamp  set  at  the  changing  its  peak.  These  bulbs  were 
same  distance  on  the  left  side.  The  made  of  the  standard  glass  used  in  the 
exposure  was  made  on  a  5  x  7  Dufay-  regular  types  of  bulbs  except  that  the 
color  film.  A  Zeiss  IS.cm.,  F.4.5  lens  lacquered  substance  was  also  dyed 
was  used  with  diaphram  stopped  with  a  filter  value  substance, 
down  to  between  F.8  and  F.ll.  The  tests  showed  that  these  wire- 

Setting  aside  the  5x7  outfit  we  filled  bulbs  need  color  correction  for 
then  turned  to  the  4x5  Speed  use  with  Dufaycolor  films.  Various 
Graphic  for  exposing  at  various  shades  of  blue  filters  were  employed 
speeds  and  distances.  It  must  be  and  while  the  exposures  were  per- 
remembered  that  on  the  4x5  camera  feet  the  tone  of  the  transparencies 
we  used  an  F.13.5  cm.  lens  which  nat-  were  a  trifle  on  the  blue  side.  It  is 
urally  requires  less  bellows  extension  (Continued  on  page  32) 


/I  Speed  Graphic  Shot  by  C.  O.  Schlaver, 
City  editor.  The  Star  Courier,  Kc-,vanee,  III. 


For  Shots  Like  This  Use  a  New 
Miniature  2'/^  x  S'a  SPEtOmAtmtE 


with  Built-in  Focal  Plane  Shutter  Flash  Synchronization 

Here  is  the  perfect  camera  for  “shooting”  fast  indoor  action  such  as 
that  pictured  above.  Because  the  new  Miniature  2’/^  x  Speed  Graphic 
is  equipped  with  built-in  focal  plane  shutter  flash  synchronization,  it  is  the 
camera  for  making  flash  exposures  at  high  focal  plane  shutter  speeds.  The 
actual  synchronizing  mechanism  is  built  into  the  camera — all  you  need 
is  a  battery  case-and-reflector  combination  which  can  easily  be  “plugged 
in”  by  means  of  a  connecting  cord  to  an  outlet  built  into  the  camera  back. 
Synchronization  is  automatic  and  accurate  for  all  focal  plane  shutter  speeds 
from  1/60  up. 

This  outstanding  advance  in  news  picture  photography  combined  with 
the  camera's  really  small  size  -36%  smaller  than  any  other  Speed  Graphic 
ever  built — make  the  Miniature  2J4  x  3J4  ideally  adapted  for  indoor 
sports  pictures-  -and  a  natural  complement  to  your  present  Speed  Graphic 
equipment.  Have  your  Dealer  show  you  its  many  advanced  features. 

Miniature  2V4  x  3V4 

n  .  ’  SPEED  GRAPHIC  Features 

.1  e  Interehangeable 

e  Built'in  Focal  Plane  Shutter 
Fla!ih  Synchronization 

*  Accessory  Internally  Coupled 

lee  Range  Finder 

e  Generous  Bellows  Extension 
e  Dual  Focusing  Controls 
^  e  Helical  Racks  and  Pinions 

*  Precision  Vernier  Footage 

e  Satin  Chrome  Trim 


MEW  the 

ctu.es  ■  ■ 

— Anybody  can  make  a  synchron- 
iier,  but  only  MENDELSOHN 
makes  the 


FREECATALOG! 


foi.me;k  ok.xfi.kx  <okfok.\tio\ 
nKFT.  EJ'-.-W,  KO(  iie>te:k,  N.  Y.,  f, 

riease  send  me  free  Miniature  2'4  x  3% 
Graphic  folder  and  free  Grafle.'c  catalog. 


Senil  for  free  folder  on  the 
Miniature  2',i  x  S%  Speed 
Graphic  and  free  c.italog  of 
Gratlex  and  Speed  Graphic 
.\merican-made,  l*rize-Win- 
ning  Cameras  and  .Accessor¬ 
ies.  I'.se  coupon  at  the  right, 
if  you  wish.  Kolmer  Gratlex 
Cori>oration,  Uept.  EF-35. 
Rochester,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  a  3c  stamp  for  a  handy,  flash 
exposure  slide  scale — E-IO.  Speed- 
guns  are  made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

S.  MENDELSOHN 

202  East  44th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


Addrkss 


Statk 
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Tests  Are  Aid 
In  Color  Work 

continued  from  page  31 


believed  that  with  the  special  light 
blue  filters  which  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared.  a  truer  tone  will  be  obtained 
with  these  lamps.  One  outstanding 
feature  of  this  combination  was  the 
improved  tonal  value  of  the  yellows. 
We  believe  that  for  the  first  time  we 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  real 
yellow  in  Dufaycolor  films.  The  red 
tone  has  also  been  reduced  to  normal 
and  those  of  us  who  are  participating 
in  the  experiments  are  of  the  opinion 
that  within  a  short  time  we  will  have 
information  on  this  subject  which 
will  be  most  helpful  to  the  many 
photographers  who  are  now  playing 
with  color  flash-synchronization. 

Better  Printing  Qucdity 
ONE  BY-PRODUCT  of  the  tests  was 
the  making  of  a  negative  in  black 
and  white  which  will  provide  better 
printing  quality  than  ordinarily  ob¬ 
tained  by  speed  synchronization.  A 
common  complaint  has  been  the  ex¬ 
cessive  chalkiness  of  the  face  of  a 
subject  photographed  at  close  range 
with  the  extra  high  speed  films.  Many 
exposures  were  made  in  the  recent 
tests  on  black  and  white  stock  to  form 
a  basis  of  calibrations. 

We  discovered  that  the  use  of  a 
very  light  filter  when  making  a  six- 
foot  speed  flash  was  most  desirable. 
It  is  true  that  the  reds  in  the  pictures 
were  grayer  but  the  tonal  quality  of 
the  flesh  was  excellent.  The  dark 
clothes  of  the  subject  needed  no  shad¬ 
ing.  In  all  the  softness  of  the  entire 
negative  was  obtained  without  any 
trace  of  flatness.  The  red  lips  were 
not  so  light  and  yet  not  objectionably 
dark. 

We  know  that  photographers  are 
not  happy  about  carrying  extra  as- 
cessories  but  we  believe  there  are 
many  assignments  on  which  a  pho¬ 
tographer  may  use  the  light  blue 
filter  to  advantage.  It  is  a  very  simple 
affair  to  clip  this  filter  on  the  front 
of  the  lens. 

Experiment  Suggested 
We  also  report  here  the  findings  of 
this  tyi)e  of  exposure.  Using  the 
Eastman  Super  Press  Panchromatic 
film  and  the  regulation  Zeiss  F.4.5. 
13.5cm  lens  in  a  compur  shutter,  we 
made  an  exposure  of  a  subject  at  a 
distance  of  six  feet.  The  model  had 
a  very  white  face  and  wore  dark 
clothes.  One  exposure  was  made  in 
the  normal  manner  without  a  filter 
while  the  second  was  shot  with  a  very 
light  blue  filter.  The  background 
consisted  of  a  multi-colored  drop. 
There  were  various  shades  of  red 
with  blue  and  greens.  The  picture 
was  taken  at  a  shutter  speed  of 

1/  you  need 
circulation 
men  — 

Comi>etent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  poets  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  •  Treas¬ 
urer,  The  Peoria  Star, 
Peoria,  lUinois. 


1 /200th  of  a  second,  as  was  the  first 
exposure,  with  lens  stopped  down  to 
F.22.  While  the  negative  of  the 
model  without  the  filter  was  slightly 
heavier,  the  one  with  the  filter  was 
fully  timed  and  had  printing  qualities 
which  would  delict  any  cameraman. 

Because  of  the  results  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  we  recommend  that  jdio- 
tographers  try  this  experiment  for 
their  own  edification.  With  the  stand¬ 
ard  D-76  developer  there  should  not 
be  any  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
even  negatives  of  unusual  printing 
qualities. 

Opalescent  Bulb  Cuts  Glare 

ALTHOUGH  the  opalescent  glass 

used  by  Wabash  is  still  in  its  ex¬ 
perimental  stages  for  color  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  bulbs  made  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  will  provide  cameramen  with 
a  more  even  and  softer  lighting.  It 
is  less  harsh  on  the  eyes  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  which  in  itself  is  a  factor  for 
improving  the  friendly  relations  of 
persons  objecting  to  the  strong  glare 
of  light  emanating  the  present  type 
of  flash-bulbs. 

■ 

3  N.  Y.  Papers  Sued 
For  Libel  by  Wendel 

Five  suits,  alleging  libel,  were  filed 
in  Manhattan  Supreme  Court  this 
week  on  behalf  of  Paul  H.  Wendel, 
who  charged  he  was  kidnapped  as 
part  of  an  attempt  by  certain  New 
Jersey  police  authorities  to  solve  the 
Lindbergh  case. 

The  various  complaints  each  ask 
for  $50,000  damages  against  the 
Herald  Tribvne,  the  Times.  News- 
Week,  the  World-Telegram  Corp.  as 
publisher  of  the  World  Almanac,  and 
the  Country  Press,  publisher  of  True. 

Counsel  for  Wendel  filed  a  petition 
to  permit  him  to  sue  as  a  poor  person 
and  thus  avoid  payment  of  costs  for 
filing  the  various  actions.  Wendel 
stated  in  the  petition  that  since  Feb. 
14,  1936.  when  he  was  kidnaped,  he 
has  only  earned  $1,500,  which  was 
paid  to  him  by  Liberty  for  a  series. 

Counsel  for  some  of  the  defendants 
filed  counter-petitions  to  compel 
Wendel  to  i>ost  a  bond  to  insure  costs 
up  to  $250  in  the  event  that  he  is 
unsuccessful  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  suits. 

2  FIRMS  OF  SAME  NAME 

The  National  Press  Service  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  was  directed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  to 
cease  certain  representations  in  its 
advertising  to  prospective  newspaper 
writers  (E&P,  Nov.  5,  page  6),  has  no 
connection  with  the  National  Press 
Service  of  London,  Washington  and 
Geneva,  Paul  E.  Walden  of  the  latter 
firm  stated  this  week.  The  latter  firm 
represents  publications  in  six  coun¬ 
tries. 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

UNITED  PRESS 


Camera  Knights 


FROM  AN  OBSCURE  ARTIST  on  the 
Boston  Globe  Arthur  Griffin  has 
risen  in  three  years  to  be  one  of  New 
England’s  out¬ 
standing  news- 
pa  p  e  r  camera¬ 
men.  Noting  the 
excellence  of  his 
pictures,  ap¬ 
pearing  weeldv 
in  the  rotogra- 
viu:e  section  of 
the  Sunday 
Globe,  Life  ap¬ 
pointed  him  New 
England  pho¬ 
tographic  c  o  r  - 
respondent,  and 
there  is  seldom 
an  issue  of  this  magazine  that  does 
not  contain  some  of  his  work. 

Griffin  uses  nothing  but  miniature 
cameras,  a  Con  tax  with  an  f  1.5  lens 
and  a  Super  Ikomat  B  equipped  with 
an  f  2.8  lens.  Believing  that  emul¬ 
sions  cannot  be  too  fast,  he  uses  vir¬ 
tually  nothing  but  the  new  Agfa  ultra 
speed  film.  Griff  also  sells  pictures 
to  American  Magazine  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  local  publications. 

He  believes  that  the  largest  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  a  cameraman’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  his  sense  of  composition,  ac¬ 
quired  through  art  work,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  filters,  films,  de¬ 
velopers  and  pai>ers. 

For  several  of  his  35  years  Griff 
was  a  teacher  at  the  New  School  of 
Design  of  Boston,  from  which  he  had 
graduated  previously,  going  from  that 
to  work  nights  in  the  art  department 
of  the  Globe.  His  opportunity  as  a 
photographer  came  three  years  ago 
when  William  Davis  Taylor,  son  of 
the  publisher,  and  James  Krigman  set 


out  to  make  the  roto  section  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country.  Because 
Griffin’s  pictures  were  so  consistently 
good  he  was  taken  from  his  drawing 
board  and  assigned  permanently  as  a 
cameraman  for  the  roto  section. 

■ 

Wage  Law  Time  Clock 
Improvised  by  Daily 

Improvised  “time  clocks”  made  their 
appearance  this  week  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
as  a  means  of  keeping  employes  well 
within  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Wage  and  Hour  law.  Each  editorial 
department  employe  is  being  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  time  being,  to  sign  his 
name  to  a  daily  time  record  and  fill 
in  the  time  of  arrival  at  work  and  the 
time  he  checks  out  each  evening. 
Reporters  on  beats  which  keep  them 
out  of  the  office  all  day  are  asked  to 
check  out  by  phone,  if  necessary,  each 
day.  A  separate  space  is  provided  for 
the  number  of  hours  worked  each 
week. 

Street  comer  sales  boys  who  pre¬ 
viously  have  been  receiving  a  flat  $3 
a  week  by  check  in  addition  to  their 
commissions  on  both  the  News  and  the 
Buffalo  Times,  now  are  receiving  an 
“allowance” — 20  cents  a  day  for  car¬ 
fare  and  30  cents  for  lunches,  instead 
of  the  former  “bonus.” 

MEDICAL  SECTION 

Running  20  pages,  the  Vancouvei 
(B.  C.)  News-Herald  on  Oct.  31  is¬ 
sued  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
medical  supplement  in  the  Dominion. 
The  supplement  marking  the  40th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Vancouver  Medical 
Assn.,  discussed  the  progress  made 
by  medicine  in  fighting  diseases.  The 
supplement  carried  ^,258  lines  of 
advertising.  R.  L.  Raycraft  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  R.  H.  Robi- 
chaud,  publisher. 


MORE  ABOUT 
"FAMILIAR  NAMES' 

Question:  What  type  of  emtest  is  “h'amiliar 
.\' allies?" 

Answer :  “Familiar  Xaiiies”  consists  of  a  series  of 
liuiiiorous  cartoon  puzzles  drawn  by  such  famous 
.American  artists  as  Peter  .\rno,  Syd  Hoff,  Roland 
Coe.  Thad  Taylor  and  Martin  Madle. 


Question:  is  there  a  direct  circulation  tie-up? 

A  nswer:  Yes.  Contestants  are  required  to  send  in 
a  limited  nuniher  of  subscriptions  in  order  to  quali¬ 
fy.  Prizes  are  awarded,  however,  only  on  the  basis 
of  skill  in  solving  the  puzzles  and  the  subscription 
requirement  is  exactly  the  same  for  every  contestant. 


Question:  Who  jiays  the  prizes? 

A  nswer :  Publishers  Service  Company  takes  all 
risk — pays  all  prizes  and  guarantees  results. 

WIRE  —  WRITE  —  PHONE 

Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 

75  West  Street,  New  York  City 


Arthur  Griffin 


for  NOVEMBER  12,  1938 
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Candidates  Backed 
By  Press  Win 

continued  from  page  16 


candidate  for  Governor,  over  Gover¬ 
nor  Frank  Murphy,  New  Deal  Demo¬ 
crat,  constituted  a  conspicuous  tri¬ 
umph  for  the  Michigan  daily  press 
which  was  arrayed  almost  solidly 
against  the  present  administration. 

At  a  recent  dinner  arranged  for  Mur¬ 
phy  by  the  publisher  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  who  was  also  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  office,  the  governor 
openly  boasted  that  he  would  take 
particular  satisfaction  from  winning 
an  election  in  which  “not  a  single  big 
daily  newspaper  is  supporting  me.” 

The  daily  press  generally  has  op¬ 
posed  Murphy  for  re-election  chiefly 
because  of  his  prodigal  spending  poli¬ 
cies  and  his  laxity  in  dealing  with  the 
1937  sit-down  strike  situation,  al¬ 
though  he  received  considerable  com¬ 
mendatory  comment  for  his  idealistic 
motives  and  for  certain  legislation 
obtained  during  his  regime.  The  lat¬ 
ter  included  enactment  of  a  state  civil 
service  act  and  reform  of  the  prison 
and  parole  system. 

Press  Wins,  Loses  Amendments 
Most  of  the  press  also  supported 
a  reorganization  of  the  state  welfare 
set-up  to  eliminate  duplicating 
agencies.  This  was  forced  to  a  refer¬ 
endum  at  yesterday’s  election  and  ap¬ 
parently  was  given  approval,  although 
by  a  small  margin. 

The  press  gave  friendly  treatment  to 
the  other  major  state  proposal  adopted 
by  the  voters,  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  present  diversion  of  motor 
vehicle  taxes  for  other  purposes  than 
highways.  Another  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  provided  for 
appointment  rather  than  election  of 
Supreme  Court  justices  was  defeated, 
however,  despite  fairly  vmanimous 
press  support.  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  State  Bar  and  would  have  re¬ 
quired  that  a  commission  of  attorneys 
and  citizens  select  qualified  nominees 
for  the  court  from  which  the  Governor 
might  make  a  choice,  thus  eliminating 
the  office  from  politics. 

Editorial  oppK>sition  to  Murphy 
throughout  the  state  was  restrained 
and  dignified.  The  result  was  the  first 
defeat  Murphy  has  suffered  in  his  po¬ 
litical  career.  Biggest  upset  of  guber¬ 
natorial  contest  was  the  Democratic 
loss  in  all  centers  of  sit-down  strikes 
during  the  Murphy  administration 
Ingham  County,  including  Flint 
where  Murphy  won  by  15,000  two 
years  ago,  went  to  Fitzgerald  by  a 
narrow  1,400  margin;  Saginaw  went 
Republican  by  4,000,  Pontiac  by  10,- 
000  and  Jackson  by  6,000. 

New  Bedford  Dailies  Win 
new  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  Nov.  8— 
Voters  of  New  Bedford  today 
adopted  a  new  city  charter.  Plan  B, 
with  a  vote  of  20,235  in  favor  and 
18,025  against,  a  winning  margin  of 
2,210. 

The  new  charter,  replacing  the  90- 
year-old  system  under  which  New 
Bedford  has  been  operating,  was  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Non-Partisan  Citizens 
Charter  Committee  which  was  formed 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Standard 
Times,  Mercury,  the  cost  of  a  survey 
of  the  city  government,  which  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Reed, 
director  of  the  consultant  service  of 
the  National  Municipal  League  and 
resulted  in  recommendation  for  the 
Plan  B  charter,  was  underwritten  by 
the  newspaper. 

Pr*ts  Active  in  Drive 

After  Dr.  Reed  completed  his  re¬ 
port  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee,  volunteers  obtained 
uiore  than  7,500  signatures  in  all  parts 

_ 


GOING  TO  CONGRESS 


Stephen  Bolles  Thomas  M.  Storlce 

Mr.  Bolles,  editor  of  the  Janesville  Gazette, 
was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  as 
U.  S.  Representative  from  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Wisconsin  Tuesday.  Mr.  Storke, 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara  News  Press, 
became  U.  S.  Senator  from  California  this 
week  by  appointment  on  the  resignation 
of  his  friend,  William  G.  McAdoo.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Merriam,  whom  Mr.  Storke  backed 
in  protest  against  Sheridan  Downey's  flirta¬ 
tion  with  the  $30  every  Thursday  pension 
plan,  made  the  appointment. 


of  the  city  to  put  the  issue  on  the 
ballot  for  a  referendum.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  aided  by  the  newspapers,  is¬ 
sued  pamphlets  and  engaged  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  educational  work  in  the 
campaign  to  place  the  merits  of  Plan 
B  before  the  people  of  New  Bedford. 

An  Anti  Plan  B  League,  backed  by 
the  present  city  administration,  was 
formed  and  conducted  a  bitter  cam¬ 
paign  to  prevent  adoption  of  the  new 
charter,  fearing  that  it  would  lose 
control  of  certain  means  of  revenue  if 
the  machine  system  of  government 
were  eliminated. 

Leaders  of  the  Anti  Plan  B  move¬ 
ment  were  crticized  strongly  by  Mon- 
signor  Henry  J.  Noon,  Vicar  General 
of  the  Fall  River  Diocese,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Standard  Times,  Mercury 
three  days  before  the  election  and  in 
sermons  that  he  and  other  clergymen 
delivered  from  the  pulpits  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  preceding  the  balloting.  An 
aroused  citizenry  went  to  the  polls 
and  adopted  Plan  B  for  New  Bedford. 

The  new  governmental  system  does 
away  with  the  former  setup,  24  coun- 
cilmen  and  six  aldermen,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  nine-month  deadlock  in 
1937  in  municipal  affairs.  Under  Plan 
B  there  will  be  a  city  council  of  11. 

Within  two  hours  after  the  final 
votes  were  tallied  six  candidates  were 
in  the  field  for  mayor  imder  the  new 
charter. 

The  two  highest  candidates  for 
mayor  in  the  election  on  Nov.  29  will 
meet  in  a  run  off  election  on  Dec.  20. 

HAS  NEW  PRESS 

The  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise 
has  installed  a  new  Hoe  standard  pat¬ 
tern  Unit-Type  sextuple  press. 


newspaper  news 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  yon  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 
Subscription  rate  7/-  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  St., 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


"Exceedingly  good — his  attitude  at  all  times  seems  to  be  entirely 
fair." — Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEWARE 

FAMILIAR 

SPIRITS 

by  John  Mulholland 

“This  account  of  spirits,  their  work  and  their 
masters,  is  written  in  the  hope  that  the  reader 
will  use  his  faith  to  satisfy  himself  in  an  after 
life  rather  than  to  accept  either  the  work,  or  word, 
of  a  medium  without  the  most  painstaking  inves¬ 
tigation” — says  Mr.  Mulholland. 

He  then,  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  world-renowned 
magician,  proceeds  to  turn  inside-out  the  tricky 
methods  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  mediums 
in  the  history  of  Spiritism.  His  book  goes  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  Spiritism  in  this  country — to 
the  days  when  the  Fox  sisters  and  the  Davenport 
brothers  were  thrilling  audiences  by  their  miracu¬ 
lous  and  unexplainable  performances. 

He  discusses  spirit  voices,  “heart  lightning,” 
muscle-reading,  and  the  recently  publicized  “extra 
sensory  perception.”  In  his  chapter  on  the  amaz¬ 
ing  stock  in  trade  of  “medium  supply”  houses  he 
tells  how  complete  spiritualistic  outfits  material¬ 
izations,  manifestations,  slate  writings,  raps,  and 
all  the  rest — if  you  know  the  place. 

“Yet  he  is  not  entirely  skeptical”  says  the 
I\etv  York  Sun.  “He  ends  by  saying:  ‘My  friends’ 
stories  (of  unearthly  events)  I  leave  unanswered. 
Not  that  I  believe  I  understand  everything — I  do 
not  even  understand  why  the  raps  first  came  to 
the  Fox  Sisters  on  All  Fools’  Eve’.” 

The  hook  is  filled  with  good  stories,  amazing 
examples  of  spiristic  tricks,  and  countless  anec¬ 
dotes  of  famous  mediums  and  magicians. 

$2.50  at  all  bookstores 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


E.  LANSING  RAY.  JR.,  secretary, 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Louis,  was  discussion  leader  Nov. 

6  when  St.  Louisans,  Inc.,  presented 
by  radio  a  symposium  of  the  economic 
and  social  influence  of  advertising. 
Also  appearing  on  the  program  were 
W.  C.  D’Arcy,  president  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co.;  Elmer  Marshutz, 
president  of  Gardner  Advertising 
Co.;  Enno  Winius,  president  of  An- 
fenger  Advertising  Co.,  and  Thomas 
W.  Parry,  Jr.,  president  of  Thomas  W. 
Parry  Corporation,  which  directs  ac¬ 
tivities  of  St.  Louisans,  Inc. 

Theodore  L.  Bates  and  Walter  A. 
O’Meara  have  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.  James  G.  Rogers,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

R.  L.  Hurst,  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  and  L.  R.  Northrop,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  secretary  of  Charles  Daniel 
Frey  Company,  Chicago  agency,  have 
resigned  from  the  Frey  agency. 
Neither  Mr.  Hurst  nor  Mr.  Northrop 
have  announced  their  future  plans. 

Robert  C.  Collins,  has  registered 
his  partnership  in  the  Globe  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

James  H.  Driscoll,  formerly  with 
the  Friend- Wiener  Agency,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  Hudson  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  as  vice-president. 

John  Cables  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  Inc.,  will  speak 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Advertisers’  Association  at 
the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City, 
Nov.  14  on  “How  to  Get  the  Most  Out 
of  National  Advertising.”  The  talk 
will  be  illustrated  by  charts  and  ex¬ 
hibits. 


T.  R.  Weber,  formerly  an  assistant 
in  the  advertising  department  of 
Purity  Bakeries  Corp.,  Chicago,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager. 
Prior  to  joining  Purity  Bakeries  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  Mr.  Weber  was  with 
the  advertising  department  of  Swift 
&  Company,  Chicago. 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  added  the  following  to  its 
creative  department:  John  W.  Craw¬ 
ford,  formerly  with  Allis  Chalmers, 
Milwaukee,  copywriter;  A.  C.  David¬ 
son,  formerly  with  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  Chicago,  and  Jack 
Weatherwax,  formerly  of  Wilson 
Brothers,  Chicago,  members  of  the 
art  staff. 

Appointment  of  J.  Truman  Steinko 
as  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Nash-Kelvinator  Cor¬ 
poration’s  Leonard  Division  was  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  1  by  R.  E.  Legg, 
Leonard  general  sales  manager. 

Jack  J.  Boyle,  for  the  last  12  years 
with  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and 
Donald  N.  Whiting,  formerly  Phila¬ 
delphia  manager  of  Rodney  Boone 
and  more  recently  with  the  New  York 
Post,  have  joined  the  New  York  staff 
of  the  Elks  Magazine. 

Paul  De  Guzman,  for  many  years 
with  the  McGraw  Hill  Publishing  Co., 
as  marketing  and  sales  expert,  has 
joined  Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc., 
Boston  agency,  and  will  assist  Pres¬ 
ident  Harold  Bugbee  in  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  development  work. 

F.  S.  McKeown,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  Detroit  area  for  Ross  Fed¬ 
eral  Service,  Inc.,  succeeding  R.  W. 
Oudersluys,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  the  new  credit  promotion  division 
of  Ross  Federal  Research  Corp. 


Reward  Seagrams  for 
High  Standard  Ads 

The  Socrates  High  Award  for  1938 
has  been  presented  to  the  Seagram- 
Distillers  Corporation  by  Vincent  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Co.,  advertising  service  or¬ 
ganization  of  New  York,  for  “its  abil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  a  consistently  high 
standard  in  newspaper  advertising.” 
This  is  the  tenth  annual  award  of  its 
kind  to  be  made. 

Analyzing  the  company’s  12  months 
of  advertising,  “^crates”  states, 
“Seagram’s  wisely  recognizes  that  its 
prestige  rests,  not  on  claims  of  price 
supremacy  or  taste  superiority,  both 
of  which  would  be  challenged  by  a 
dozen  competitors,  but  on  building  up 
public  confidence  in  the  House  of  Sea¬ 
gram. 

“This  company  was  one  of  the  first 
liquor  advertisers  to  sense  the  good¬ 
will  potentialities  in  campaigning  pub¬ 
licly  for  moderation  in  drinking. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  Seagram’s 
newspaper  advertising  does  a  notable 
job  of  mirroring  the  traditions  of  an 
institution.  It  sells  prestige  as  a  tan¬ 
gible  ingredient  of  Seagram’s  products. 

Walter  M.  Swertfager,  director  of 
advertising  for  Seagram’s,  stated  in 
regard  to  the  award:  “We  believe  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  the  regulations  that 
govern  our  industry’s  advertising. 
And,  further,  we  have  learned  that 
limitations  which  at  first  blush  might 
be  regarded  as  hampering  may  be,  in¬ 
deed,  stimulating  to  more  productive 
effort. 

“There  is  nothing  new  about  our 
discovery.  We  have  simply  returned 
to  one  of  the  fundamental  but  almost 
forgotten  truths  of  advertising.  We 
have  returned  to  the  selling  power  of 
prestige.” 

Cecil,  Warwick  &  Legler,  New  York, 
is  the  agency  for  Seagram’s. 

Following  Seagram’s  in  the  first  ten 
for  the  year  were:  Sohio;  Wilkins 
Coffee;  Admiration  Cigars;  Cia.  Mfra. 
De  Cigarros:  Persil;  Pevely  Milk; 
Borden’s  Golden  Crest  Milk;  Gunther 
Beer;  and  Bowman  Dairy. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


Ads  Barred  from 
This  Auto  Section 

Because  there  is  no  automobile  show 
in  Minneapolis  this  fall,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  ran  an  automobile  sec¬ 
tion  picturing  the  models  of  every 
new  car  and  pictures  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  on  Nov.  4. 

No  automobile  advertising  was 
either  solicited  or  accepted  for  this 
section  which  was  published  by  the 
Star  purely  as  a  feature  for  its  read- 
el's  and  to  stimulate  the  sales  of  new 
models  in  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west. 


H.  B.  LEQUATTE,  INC.,  New  York 
agency,  has  been  appointed  by  Pine 
Tree  Products  Co.,  Newport,  N.  H.,  to 
direct  advertising  for  Billy  B.  Van’s 
Pine  Tree  Soap  and  Pine  Tree  Bath 
Oil.  A  test  campaign  for  the  soap  has 
been  scheduled  for  newspapers  in 
Boston  beginning  Nov.  14. 

Beginning  the  week  of  Nov.  6,  Ford 
Motor  Company  advertising  announc¬ 
ing  the  new  Mercury  will  appear  in 
more  than  100  college  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The  adver¬ 
tising  was  placed  through  National 
Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  college  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  420  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son  is  the  agency. 

Coopers,  Inc.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  jockey  underwear,  has 
appointed  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
A.  R.  Kneibler,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Coopers. 

Steele- Wedeles  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  the  Chicago  office  of  Erwin. 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Savoy  brand  food  products. 

PiEL  Brothers  Brewery,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  named  the  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  &  Co.,  to  handle  its  advertising 
and  merchandising. 

The  Sweet  Company  of  America 
has  selected  the  Blow  Company  to 
direct  its  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 
agency,  is  issuing  orders  to  newspa¬ 
pers  on  Purity  Bakeries  Corp..  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Newspapers  are  being  used  by 
Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  on  its 
Wheat  Cereal  through  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Wesley  K.  Nash  Co.,  St.  Louis 
agency,  is  using  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  on  Blanton  Co.,  St.  Louis  makers 
of  Creamo  Margarine. 

Modern  Brewery  Systems  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  has  appointed  the  Chicago 
office  of  Edward  L.  Sedgwick  Com¬ 
pany  to  direct  its  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

O.  F.  Cooper,  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad, 


stated  in  New  York  this  week  that  an 
anticipated  increase  in  traffic  to 
Florida  and  the  South  made  possible 
a  substantial  addition  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  which  will  be  used  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  enlarge  the  newspaper 
schedules.  Frank  Presbrey  Co.  is  the 
agency. 


N.  E.  GAS  SERIES 

A  series  of  advertisements  of  the 
New  Bedford  Gas  and  Edison  Light 
Company,  each  adapted  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  page  on  which  it  was  printed 
appeared  last  week  in  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  -  Times  and 
Morning  Mercury.  The  series  was  uni¬ 
fied  by  appearance  in  each  of  a  little 
figure,  “Speedy  Heet,”  around  which 
the  company  has  centered  a  fall  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  The  company's 
message  was  embodied  in  a  comic 
strip  on  the  comic  page,  a  sports  car¬ 
toon  on  the  sports  page,  etc.  Charles 
P.  Golding,  new  business  manager  of 
New  Bedford  Gas  and  Edison  Light 
Company,  worked  out  the  unusual 
series  with  co-operation  of  two  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  Mercury  staff  men,  Rodger 
Culbert  of  the  advertising  department 
and  Vaughn  Boynton,  artist. 


AD  ARTISTS  EXHIBIT 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  7 — An  exhibit  of 
advertising  art,  named  “Philadelphia 
Artists  in  Advertising”  will  be  opened 
here  at  the  Poor  Richard  Club  during 
the  week  of  Dec.  5.  The  exhibit  was 
conceived  by  William  G.  Draucker, 
c-ditor  of  the  Poor  Richard  Alma¬ 
nac.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit  includes:  Jerome  B.  Gray. 
Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Co.;  Charles  H. 
Eyles,  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.;  V.  Winfield  Chal¬ 
lenger,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.;  Dee 
Carlton  Brown,  Geare-Marston,  Inc.. 
Herbert  Breneman,  Geare  -  Marston. 
Inc.;  and  Barry  E.  'Thompson,  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co. 


CLINE 


HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 


AND 


HOW  TO  CUT  COSTS 

William  Irving  Hamilton,  New  York 
City  agency,  has  released  a  booklet 
entitled,  “How  to  Cut  Advertising 
Costs.”  which  includes  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  advertisers  use  “The  Seven 
Retail  Ingredients”  as  the  “sure  form¬ 
ula  for  testing  the  pulling  power  of 
any  advertisement  before  publication.” 
The  seven  points  are  not  mentioned. 


AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 


ARE  USED  ON 


Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 


TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 


POPEYE  VS.  MARTIAN 

An  old  Popeye  cartoon  showing  the 
sailor  socking  a  “man  from  Mars”  on 
the  chin  was  dug  up  by  John  Ellis, 
news  editor,  and  played  two  columns 
wide  on  page  one  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  Oct.  31  with  the  Orson 
Welles  radio  scare.  It  was  captioned 
“Popeye  Don’t  Run  From  No  Mars 
Swab.” 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 


MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 


WESTERN  OFTICE 
Crockor  Firat  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  Cast  42nd  Straat 
Nsw  York  City 
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RETAILERS'  MAGAZINE 

The  first  issue  of  Garrison’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  monthly  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  independent  retailers,  made  its 
appearance  last  week.  The  November 
issue,  running  66  pages  and  cover  in 
pocket-size  format,  featured  holiday 
promotions.  Flint  Garrison  is  editor 
and  publisher. 
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Doubts  Wisdom 
Of  Dropping 
Saturday  Issue 

Zanesville  Circulator  Cites 
Public's  Daily  Craving 
for  News 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

While  a  number  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  mostly  in  smaller  commimities, 
have  eliminated  their  Saturday  issues, 
in  the  opinion  of  C.  L.  Sink,  Zancs- 
riJle  (O.)  Signal  and  Times-Recorder, 
such  a  move  may  have  dire  conse¬ 
quences  in  a  local  field  that  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  depending  on  the 
daily  paper. 

Pointing  out  that  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  is  a  daily  habit,  he  declared  read¬ 
ers  look  forward  to  their  paper  as  a 
part  of  their  daily  routine.  “For  many 
years  our  papers  have  been  issued 
every  day  of  the  year  except  Labor 
Day,”  he  said.  “This  year,  because  all 
holidays  came  on  Monday,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  try  omitting  holiday  issues. 
We  had  many  complaints  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  our  out-of-town  competitors 
cheerfully  canvassed  our  home  city 
and  we  don’t  know  how  many  other 
towns  in  our  territory  to  supply  the 
demand  for  news  and  pick  up  regular 
subscribers  if  they  could.” 

Granting  that  economic  pressure  is 
the  reason  for  cutting  out  an  issue 
that  brings  no  profitable  revenue,  Mr. 
Sink  believes  a  newspaper  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  should  be  a  complete  and 
satisfying  service.  “I  do  not  believe 
that  a  change  to  a  five-day  paper 
would  be  a  satisfactory  service,”  he 
said,  “in  which  case  the  paper  making 
such  a  change  would  probably  lose 
circulation  and  advertising  prestige.” 

"This  Radio  Business" 

SOME  SOUND  THINKING  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  radio  to  the  press  was  ad¬ 
vanced  recently  by  Harry  Hughes, 
Lorain  (O.)  Journal  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  who  bluntly  stated  the  case  as 
follows: 

‘I  think  the  figures  of  newspaper 
circulation  prove  that  newspapers  still 
hold  public  confidence.  There’s  no 
reason  why  we  should  even  dislike 
radio  or  seek  to  injure  it,  but  we 
should  recognize  that  it  has  grown 
up  to  be  a  competitor  and  no  longer 
needs  to  be  spoon-fed  with  newspa¬ 
per  publicity  in  order  to  survive.  Let’s 
treat  radio  just  the  same  as  we  do  the 
theaters,  as  a  potential  customer,  not 
as  a  parasite.  This  does  not  indicate 
any  antagonism.  We  can  recognize  the 
existence  and  usefulness  of  radio 
without  coddling  it  with  a  lot  of  free 
advertising.” 

Radio  Skims  the  Cream 

Relating  the  problem  of  radio  com¬ 
petition  to  newspapers,  Mr.  Hughes 
.stated: 

.  ItaJio  is  .skimming  the  cream  from  the  news 

F  the  heart  out  of  hot  telegraph, 

rhere  has  never  been  a  Itctter  example  of  the 
truth  of  this  than  the  recent  crisis  in  Kiiroi>e. 


For  two  weeks  a  couple  of  hundred  million 
people  tottered  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  The 
suspense  such  as  that  wrhich  marked  the  17- 
story  plunge  of  John  Ward  in  Newt  York  was 
multiplied  a  thousand  times.  The  newspapers 
of  America  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  for 
correspondents,  special  writers  and  cable 
charges.  But  at  the  very  moment  those  cables 
were  clicking  through  the  telegraph  machines 
in  your  office  and  mine,  they  were  being  broad¬ 
cast. 

‘•The  whole  world  waited  on  that  20-minute 
speech  of  Adolf  Hitler  on  Sept.  27.  It  started 
at  2:10  p.m  and  ended  at  3:30.  The  full 
news  of  that  message  involved  an  extra  edi¬ 
tion  for  most  of  us.  My  paper  didn’t  go  extra, 
covering  the  .speech  briefly  in  a  replate  of  the 
city  run.  But  our  Mansfleld  paper  did,  giving 
a  complete  and  graphic  report  that  involved 
remaking  of  the  entire  front  page.  Just  1,000 
copies  were  sold.  And  what  does  this  mean  to 
us  as  circulation  managers?  Strangely  enough, 
it  doesn’t  mean  loss  of  circulation. 

“But  there  is  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  news¬ 
papers  for  which  we  work,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  in  circulation.  Probably  all  of  you  here 
have  noted  a  big  slump  in  your  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  the  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  quit  advertising  or 
have  even  cut  their  advertising  appropriations 
to  any  great  extent.  It  does  mean  that  more 
and  more  of  these  appropriations  are  going  into 
radio  and  less  into  our  newspapers.” 

Carrier  Bowling  League 
FRANK  E.  HENDERSON,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province,  recently  opened  the 
Daily  Province  Carriers’  Fivepin 
League.  The  league  consists  of  38 
teams  of  five  boys  each.  The  bowling 
season  will  continue  until  March 
when  the  paper  will  stage  a  tourna¬ 
ment  and  banquet.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  the  Province  conducts 
a  carriers’  softball  league,  consisting 
of  18  teams. 

New  Carrier  Paper 

FII^T  ISSUE  of  “The  Eaglet,”  offi¬ 
cial  organ  for  Brooklyn  Eagle  car¬ 
rier-salesmen,  has  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  five-column  tabloid 
newspaper,  full  of  lively  news  items 
and  helpful  suggestions  to  carriers. 
The  Eaglet’s  initial  editorial,  no  doubt 
inspired  by  Frank  P.  Gallagher,  Eagle 
circulation  manager,  contains  an  ex¬ 
cellent  summation  “why”  a  carrier 
publication  is  essential.  We  quote 
from  the  editorial: 

“Every  publication  must  have  an  object;  we 
don’t  just  string  words  together  and  print  them 
on  nice,  white  paper  without  having  a  reason 
for  doing  it.  .So  let  us  be  grown  up  and  in¬ 
quire  frankly  into  why  the  Eaglet  is  being 
published. 

“The  answer  can  be  summed  up  truthfully 
in  one  sentence  ...  to  promote  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  by  increasing  the  earning  capacity  of  its 
carriers.  Sounds  like  rather  a  large  order  for 
one  little  paper  to  fill?  .\1I  right,  then  let’s 
see  how  it  will  work  out  if  you  fellows  really 
get  in  back  of  this  new  publication. 

“First  and  foremost,  the  Eaglet  will  give 
you  a  medium  of  expression  which  will  enable 
you  to  reach  a  closer  and  fuller  relationship 
between  youi'.selves,  your  branch  managers, 
supervisors,  executives  of  the  Home  Delivery 
Department  .and  all  branches  of  the  paper 
which  you  serve  .  .  .  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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“Second,  your  paper  can  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  constructive  suggestions  on  methods 
of  selling  and  delivery  of  your  paper. 

“Third,  the  best  way  of  increasing  sales  is 
to  know  the  product  you  are  selling;  know  it 
well  enough  to  talk  intelligently  about  it. 
Here  again  your  paper  can  be  of  assistance 
by  acquainting  you  with  the  writers  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  that  might  prove  of  value. 

“Fourth,  the  Eaglet  should  afford  you  a 
good  deal  of  entertainment.  It  will  be  fun  to 
read  about  the  other  fellows,  to  learn  some  of 
the  funny  experiences  they  have  had,  to  see 
your  own  name  in  print  and  possibly  your 
picture. 

“Fifth,  any  boy  who  wants  to  take  up  jour¬ 
nalism  can  get  first  hand  experience  writing 
for  the  Eaglet,  or  if  you  have  a  talent  along 
artistic  lines,  see  what  you  can  do  in  drawing 
cartoons.” 

No.  7  Boy  Welfare  Series  , 

SERVICE  is  stressed  in  the  seventh 
ad  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  series  dealing  with  carrier- 
salesmen.  The  ad  states: 

“The  News-Sentinel  prides  itself  on  the 
general  efficiency  of  its  carrier  salesmen,  but 
these,  boys  like  other  humans,  are  not  perfect. 
Customers  who  miss  delivery,  are  subjected  to 
late  delivery  or  otherwise  have  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  are  asked  to  call  the  office,  which  is  kept 
open  until  7:00  p.m.  Then  we  contact  the  hoy 
immediately  by  telephone. 

“New.s-Sentinel  carrier  salesmen  are  not 
fined  for  late  or  missed  deliveries  or  for  any¬ 
thing  else  ...  we  don’t  believe  in  fines.  Rather 
we  appeal  to  reasoning,  showing  the  young 
man  the  right  ad  wrong  of  things.  If  a  boy 
is  a  chronic  offender,  we  will  have  no  difficulty 
convincing  him  that  he  is  not  doing  a  good 
job. 

“However,  readers  are  urged  to  call  the 
Xews-.Sentinel  office  regarding  any  irregularity, 
for  then  we  can,  through  our  system,  follow 
through  on  the  complaint  and  see  that  satis¬ 
faction  is  established.  It  is  mush  better  to 
correct  the  carrier  salesman's  faults  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  indulge  in  them,  lie  will  only 
learn  to  improme  him.self  through  teaching, 
not  by  being  permitted  to  ‘get  by’  with  it. 
The  use  of  'bawling  out’  methods  by  circula¬ 
tion  supervisors  among  boys  is  not  practiced. 
It  isn’t  necessary,  particularly  when  the  boy 
is  properly  instructed  in  the  first  place.” 
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New  Columbus  Papers 
Set  5c  Sunday  Price 

Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  7 — Columbus' 
two  new  Sunday  newspapers,  which 
made  their  debut  Nov.  6,  both  are 
selling  for  5  cents,  the  initial  issues 
disclosed.  Neither  the  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen  nor  the  Ohio  State  Journal  had 
annoimced  prices  prior  to  their  first 
Sunday  issue. 

Subscribers  to  the  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen  are  offered  a  combined  daily  and 
Sunday  price  of  15  cents.  The  daily 
Journal,  morning,  sells  for  3  cents. 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  sells  for  1 
cent  in  greater  Columbus,  or  delivered 
daily  and  Sunday  for  16  cents. 

Four  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  regular  editorial  staff  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  there  being  no  sepa¬ 
rate  Sunday  department.  They  in¬ 
clude  Stewart  Wallace  of  the  defunct 
Newark  (O.)  News,  copy  desk;  Odell 
Dean,  Dayton,  artist;  Ramona  Dim- 
away.  East  Liberty,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  and  Jane  Farrar,  society. 

N.  I.  DAILY  SOLD 

J.  Frank  Wilson  and  Harry  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  publishers  of  the  Woodbury 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Times,  have  purchased 
the  Woodbury  Evening  News  from  the 
Gloucester  County  Publishing  Co.  and 
suspended  publication  of  the  News. 
Included  in  the  purchase  were  the 
Paulsboro  News-Herald  and  the 
Swedesboro  News,  both  weeklies, 
which  will  be  published  from  the 
Times  plant  in  Woodbury.  Carl  H. 
Johnson,  general  manager  of  the  dis¬ 
continued  News,  is  associated  with 
Edmund  H.  Carpenter  in  the  owner- 
.ship  of  the  Millville  (N.  J.)  Republi¬ 
can.  Mr.  Johnson  will  become  the  ac¬ 
tive  publisher  of  the  Republican  as 
soon  as  the  Woodbury  property  is 
completely  disposed  of. 


YOUR  LOCAL 
CORRESPONDENT’S 
NOSE  FOR  NEWS 
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NUMBER  of  editors  have  found 
a  chapter  of  our  text  material 
called  *'lVhat  Is  News?”  of  real  value 
in  helping  their  correspondents  de¬ 
velop  a  nose  for  news.  Because  of 
this  we  have  printed  a  special  edition 
of  this  chapter  in  pamphlet  form. 

VVe  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any 
editor.  If  he  would  like  to  distribute 
this  helpful  pamphlet  to  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  he  may  have  as  many  copies 
as  he  requires — with  our  compliments, 
of  course. 
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Lew  Lehr  Will  Write 
Philosophooey’  Column 


subject  which  will  be  released  soon. 

Louella  O.  Parsons,  King  Features’ 
motion  picture  columnist,  has  been 
invited  to  contribute  material  on  the 
motion  picture  industry  for  the  four¬ 
teenth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


Scripps-Howard 
Clarifies 
Radio  Survey 


returned  from  a  vacation  in  Bermuda. 


Charlotte  Wharton  Ayers,  author  of 

Bv  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  JR,  ‘There’s  Nothing  As  Funny  As 

oy  A*,  r  .  j  philosophic  sketches  con- 

, 1  111  .  jj  ceming  the  foibles  of  human  nature 

LEW  LEHR,  who  has  been  butchering  my  work  will  lean  more  tovord  der  ^ 

consonante  and  vowels  to  the  de-  sc  what?  motif.  returned  from  a  vacation  in  Bermuda, 

light  of  millions  of  Movietone  news-  By  this  time  we  were  getting  a  lit-  , 

reel  fans  and  tie  worried  about  our  notes  which 

were  looking  increasingly  like  pidgeon  rTTOlllOIGS  X1.UTO  dllOW 

tracks.  We  asked  Mr^  Lehr  to  step  Preceding  Notional 

out  of  character  and  he  obliged.  ^ 

He  said  that  in  the  six  years  that  he  Clearf^ld,  Pa.,  Nov.  ^upportmg 
has  been  with  Movietone  News,  five  %  Promotion  plan  of  the  Clearfield 
years  as  short  subjects  editor,  he  has  his  to^s  12  automobile 

..V-- J:.-.— Atz  dCfllCFS  Isst  NoV,  4  3nd  5  StdC^d  Cdl“ 


H.  W.  Hailey  Makes 
Statement  on 
Conclusions  to  Story 


consonants  and  vowels  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  millions  of  Movietone  news¬ 
reel  fans  and  _ 

radio  listeners. 


will  turn  his 
powers  of  de¬ 
struction  on  the 
written  word  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  2 
when  his  first 
column  will  be 
released  by  the 
Waltan  Features 
Syndicate.  Un¬ 
der  a  one-year 
contract,  he  will 
write  six  200- 
word  columns  a 
week. 


Promotes  Auto  Show 
Preceding  Notional 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  Nov.  9 — Supporting 


built  up  an  audience  estimated  at  45  ,  and  5  staged  Cen- 

million  His  weekly  radio  broadcast,  ^ral  Pennsylvania  s  first  outdoor  auto 

_;l  show. 


he  said,  is  believed  to  reach  15  mil-  mu  -j  j  j 

lion  listeners  advanced  by  William 

J  ...  .  .  .  Plummer,  advertising  manager  of  the 

Vaudeville  Actor  at  17  Progress,  and  endorsed  immediately 

Lew  Lehr  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Clearfield  Auto  Dealers  Asso- 


43  years  ago.  He  is  the  grandson  of  ciation.  Car  distributors  co-operated 
Christian  Ritter,  founder  of  the  Rit-  by  sending  a  total  of  23  new  models 


ter  Preserves  Co.,  manufacturers  of  for  display. 


.  J  u  catsup  among  other  things.  He  was  a  A  special  ten-page  section  of  the 

The  ^noimcement  was  made  by  showman  from  the  time  when  he  was  Progress,  labeled  “1938  Auto  Show 
Benjamin  Krom^,  sales  manager  of  flyg  yga^s  old,  putting  on  plays  for  Edition,”  carried  5,678  lines  of  national 

children.  At  17  he  turned  pro-  motor  advertising  and  2,282  lines  of 
fessional  and  joined  a  vaudevUle  act.  local.  Accompanying  news  articles 
syndicate  formed,  nam^  for  Wal-  ^e  served  in  the  war  with  the  74th  pointed  out  that  the  show  was  a  full 

Railroad  Artillery.  While  in  France  week  in  advance  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co.,  and  put  into  be  organized  and  directed  skits  for  other  big  city  shows  and  quoted  De 
operation  with  Ifie  Inquirer  novel  sec-  ^be  Y.M.C.A.  After  the  Armistice  he  Lisser,  Boyd  advertising  agency,  as 


-;urned^.„N.„  Yorka„d,.  v,ude-  .h/idea  was  „lw  for 


dation.  Since  then  a  few  more  fea-  Six  years  ago  he  joined  Fox  towns 


Today  Mr.  Lehr  holds  a  responsible  section  of  a  downtown  street.  Approx- 
position  as  short  features  editor  of  imately  2,500  people  viewed  the  cars. 


tZl  Movietone  News.  The' show  was  held  in  a  blocked-off 

o  P  ^ ^  Today  Mr,  Lehr  holds  a  responsible  section  of  a  downtown  street.  Approx- 

Syndicate  Reorganised  position  as  short  features  editor  of  imately  2,500  people  viewed  the  cars. 

The  company  is  an  outgrowth  of  Fox  Movietone  besides  being  a  word  Individual  dealers  reported  art  aver- 
Waltan  Publications,  originally  formed  contortionist.  He  edits  and  writes  the  ^gg  gf  about  eight  “good  prospects” 
by  the  Annenberg  interests  to  dis-  dialogue  for  special  sports,  travel  and  discovered  through  the  show.  One 
tribute  the  Inquirer  magazine  sec-  some  full-length  features.  He  says  dealer  (Ford)  reported  actual  sales  of 
tion  in  a  manner  after  the  American  that  he  works  16  hours  a  day,  but  still  flyg  gars  and  two  panel  trucks.  An- 
Weekly.  has  time  for  preparation  of  a  column,  other  dealer  reported  one  sale. 


Weekly. 

However,  when  the  magazine  section 
was  moved  into  the  regular  roto  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Inquirer,  the  company 
passed  out  of  existence. 


other  dealer  reported  one  sale. 


Xmas  and  Football 

A  SPECIAL  “Christmas  Shopping 


McNINCH  "PURGES"  FCC 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  9 — Con- 


passed  out  of  existence.  Service”  consisting  of  six  pages  of  firming  repeated  rumors,  the  Federal 

We  found  Mr.  Lehr  at  his  office  in  news  stories  and  illustrations  about  Communications  Commission  today 
the  Movietone  News  building  going  holiday  gifts  is  now  being  offered  to  extended  its  “purge”  to  G.  Franklin 
over  some  newsreel  scripts.  We  saw  advertising  directors  and  business  Wisner,  chief  of  information  service, 
that  he  was  busy  so  we  got  right  to  the  managers  of  newspapers  by  NEA  Ser-  and  Davis  G.  Arnold,  chief  examiner. 


point: 

“Why  have  you  decided  to  write  a 
newspaper  column?” 

"Fercause  it’s  time  zomeboddy  cor- 
reckted  der  vorld’s  problems  —  er  —  I 
gotta  message  uf  great  importa  —  er  — 


VICE.  The  material  is  intended  for  use  The  separations,  demanded  by  Chair- 
in  spiecial  editions  to  stimulate  Christ-  man  Frank  R.  McNinch,  were  ordered 


mas  shopping.  This  is  the  second  year  by  split  vote  of  the  commissioners, 
the  special  service  has  been  made  one  of  whom,  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  later 


reckted  der  vorld  s  problems  —  er  —  I  available.  issued  a  ringing  denunciation  of  his 

ptta  message  uf  great  importa —  er  —  Harry  Grayson,  NEA  Service  sports  chief’s  action.  Because  both  Wisner 
by  popular  request,  I  —  er  —  dey  re  gjitor,  started  his  swing  around  the  and  Arnold  were  protected  by  civil 
gonna  pay  me  for  it.  country  picking  All  Star  football  service  status  from  discharge  without 

"Slicing  Life  fer  Zix  Yeors"  teams  on  Nov.  11  when  he  named  his  proof  of  inefficiency,  their  jobs  were 
"So  you  are  going  to  join  the  ranks  choices  on  the  West  Coast.  On  fol-  abolished  by  commission  order.  Mc- 
of  the  columnists?”  lowing  days  he  will  give  his  selections  Ninch  announced  that  M.  L.  Ramsey, 


of  the  columnists?” 


‘'You  zaid  it!  Und  I  bet  ya  I’ll  be  from  six  other  sections  of  the  coun-  director  of  information  and  research 


ranker  don  anyvun  of  dem.  What  do  try.  His  All-American  choices  will  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis 

1  .  1  *  .  _ _  .  .  ^  .  .  .__a! _ 1 _ 1 _ “1 _ 3  1 _ A  A 


dey  know  dat  I  don’t?  Plenty!  What  be  released  Nov.  19.  Grayson  is  as-  tration,  has  been  “loaned  by  REA  to 


haf  dey  got  on  der  ball  dot  I  aint?  sisted  in  making  selections  by  coaches  FCC  to  set  up  a  modern  system  of  re 


English!  What  haf  I  got  more  of  den  throughout  the  country,  and  by  sports  search  and  public  relations.  He  will 


dey  haf?  Poor  relations!  Give  up?” 

“Not  yet.  Do  you  feel  that  your 
work  in  Movietone  News  has  prepared 
you  to  be  a  columnist?” 


editors  of  the  more  than  700  NEA  serve  in  that  capacity  for  90  days. 


client  newspapers. 


Sells  "Roy  Powers"  Interest 


“Indutibl-er-irretractabl-er  --  p^uL  ROBERTS,  who  in  five  years  Intelligencer. 


Ramsey  is  a  former  Universal  Service 
reporter  who  also  was  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Seattle  Post- 


H.  W.  Hailey,  director  of  business 
promotion  and  research  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  made 
the  following  statement  this  week  to 
clarify  Editor  &  Publisher’s  article 
last  week,  page  seven,  in  which  re¬ 
sults  of  a  Scripps-Howard  study  of 
radio-owning  families  was  quoted: 

“In  the  third  column,  second  and 
third  paragraphs,  of  your  article,  the 
preceding  subhead  states  ‘84%  Seek 
Star  Programs.’  If  that  statement  and 
those  in  the  following  two  paragraphs 
were  deduced  from  the  answer  to 
question  16-a  of  our  study  (as  the 
continuity  indicates),  then  it  is  an 
erroneous  conclusion. 

“The  actual  question  was:  ‘Do  you 
usually  listen  to  a  favorite  station?- 
or  do  you  usually  tune  for  special 
programs?’  Of  those  answering  the 
question,  16%  said  yes  to  the  first 
part;  84%  said  yes  to  the  second  part. 
That  indicated  that  16%  had  a  statioi 
loyalty  (perhaps  because  of  better 
reception  or  for  other  reasons)  and 
that  84%  preferred  to  tune  for  special 
programs.  No  question  was  asked  or 
information  secured  as  to  what  spe¬ 
cial  programs  were  tuned  for.  Some 
persons  answering  might  time  for  a 
recorded  musical,  some  for  comedy, 
some  for  drama,  some  for  news.  To 
infer  from  our  question  that  they 
tuned  daily  only  for  star  programs  is 
erroneous. 

“Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  have 
not  at  any  time  made  a  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  the  respective  listener  audi¬ 
ence  for  any  program.  This  type  of 
survey  is  being  ably  done  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  research  organizations  set  up 
for  that  purpose. 

“Furthermore,  whereas  the  other 
quotations  credited  to  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  (in  column  2  of  your  article)  are 
essentially  correct,  they  were  from 
questions  asked  in  our  survey  for  our 
own  information.  Permission  was  not 
granted  for  their  use  or  publication, 
as  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  have 
no  desire  to  enter  into  the  business  of 
attempting  to  measure  radio  listening 
audiences.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
our  findings  proved  to  be  closely 
parallel  with  several  much  larger  and 
more  extensive  surveys  covering  the 
per  cent  of  sets  tuned  in  for  various 
periods  of  the  day,  and  did  show  some 
variation  by  cities  on  those  questions 
and  an  even  more  striking  variatiw 
by  cities  on  the  subject  of  station 
loyalty  vs.  preference  for  special  pro¬ 
grams.” 


yeah!  Der  newsr^l  is  bote  pictorial  has  produced  six  features  for  daily 


J  - - ;  proaucea  six  leaiures  lor  aaiiy 

und  written  reportin  uf  all  slices  uf  newspapers,  announced  this  week  that  oCOOP! 

life.  Und  I  been  shcin  It  fer  zix  years,  he  had  sold  his  interest  in  “Roy  Pow-  Mrs.  John  Boettiger,  daughter  of 

ers.  Eagle  Scout”  to  the  Ledger  Syn-  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  an- 


^  straight  gag  column?”  ojcate,  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  noimced  in  her  weekly  column  in  the 
No,  if  Im  not  too  abript.  Humor?  handling  the  strip.  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  of  which 


Yes  —  if  I’m  not  too  optomissti  —  er  — 
braggin.  Alzo  philosophooey.” 
“Philosophooey?” 


Personals 


her  husband  is  publisher,  that  she  is 
expecting  another  child  next  spring. 
Her  column  appears  in  the  home  eco- 


‘  Yeah.  Dat’s  a  vord  I  made  up  fer  LOUIS  MINSKY,  editor.  Religious  nomics  section  of  the  paper, 


it.  Pretty  good  —  aint?  It  means  it’s 
common  zense  mit  a  dash  uf  hooey.” 


News  Service,  delivered  an  address  ■ 

on  “Why  Religion  Is  News”  over  N.  Y.  PHOTOGS  SHOW 


“Do  you  propose,  like  the  well-  radio  station  WHN,  New  York,  Nov.  9. 
known  columnists  of  today,  to  write  Colette,  dress  designer  and  author 
about  the  big  events  of  the  world?  of  Esquire  Feature’s  “Fashion  Horo- 


The  fourth  annual  exihibition  of 


Colette,  dress  designer  and  author  pictures  by  New  York  press  photogra- 
of  Esquire  Feature’s  “Fashion  Horo-  phers  will  be  held  in  the  Empire  State 


Wars,  political  upheavals,  labor  prob-  scope”  feature,  is  in  New  York  for  a  Building  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  4.  More  than 


lems  and  the  like?”  conference  with  Paramount  execu-  350  entries  are  expected  in  spot  news, 

“Mit  vat  —  my  brains?  I  vouldn’t  tives  on  the  production  of  the  feature  sports,  feature  classes.  There  also  will 

know  a  political  upheaval  if  I  stood  in  animated  cartoon  shots.  Paramount  be  some  magic-eye  and  color  pictures 

on  it  when  it  vas  cornin’  up.  Nozzer,  has  already  produced  one  such  short  in  the  non-competitive  classes. 


TEXAS  DAILY  SOLD  | 

The  Brownwood  Bulletin  has  beer 
sold  by  H.  F.  Mayes  to  Mr.  and  Mr 
J.  S.  McBeath,  former  publishers 
the  Orange  (Tex.)  Leader,  effective 
Nov.  1.  Effective  at  the  same  time. 
J.  C.  White,  former  editor  of  Bulletin- 
purchased  the  Brownwood  Banner- 
weekly,  from  Wendell  W.  Mayes  and 
John  Blake,  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  respectively.  H.  F.  Mayes  plnn-‘ 
to  retire  from  active  business  at  leaS 
temporarily,  remaining  in  Brown¬ 
wood.  J.  H.  Mayes,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Bulletin,  Iw-' 
charge  of  clearing  up  the  Bulletin  ac¬ 
counts,  but  has  not  announced  hf  i 
future  plans.  Wendell  Mayes,  who  B  | 
serving  as  mayor  of  Brownwood,  and 
John  Blake  have  not  made  public  theii 
plans  for  the  future.  i 
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— —  iiitru  uy  me  twu  wuiiicii 

WHAT  OUR  They  walked  south  on  Lincoln  Avenue 

orST^PRQ  QttV  theatre  and  upon  a  prear- 

OAI  ranged  signal  given  by  a  respresenta- 

_ _  tive  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 

.  _  Tj-  O'  11  XT  gation,  the  agents  immediately  began 

],  tia  rlOOVGr  1  Gils  xlow  to  close  in  slowly  toward  Dillinger 

DiUinger  Was  Slain  i  »„uid  like  u,  .dvi„ 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  The  Sept,  that  Officers  Zarkovich  and  O’Neil  of 
3, 1938,  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  police  de¬ 
an  article  captioned  “McCormick  partment,  were  stationed  across  the 
Links  Minton  Attacks  to  Crime  Ex-  street  from  the  Biograph  Theatre  and 
pose,”  referred  to  Special  Agents  of  were  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  point  where  Dillinger  was  shot.  I 
connection  with  the  Dillinger  case  and  would  also  like  to  inform  that  plans 
mentioned  that  “Colonel  McCormick  had  been  carefully  laid  with  the  view 
added  his  belief  that  the  outlaw  was  jn  mind  of  apprehending  Dillinger 


nied  by  the  two  women  companions,  how  unfair  it  is  to  the  FBI  to  have  Q  CoCISt  PctlDGrS  ForiXl  ’ 
They  walked  south  on  Lincoln  Avenue  such  imwarranted  information  dis-  i.  O  J  T  * 

from  the  theatre  and  upon  a  prear-  seminated,  charging  the  Bureau  with  riGQrSt  oUIlClQy  xTlO 

ranged  signal  given  by  a  respresenta-  shooting  Dillinger  in  the  back  when  ^  Sunday  newspaper  color 

tive  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi-  unarmed  and  then  conveying  the  yy^^ 

gation,  the  agents  immediately  ^gan  veiled  mference  that  Ddhnger  was  Coast  by  the  San  Francisco  Earamincr, 

to  close  in  slowly  toward  Dillinger  shot  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  dis-  Examiner  and  Seattle 

from  al  sides.  cussing  or  relatmg  information  re-  .  j  J^Higencer  to  be  officially 

Atthispoint,  I  would  like  to  advise  garding  the  unlawful  activities  of  yy^^ 

that  Officers  Zarkovich  and  O  Neil  of  others. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Washington. 

■ 

Suggests  ABC  Use 
Census  Boundaries 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  read  with 


Sunday  Trio. 

This  covers  one,  two  or  three  col¬ 
ors  and  black  in  units  of  1,000  lines 
or  more.  Most  of  the  color  adver¬ 
tising  bought  on  this  Hearst  Trio 
group  plan  will  appear  in  the  March 
of  Events  sections. 

Purchase  of  the  group  affords  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  under  the  rates  of  the 


slain  rather  than  captured  alive  be-  alive.  The  agents,  however,  desired  much  interest  your  articles  concerning  j.  ,  gs  unue  uie  les  o  e 
cause  Dillinger  would  have  exposed  to  wait  until  Dillinger  got  away  from  the  A.B.C.  maps.  There  is  a  great 

the  crime-politics  alliance  in  his  the  main  entrance  of  the  theatre  in  amount  of  agitation  about  the  A.B.C.  .  ,  +  rr.  f  tVi 

native  state.”  At  that  time,  I  thought  order  that  if  gunfire  was  necessary,  definitions  of  city  and  trading  areas  ”  fr.r  =;v  r.r 

that  possibly  the  article  had  mis-  the  lives  of  innocent  bystanders  would  and  here,  in  Los  Angeles,  we  have  had  runner  reaucti^s  lo  six 

quoted  Colonel  McCormick  and  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  a  considerable  tussle  with  the  problem,  more  insertions  and  greater  reduc- 

thought  nothing  more  about  the  mat-  Dillinger  Ran,  Pulled  a  Pistol  ^  ^e  proposal  that  trading  areas  be  ^  ^^e^ 

ter  until  I  saw  the  Oct.  1  issue  of  r  .u  defined  on  the  basis  of  20%  coverage  nearst  sunuay  mo  is  repre 

Editor  &  Publisher  wherein  on  page  ^^As  Dillinpr  walked  away  from  the  our  case  rented  by  Hearst  International  Ad- 

nine  is  carried  the  story  under  the  theatre  with  the  agents  converging  on  y^  vertising  Service,  Rodney  E.  Boone, 


luitc  la  X.CXA  1  MIC  .awAj  .  ,  11  J  l>*  X  C'A.xdivi  SJIAI  ia.aviAiig  ax  era  kjaii  x.xaii- 

caption  “McCormick  Asks  Minton  ^un,  the  agents  called  upon  him  to  Heaven  only  knows  where  the  manager. 

Truth  About  Dillinger.”  Since  this  surrender,  pointing  oiff  that  they  were  would  be  if  we  tracked  down 

particular  article  goes  into  some  de-  Federal  Agents  As  Dillinger  started  counties  outside  of  Los  Angeles  TM  NEW  OU 

lail  regarding  the  death  of  John  DU-  to  run  he  pulled  a  pistol  from  his  ^  20%  or  better  coverage  by 

linger,  I  wanted  to  write  you  regard-  Pocket  The  agents,  m  self-defense,  Angeles  papers.  The  Proofreaders  G 


ing  the  actual  facts  in  the  matter. 

No  Mystory  Surrounding  Case 


IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Proofreaders  Guild,  a  proofreading 


opened  fire  on  him,  at  which  time  he  course,  that  some  counties  editorial  revision  service  for  pub 

fell  face  down  near  the  entrance  of  an  -  — -  — J  - 


are  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  jack 


alley.  A  .380  calibre  automatic  pistol  “‘f, _ _ _ 

1,  of  course,  want  to  out  tkat  in  gy„  l,,ing  ,uiiy  y  ■  worth  national  Bldg.,  Rockefeller  Center, 

i".ei^'’Slen'SSta»rZS‘n  “<>  he  had  another  loaded  clip  ,„°"4rabT  aSeJtionls  Ihe  pr^S!  ,  The  eg  ■ 

K^^ieW?  !  do  feel  , _ ,a  nu.  ..  defining  both  the  city  and  retaU  headed  byjfsl.e  H.  Bradshaw  and 


lishers,  printers,  authors,  and  literary 
agents  has  opened  offices  at  1718  Inter- 


controversy  between  Senator  Minton  person.  f  ^  «  k  Vu  ii?  proposal  LegUg 

Colonel  M^ormick,  yet  I  do  feel  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  trading^areas  by  cenLs'^bou^aries  so  Carver  Murphy. 

It  IS  the  Bureau  sresponsibUity  in  view  quote  the  testimony  of  Inspector  Sam-  that  same  correlation  can  be  set’ un  ■ 

of  the  stdtements  sppesiring  in  Bditor  uel  p  Cowlev  who  was  in  charge  of  i_  j.  ii_  •  i  a*  c  j  ^ 

&  Publisher  to  supply  you  with  the  the  Dillinger  case  and  who  later  was  date  f^nSfedTv'ffii  b’L-Su  A  &  P  5  CENT 

facts,  partic^arly  since  Colonel  Me-  killed  in  a  gun  battle  with  “Baby  Face”  5  ^o^ercl  e?c’  The  Great  Atlan 

Comuck’s  statements  as  quoted  are  Nelson  and  John  Paul  Chase.  Follow-  ^ r Comoanv  is  introdi 

basically  incorr^t  and  constitute  an  ing  the  death  of  Dillinger  and  at  the  ounce  loaf  of  bread 


between  the  circulation  figures  and  A  &  P  5  CENT  BREAD 
data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 

sus.  Department  of  Commerce,  etc.  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
This  would  mean  the  use  of  Census  Company  is  introducing  a  5-cent  13- 


Srofthf^T  l£nUSe  Coroner’s  Inquest  on  July  23,  1934  at  N^^Y^k 

occasions  in  the  past,  statements  have  the  wftnS^  sten^a'J.d  VrespLL  to  toe  Bureau  Tce^'i  “  beTed^"°’ 

been  made  regarding  the  apprehension  the  question  “Do  you  know  or  can 

of  Dillinger  and  I  certainly  do  not  feel  you  tell  us  as  to  whether  or  not  Dillin-  Drew  10-Mlle  Radiys  Circle 

that  any  mystery  whatsoever  has  sur-  ger  at  any  time  drew  his  revolver  or  Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  the  city 

area  is  defined  by  a  10-mile  circle  from 


ounce  loaf  of  bread  this  week  in  toe 
New  York  area.  Fifty-one  news¬ 
papers  around  New  York  City  will 
be  used. 


Cowley  said,  “Yes  sir,  he  did.  He  had  the  center  of  toe  city.  Population  fig- 
a  gim  and  drew  it.”  Later  on,  Mr.  ures  are  given  for  this  10-mile  area 


rounded  the  case.  gun^  if  he  had  one  on  him?”  Mr.  area  is  defined  by  a  10-mile  circle  from 

The  Oct.  1  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub-  Cowley  said,  “Yes  sir,  he  did.  He  had  the  center  of  toe  city.  Population  fig- 
LiSHER  quotes  Colonel  McCormick  “As  a  gim  and  drew  it.”  Later  on,  Mr.  ures  are  given  for  this  10-mile  area 
I  said  in  a  previous  broadcast,  Dillin-  Cowley  was  asked  to  describe  toe  gun.  but  no  one  knows  exactly  how  they 
ger,  after  having  twice  been  allowed  to  He  pointed  out  that  “It  was  a  .380  were  arrived  at.  When  the  A.B.C. 
escape  from  the  Indiana  jails,  and  automatic  revolver.  The  serial  num-  was  called  upon  to  define  the  10-mile 
never  having  been  arrested  in  that  bers  of  the  gun  had  been  filed  off.  It  city  they  simply  drew  a  circle  with  a 
state,  was  shot  down  and  killed  from  was  a  Colt  automatic  revolver.  .  .  .  10-mile  radius.  Where  the  circum- 
behind,  when  unarmed,  by  Indiana  It  had  a  clip  in  it,  and  later  there  was  ference  touches  an  incorporated  city 


behind,  when  unarmed,  by  Indiana  It  had  a  clip  in  it,  and  later  there  was 
state  police  and  federal  agents,  so  that  a  clip  taken  also  from  his  possession.” 


the  secret  of  his  immunity  from  Indi¬ 
ana  law  would  not  be  disclosed.”  In 
this  connection,  I  wish  to  set  out  the 
facts  as  they  actually  happened. 

After  a  long  investigation  centering 
in  many  states  of  the  nation,  informa¬ 
tion  came  to  the  Chicago  Office  of  the 


was  called  upon  to  define  the  10-mile 
city  they  simply  drew  a  circle  with  a 
10-mile  radius.  Where  the  circum¬ 
ference  touches  an  incorporated  city 
boundary,  the  city  boundary  is  fol- 


These  statements  are  found  on  page  lowed.  Where  there  is  no  city  they 


six  of  the  Coroner’s  Report  as  trans¬ 
cribed  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Wenger,  Book  866, 
Cook  County,  Ill. 

Not  "Killed  from  Behind" 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
contrary  to  Colonel  McCormick’s 


simply  follow  the  circumference  line. 

You  can  see  that  each  newspaper, 
agency  or  advertiser  can  interpret  this 
A.B.C.  in  any  way  it  or  he  pleases  be¬ 
cause  the  area  within  this  circle  con¬ 
tains  a  part  of  Los  Angeles  city,  some 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  statement  Dilltoger  was  imt  Tilled  19  other  incorporated  cities  plus  tracts 
John  Dillinger  with  two  wLen  com-  fr““'i„5”  An  oTporSty  wit 

panions  contemplated  attending  one  of  given  to  him  to  surrender  This  he  ^  i  stetisticalized  city 

two  theatres  in  Chicago  on  the  night  fnswer^l  by  meSg  toe  W  of  "market  by  following  boundaries  of  in- 
of  Julv  22.  1934.  Snecial  asente  of  the  u..  u:.,  t  corporated  cities,  census  tracts  withm 


of  July  22,  1934.  Special  agents  of  the  the  agents  by  pulling  his  gun.  I  wish 
f  HI,  together  with  members  of  the  to  advise  specifically  that  contrary  to 
East  Chicago,  Indiana,  police  depart-  Colonel  McCormick’s  statement  Dil- 
ment,  were  dispatched  to  toe  two  linger  was  not  killed  “when  unarmed.” 

of  apprehend-  At  the  present  time,  the  Bureau  has 
Rig  Dillinger.  the  .380  calibre  automatic  ni.stol  which 


Al  _  X  i_  ii‘  _  i_  •  _  T  •  i_  txactd  wxtiixxi 

he  agents  by  pulling  his  gun.  I  wish  Log  ^  ^ 

'»wnship  lines.  In  U,is  w.y  L  can 


definitely  establish  the  value  of  the 
market  as  well  as  a  definite  correlation 


All  Movie  Exits  Covered 


A  i  xi_  AX*  xi_  T>  i_  iisaxfvcv  aa  wexx  aa  a  vxcrxxxixxc  wux  1  cicttiUJl 

t  ^  V  between  circulation,  population  and 

the  .380  calibre  automatic  pistol  which  -etail  catec 

’ll!  i"  '!i*  *!;.!  Vouh,ve  pointed  „utinyonr.rticles 


R  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  agents  opened  fire  on  him,  and  it  may  ^^at  boundaries  of  retail  trading  zones 
of  advise  s^cffically  that  contrary  to  be  seen  at  any  time  by  calling  at  the  according  to  different  types  of 

ve  Colonel  McCormick’s  statement.  In-  Headquarters  of  the  Bureau  where  it  businesses.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good 
■“  participate  |s  placed  with  the  eitoibit  of  ^rtam  ^hing  to  suggest  to  the  A.B.C.  that  for 

Is  f  apprehension  of  Dillinger.  At  >tems  in  connection  with  the  Dillinger  ^be  metropolitan  areas  the  retaU  trad- 
aoout  8;  50  p.  m.,  Dillinger  and  two  case.  defined  bv  the  metronoli- 


women  companions  were  observed  to 
enter  the  Biograph  Theatre,  2433  Lin¬ 
coln  Avenue,  Chicago.  Orders  were 


As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  I 


ing  zone  be  defined  by  toe  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  as  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of 


am  concerned  only  with  those  portions  Census?  At  least,  if  this  were  done 


com  Avenue,  Chicago.  Orders  were  of  Colonel  McCormick’s  statement  we  would  have  deffnite  census 

issued  for  the  agents  to  immediately  which  refer  to  toe  Federal  Bureau  of  boundaries  to  work  with 

cover  every  exit  and  every  possible  Investigation  and  which  are  basically  l  think  the  more  articles  that  are 

^enue  of  e^ape  from  the  theatre,  untrue.  I,  of  course,  do  not  know  published  concerning  A.B.C.  city  and 

Members  of  toe  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  where  Colonel  McCormick  secured  his  trading  area  boundaries  the  more 
^lice  department,  together  with  information.  I  am  sure  however  that  thought  will  be  given  to  it  and  toe 
^ents,  were  stationed  at  advantageous  he  has  either  been  misinformed  or  did  closer  we  will  all  come  to  arriving  at 
^sitions  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  not  take  the  trouble  to  check  the  state-  a  better  marketing  and  circulation  set- 
mis  particular  theatre  and  at  approx-  ments  which  appeared  in  toe  Oct.  1  up. 

lately  10;  30  p.  m.  on  toe  night  of  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  so  far  as  r  E  Baxter 

July  22,  Dillinger  was  observed  they  relate  to  the  apprehension  of  Dil-  Director  of  Research 

emerging  from  the  theatre  accompa-  linger.  You  can  readily  appreciate  Los  Angeles  Times 


Av\ 


The  "Lost  Sheep" 
phoned, 

"Send  up  a  man." 

Five  years  ago,  this  advertiser 
had  announced  he  would  never 
spend  another  nickel  with  the 
paper.  Hard  boiled?  Well,  the 
advertising  department  had 
long  since  quit  trying  to  crash 
his  door.  Now,  he  wanted  to 
talk  business. 

“A  better  looking  paper  breeds 
better  feeling  all  _  around,” 
mused  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  “That  change  to  Certi- 
fieds  certainly  started  some¬ 
thing!” 

For  deptndobU  itortotyplns,  roly  on 
Ctrtifitd  Mots,  mtdo  In  tho  U.  S.  A. 

GERTIFIED  OIIY  MIT  COIIPOIIIIIION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Dcdly  Sells  16,000  Sets 
Of  Candid  Shots 


C.  E.  Dunscomb,  Coast 
Publisher,  Dies  at  70 


(i^bttuarp 


56,  who,  for  seven  years  had  contrib¬ 
uted  a  daily  poetry  column  on  current 
topics,  “At  Large,”  on  the  front  page 


More  than  75,000  candid  camera  Charles  Ellsworth  Dunscomb,  70,  ISAAC  N.  BRYSON,  M,  publisher  of  of  Ae  Richmond  News  Leader, 


shots  of  Terre  Haute  shoppers  have  publisher  and  owner,  Berheley  (Cal.)  Louisiana  (Mo.)  Press  Jour^l,  suddenly  of  a  n®3rt  attack  at  Rich- 


been  made  by  the  Terre  Haute  Tri-  Gazette  since  1915  and  associated  with  since  1887  and  widely  known  in  M^-  mond,  his  home,  Nov  4  Honorary  _ 


hune-Star  candid  cameramen  on  that  newspaper  since  1902,  died  sud-  scuri  journalism  and  public  life,  died  pallbearers  included  John  Stewart 
downtown  Terre  Haute  streets  since  denly  Nov.  7.  Veteran  of  more  than  50  Nov.  7  in  that  city  of  pneumoiiia  and  Bryan,  publisher,  arid  Dr.  Douglas 


the  newspapers  instituted  the  practice  years  of  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Duns-  complications  which  dewloped  from  SouAall  Freeman,  editor  of  the  News 


of  “shooting”  Terre  Hauteans.  More  comb  had  remained  active  until  his  mjuries  Nov.  4  when  he  was  nm  Leader, 


than  15,000  sets  of  these 


recent  illness  and  had  just  completed  down  by  an  automobile  in  a  rain  Mrs.  Laura  Pearson  Felton,  wif« 


pictures  have  been  ordered  by  those  modernization  of  a  newly  acquired  ®^d  sleet  storm.  He  was  a  repiorter  of  Ray  Felton,  night  editor  of  Santa 
who  have  walked  before  the  camera,  paper  warehouse  and  a  revision  of  the  lor  the  Press- Journal  before  he  pur-  Barbara  (Cal.)  News-Press,  died 


according  to  the  management  of  the  paper’s  composing  room  equipment,  chased  it. 


newspapers. 


During  36  years  with  the  Gazette  Charles  Cripps  Shoemaker,  50,  vice- 


Oct.  27,  there,  after  an  extended  ill¬ 
ness.  A  son,  James  Felton,  a  San 


Each  pedestrian  “shot"  on  down-  he  was  first  a  part  owner  in  partner-  president  and  treasurer,  Richard  A.  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  reporter  also  sur- 
town  streets  is  handed  a  card  and  ship  with  former  Governor  Friend  Foley  Agency,  Philadelphia,  and  with  vives. 


envelope  as  he  passes  the  cameraman.  W.  Richardson,  who  had  acquired  the  the  agency  for  more  than  25  years,  Mrs.  Gladys  Guard  Fletcher,  wife 


With  ^s  card  the  subject  may  send  paper  in  May,  1901,  and  full  owner  died  Nov.  6  at  Germantown  Hospital,  of  Hal  J.  Fletcher,  advertising  director 


25c  to  the  new'spaper  and  soon  re-  since  1915.  During  that  period  the  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Shoemaker  was  an  of  New  York  World-Telegram,  died 
ceives  three  pictures  of  himself  in  paper  entered  its  present  plant,  which  expert  on  advertising  typography  and  Nov.  5  in  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  New 


action.  One  picture  is  selected  from  has  since  been  expanded  several  specialized  in  fashion  trends  in  rela- 
each  day’s  “shooting"  and  printed  times,  and  developed  into  one  of  Cali-  tion  to  advertising, 
along  with  the  want  ads  in  the  Tri-  fornia’s  outstanding  newspapers.  Thomas  Wakeman  Lane,  78,  copy 

bune  and  Star  and  those  who  are  se-  Mr.  Dunscomb  regarded  members  reader,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 


leciahzed  m  fashion  trends  in  rela-  York.  Besides  her  husband,  a 
in  to  advertising.  daughter  and  her  mother  survive, 

Thomas  Wakeman  Lane,  78,  copy  The  funeral  was  held  Tuesday. 


lected  are  given  a  large  hand-painted  of  all  departments  of  the  paper  as  died  Nov.  6  at  his  home  in  German- 


picture  free. 


“his  family.”  As  an  indulgent  “parent”  town.  Pa.  His  first  newspaper  jobs 


T'wo  Weeklies  Added  to 
Long  Island  Chain 


he  presented  $100  gifts  when  babies  in  Philadelphia  were  on  the  Phila- 


Theodore  Macfarlane  Knappen,  67, 
associate  editor  and  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street,  died  in  Hollywood  Oct.  26 


were  born  to  employes  and  proffered  delphia  Times,  the  Public  Ledger  and  He  had  been  ill  for  two  years  and 


both  advice  and  financial  aid.  Most  the  North  American. 


ong  isiana  ^nain  employes  in  all  departments  have  been 

Two  Nassau  County  (N.  Y.)  weekly  with  the  paper  10,  20  years  or  more. 


went  to  the  west  coast  in  an  attempt 


Mrs.  John  V.  Heffernan,  43,  wife  to  regain  his  health. 


of  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  Carl  H.  Powell,  father  of  George 


newspapers  the  Centre  Island  News.  Mr^  Dunscomb  sta^  ^  Sunday  Independ-  H.  Powell,  circulation  manager  of  the 

-..  Cied^Nov,  6  i„  Wyoming  Valley  Leader  Papeea,  SUUn.on,  Va.,  dW 


News,  of  Merrick,  were  added  this  school  graduation,  with  the  Sullivan  Homeopathic  Hospital,  there,  of  a  suddenly  in  Staunton  Nov.  5. 

week  to  the  group  of  weeklies  pub-  News  of  Moultrie  County,  Ill.  Eleven  ottark  ^  ^  e 

lished  by  Griscom-Woodvard  Publi-  years  later  he  went  to  California  and  t  t  co  <■  v  HaRRY  H.  Pickett,  70,  forme 

cation,  of  Glen  Cove.  Bronson  W.  was  with  the  San  Bernardino  Times  Hartley  L.  Lord  63.  former  pub-  agmg  editor  of  the  old  London 

Griscom.  president  and  publisher,  an-  Jnde.r  until  going  to  the  Gazette  in  l-^her,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Evening  Jour-  Advertiser  and  connected  with 


Harry  H.  Pickett,  70,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  London  (Ont.) 


Griscom.  president  and  publisher,  an 
nounced  Monday. 


hsher,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Evening  Jour-  Advertiser  and  connected  with  Cana- 


At  San  Bernardino  he  met  and  Ri'  executive  of  textile  dian  newspapers  for  nearly  40  years. 


The  Centre  Island  News,  founded  married  Flora  Elizabeth  Damron  and  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home  there  Nov.  9. 


22  years  ago  as  the  Hicksville  Cou¬ 
rier,  was  purchased  from  Edward  R. 


Dunscomb  45  years  ago 


died  at  his  home  in  Kennebunk,  Me., 


Survivors  include  Mrs.  Dunscomb,  Nov.  4. 


Redmond,  of  Merrick,  and  will  be  R  brother,  George  E.  Dunscomb,  pub-  Walther  S.  Ball,  6o,  Sunday  editor, 
merged  with  the  Hicksville  Town  lisher,  Windsor  (Ill.)  Gazette,  and  a  Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal, 
Topics-Leader,  a  Griscom-Woodyard  nephew,  George  Dunscomb,  Chicago  for  20  years  until  his  retirement  in 


TIME  GHOST  WRITERS 

Ralph  Ingersoll,  publisher  of  Time. 


weekly.  The  South  Shore"  News,"  es-  advertising  man  and  Saturday  Even-  1931  because  of  ill  health,  died  Nov.  when^*^EuTtare^’ TuLv^’^neare'd"  to 
tablished  in  1931,  and  also  bought  jag  Post  writer.  Two  sisters  and  a  3  at  his  home  in  Providence.  He  was  Time’s  masthead  as  a  staff  “addition.” 


from  Mr.  Redmond,  will  give  the  brother  also  survive. 
Griscom  -  Woodyard  group  its  first  Following  the  fu 
newspaper  in  the  town  of  Hemiistead.  morning,  Mrs.  Dunsi 


lAMES  H.  DAHM 

James  H.  Dahm,  71,  vice-president 


,  ^  ,  .  aU  J  *1  *  ^  J  A  Alllica  Illd^UK^ctU  kX  bluii  dUUlllUU. 

Fo^oi^^ng  \h7'7uneral  Thursday  during  the  WorldVar.  '  He  was  7he  Jerif  uid  ^o^treT  tXante 

niorning  Mrs.  Dunscomb  announc^  meHrComman^d^  Yorker  when  Mr.  Ingersoll 

she  would  continue  ownership  of  the  mella  Commands.  publisher.  The  joke  gained 

KEiraETH  (Carlisle  Hughes,  37,  New-  momentum  this  week  when  a  card 


Gazette  with  unchanged  policies  and 
with  James  E.  Wales  as  editor. 


and  former  president  of  Typographical  w  t  "i  X  O  x  i  Mimntain  banimrium  lol- 

Union  No.  6  and  a  member  of  the  Amendment  OI  OeCretS  lo^mg  a  month  s  illness.  He  entered 

union’s  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Art  hv  PoHland 

Chapel,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Nov.  9  ASKeO  Dy  rieSS  (Me.)  Press-Herald.  Subsequently  he 

in  the  Cumberland  Street  Hospital, 


reporter,  died  Oct.  appeared  on  the  door  of  one  of  Time’s 


^  at  Elssex  Mountain  Sanitorium  fol--  editorial  rooms  in  New  York  bearing 
lowmg  a  month  s  illness.  He  entered  the  names  Peter  Matthews  and  Eus- 


newspa^r  work  on  the  Portland  tace  TUley,  Ghost  Writers.  The  for- 
(Me.)  Press-Herald.  Subsequently  he  is  another  fictitious  character 


The  National  Union  of  Journalists,  was  with  the  AP  in  Boston,  Glouers-  formerly  appeared  in  the  mast- 


Brooklyn.  Mr.  Dahm  was  one  of  the  Bristein  s  organizadon  com-  ville  Leader-Rej^^ican,  Poughkeep-  ^gg  “fired”  whenever  blame 

best  known  members  of  the  union  and  .*?  ^e  American  Newspa^r  sie  Star,  S^ngfield  (Mass.)  Rcpublt-  ^ad  to  be  shouldered  to  appease  an 


one  of  those  who  were  influential  in  fjov^ence  Jouimal  and  Bulletin,  fogte  reader.  One  real  staff  addition 


keeping  the  international  union  within  Council  of  CMl  Liberties  Nov.  and  the  Elizabeth  Journal. 


took  place  recently,  however,  when 


the  ranks  of  the  American  Federation  ®  denounce  the  Official  Secrets  Act  Jesse  H.  Thuresson,  48,  traveling  Roger  Butterfield,  for  several  years 


of  Labor  when  some  members  wanted  other  l^islation  being  used  to  representative  of  Detroit  Free  Press  Philadelphia  representative  of  Time. 

..u -  - ^  t_  restnct  the  English  press.  — i-l: —  j - *■ - <-< - 1.,  , ^  ,  ,  ,  .,  . 


affiliation  with  the  Committee  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Organization.  He  was  pres- 


circulation  department  in  Canada  Life  and  Fortune  and  before  that  with 


ident  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  in  attended  by  more  than  900  dele- 

1914-15.  In  1931  he  was  designated  various  sections  of  the 


At  a  meeting  of  the  two  organic-  since  1928,  died  Oct.  31  at  St.  Michael’s  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  suc- 


an  organizer  of  No.  6  and  served  in  country  and  supported  by  newspaper 


Hospital,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pleasanton  Laws  Conquest,  Jr.,  56, 


ceeded  Sidney  Hirtzberg,  in  charge  of 
the  press  department,  who  resigned. 


that  capacity  until  1933.  He  was  owners,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
elected  vice-president  in  1936.  deputation  to  visit  the  Prime  Minister 

a  to  urge  amendment  of  the  Official 

ED  LEECH  SPEAKS  Secrets  Act.  A  national  campaign  to 

limit  the  scope  of  the  act  to  its  de- 
State  College,  Pa.,  Nov.  7 — News-  signed  intention  of  dealing  with  es- 
pafwrs  of  the  future  will  be  getting  pionage  also  was  decided  upon. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


ED  LEECH  SPEAKS 


their  copy  by  radio,  a  whole  page  at 
a  time,  in  the  form  of  a  picture.  Ed- 


Dingle  Foot,  Liberal  member  of 
Parliament,  sponsor  of  the  amend- 


SAVE  . . .  With  Hart’s 

BALL  BEARING  ROLLER  CORE 


ward  T.  Leach,  editor  of  the  Pitts-  ment,  warned  that  “it  is  conceivable 
burgh  Press,  predicted  today  as  he  that  the  time  will  come  when  these 


2-  POLie/t  COMPOSITION 


addressed  more  than  100  students  at  powers  will  be  used  to  a  much  fuller 
the  Monday  Journalism  Forum  of  the  extent  than  any  one  has  contemplated 


1  -  snmoNAPT  SMATT 


S-BALL  BtAP/NOS 


Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  de-  — to  gag  discussion,  suppress  criticism 
dared  there  is  more  opportunity  for  and  cover  up  incompetence.” 


trained  journalists  today  than  ever  Others  warned  that  the  law  might 


before  because  of  the  many  new  fields  be  translated  to  mean  the  forbidding 
of  reporting  work  that  are  opening.”  of  criticism  of  foreign  powers  as 

HENRY  SUCCEEDS  WARD  ‘  propaganda.  ” 

Caryle  Ward,  managing  editor  of  MORE  COCA-COLA  ADS 


IT'S  SPEED 

He4JUL 

HOE 


IMPROVED 


The  Core  with  the  Stationary  Shaft 


the  Mobile  Times  the  past  years,  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Coca- 


“fed  up  with  desk  work  and  itching  to  Cola  Company,  Nov.  5  in  N^w  York, 
get  back  on  the  street,”  has  resigned  reported  the  company’s  advertising 


and  has  gone  to  the  Montgomery  Ala-  appropriation  “appreciably  enlarged.” 
bama  Journal  &  Times  as  political  at  the  same  time  voting  a  year-end 


Improve  printlne  quality  ,  .  .  reduce  fric¬ 
tion  .  .  .  eliminate  worn  sockets  and  Journal 
ends  .  .  .  save  power,  plates,  and  wash-up 
time  with  Ball  Bearing  Boiler  Cores.  Will 
tit  any  old  or  new  press.  Write  for  details 
ajid  prices  today! 


FLAT 

SPEED  MOULD 


Wrife  for  illustrated  bulletin 


writer.  He  is  succeeded  on  the -Times  dividend  of  $2  a  share  on  the  common 
by  John  Henry,  former  sports  editor  stock  in  addition  to  the  usual  divi- 


for  the  paper. 


dend  of  75  cents. 


The  Goss  Printing;  Press  Co. 

1535  S,  Paulina  St.  Chicago 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


San  Francisco 
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ANPA  Advises  Press 
On  Exemptions 

continued  from  page  7 


has  raised  many  questions. 

"Is  a  night  watchman  engaged  in  commerce 
or  do  his  activities  incident  to  his  employment 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  commerce? 

“The  same  questions  may  be  asked  in  respect 
of  janitors,  charwomen,  elevator  conductors, 
and  other  service  employes  about  a  newspaper 
office. 

"None  of  the.se  questions  can  be  answered 
categorically  as  respecting  all  newspapers.  They 
must  be  determined  by  each  newspaper  on  its 
own  account.  Where  the  interstate  circulation 
of  a  newspaper  is  but  trivial,  merely  incidental 
to  its  general  business,  under  existing  judicial 
interpretation  the  activities  of  such  employes 
would  have  no  direct  bearing  on  commerce. 
Where  a  newspaper  has  a  large  portion  of  its 
circulation  in  interstate  commerce,  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  some  but  not  all,  or  even  of  all,  might 
be  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  hiisiness. 

“The  foregoing  discussion  deals  with  pos¬ 
sible  controversies  between  employes  and  em¬ 
ployers.  arising  under  the  law  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  definitions  promulgated  thereunder. 

“There  still  remain  many  other  imp.irtant 
questions,  as  pertain  to  the  possible  application 
of  the  mandatory  overtime  provisions  to  re¬ 
porters  on  continuous  assignment  or  to  pro¬ 
duction  employes  during  periods  of  disaster 
or  other  emergencies. 

"The  .Xdminislrator  says  he  is  giving  these 
further  consideration.  Meanwhile  newspapers 
are  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  making  de¬ 
terminations. 

Professional  Status 

*'A>  to  reporters,  correspon<ltnts  and  sports 
editors  on  continuous  assignments,  either  in 
town  or  out  oi  town,  the  principles  of  the 
Administrator’s  definition  of  professional  work¬ 
ers  should  be  applied.  Those  who  are  classified 
as  professionals  are  exempt.  Those  who  are  not 
■'hoiild  not  be  so  classified  just  for  such  pur¬ 
poses. 

“Xewspipers  having  union  contracts  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  Sec.  J 
(b)  (1)  or  (2).  However,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  not  yet  certified  any  such 
contracts.  While  the  Administrator  may  not 
crack  down  pending  such  certifications,  an  em¬ 
ploye  miy  bring  suit. 

“Until  there  is  a  classification  of  operations 
under  these  provisions  the  bona  fides  of  intent 
are  most  important. 

*\\  here  an  employer  finds  it  possible  to  re¬ 
duce  the  work  week  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
Act,  he  can  do  so  providing  he  pays  the  hourly 
rate  in  force.  Congress,  in  effect,  has  abro¬ 
gated  ail  agreements  that  do  not  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act. 

“If  because  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  com¬ 
petent  mechanical  help  it  is  necessary  to  work 
longer  than  the  maximum  provided  in  the  law, 
a  readjustment  of  the  hourly  rate  should  be 
made  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  overtime. 

‘‘On  Saturday,  Mr.  Andrews,  adopting  his 
general  counsel’s  view,  denounced  an  interpre¬ 
tation  similar  to  his  original  one.  This  point 
undoubtedly  will  be  finally  determined  by  the 
court.  Even  the  general  counsel  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  admit  their  doubt  as  to  the  final 
determination. 

It  is  always  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
With  the  exception  of  the  provisions  of  Sec.  7 
fb)  (1)  and  (2),  the  unit  of  hours  is  for  a 
w^k.  The  pay  base  is  the  hourly  rate — no 
other. 

Ch'ertime  in  one  week  cannot  be  compensated 
or  by  a  diminution  of  hours  in  a  later  week, 
under  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  Administrator  is  giving  further  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  double  headers.  What 
e  can  do  about  it,  if  the  law  applies,  is 
problematical. 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  record  keeping.  Ccr- 
3in  publishers  have  long  required  their  em¬ 
ployes  to  keep  records  of  their  time.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  publishers  do  this.  Where 
empo>ts  are  paid  on  the  weekly  basis  all 
cairns  for  overtime  in  any  one  week  should  be 
ed  and  adjustment  made  before  payment.’* 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify 
edit  or  rejeef  any  copy. 


Advertising — Home  Study 


The  Advertising  Minded  Newspaper  Man  is 
qiiiilitied  to  make  the  most  money.  Many 
have  graduated  from  thi.s  long  established 
srhool.  Common  srhool  education  sufficient. 
Send  for  free  booklet  outlining  home 
study  course  and  requirements.  Page- 
Davis  School  of  Advertising.  3601  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Dc‘pt.  2928,  Chicago,  III. 


Attention!  Fiction  Writers 


Ideas  unlimited  for  Short,  Long  Stories; 
stage,  Screen,  Kadio  Plays,  Verse,  Jokes, 
Gags.  THK  PLOT-PLOTTKR  supplies 
you  unfailingly.  Send  for  Booklet  and 
Purchase  Offer.  BELDEN  CO..  (B)  1913 
West  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Circulation  Promotion 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  siibstan 
tial  circulation  on  a  self  financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapoli.s. 


Feature  Material  Wanted 


Feature  Writersl  Artists!  Growing  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  seeks  additional  features 
for  national  distribution.  Moderate  fee. 
Iiide|iendeiit  Publishers,  Rockaway  Park, 
N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville, 
Mich. 


Dally  and  Weekly  listings  wanted. 
Many  clients.  No  fees  until  sold. 
Efficient  service.  L.  P.  Ukcly 
Newspaper  Broker.  Times  Building 
Times  Square,  New  York  City 


Newspaper  Management  Service 


NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 

Do  not  suspend  or  consolidate  your  news¬ 
paper  until  you  have  conferred  with 
J.  E.  HANSELL,  SARASOTA,  FLA.  Ab¬ 
solutely  no  obligation.  Every  detail  con¬ 
fidential. 


Help  Wanted 

In  annvering  advertisenwnts  of  tlic  “Help 
Wanted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  send  copies 
of  references  rather  than  the  originals.  Copies 
serve  the  purpose,  and  avoid  possible  loss  of 
originals. 


Advertising  salesman,  young,  unmarried, 
salary  based  entirely  on  ability.  Wanted 
by  daily,  southern  county  scat  town  of 
10,000.  References.  Box  4580,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Advertising  salesmen — We  are  organizing 
a  crew  to  sell  World’s  Fair  Edition  for 
only  daily  newspapers  printed  in  World’s 
Fair  zone.  Write  giving  experience, 
reference  and  complete  background.  Box 
4585,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  manager  wanted  for  live  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Young  man  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  and  who  knows  how  to  build 
circulation  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Moderate 
salary  to  start  but  will  pay  for  results. 
Give  age,  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected.  Box  4590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted  (Cont'd) 


Good  territory  and  liberal  commissions  to 
experienced  feature  syndicate  representa¬ 
tive.  Send  photo  and  references.  Box  4565, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  planning  special  edition  would 
like  to  hear  from  individual  or  syndicate 
capable  of  putting  on  biographical  sec¬ 
tion.  Box  4598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor  experienced  in  building  local 
activity  and  promotion;  moderate  salary 
to  start;  evening  paper  20  miles  Phila¬ 
delphia;  write  fully  Box  4600,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Wanted:  A  man  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
of  age  who  has  had  -successful  experience 
building  daily  circulation  with  boys  in 
towns  where  competition  has  been  strong. 
Do  not  reply  unless  you  have  ability  to 
plan  and  follow  through.  Box  4570, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertising 


ADVERTISING  or  Editorial  Manager  with 
12  years  top-rank  adverti.sing,  editorial, 
circulation  promotion;  editor,  scores  spe¬ 
cial  editions,  3  large  dailies.  Publicity 
direction,  nation-wide  event.*.  Heavy  di¬ 
rect  mail  background,  largest  mail  order 
house.  National  reputation,  layouts,  copy, 
news;  up  the  hard  way.  Finest  references 
largest  dailies,  hundreds  of  weeklies.  40. 
Seek  oiiportnnity  any  creative  direction 
or  coiiibiiiatioii.  Confidential.  Ray  C. 
Tliomp.sim,  2309  Pa.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  \Vash- 
iiigton,  D.  C. 


Classified  or  Display  manager  seeks  connec¬ 
tion.  Display  solicitor  if  advancement. 
17  years’  experience,  age  34,  married. 
Reasonable  salary.  Best  references. 
Available  through  sale.  Write  Box  4538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation 


Circulation  Manager  varied  experience 
Home  Delivery,  Country  Agents  Mail  sub¬ 
scriptions.  desires  connection.  'Ten  years 
with  two  leading  dailies.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Weekly  Publishers:  Wanted  3  publishers 
witli  combined  cirmlation  3.000-4,500  to 
share  services  of  experienced,  competent 
■nan  to  assume  all  circulation  duties  on 
coininission  basis.  Box  4587.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Commercial 

Credit,  Collection  Manager  or  Assistant. 
Supervise  collections,  credit  checking, 
systems,  verifications.  New  York  City 
experience;  single,  young,  college  educa¬ 
tion.  Go  anywhere.  Box  4608,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial 

A  newspaperman,  thoroughly  experienced 
desk  and  street.  $40.  C-15,  8656  Dum¬ 
barton  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Copyreader,  reporter,  18  years’  experience, 
38  years  old.  Now  employed  assistant 
night  editor  in  New  England  city.  Wants 
job  New  England  or  nearby  area.  Box 
4583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor,  42,  twenty  years’  experience  on 
city  dailies,  seeks  change.  City  editor, 
news  editor,  feature  writer,  or  handle  any 
department.  Will  even  take  copy  desk 
if  it  promises  something  better.  Sober, 
reliable,  efficient.  Adams,  966  Juniper 
St.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 


Editorial  writer.  Five  years  in  present  job 
in  charge  of  page,  35,  family.  Two  de¬ 
grees,  special  training  in  law  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  but  has  ke|>t  range  wide  in 
other  fields.  Box  4606,  Editor  &  I’ub- 
lisher. 


Photographer — young  man  with  darkdoom 
and  reporting  experience ;  also,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  promotional  and  commercial  pho¬ 
tography;  have  own  equipment.  Excel 
lent  references.  Available  immediately. 
Box  4599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


News  executive,  40.  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  two  outstanding  southern  dailies, 
employed,  wishes  position  where  execu¬ 
tive  ability  essential — Managing,  City, 
Sunday,  Telegrai)h  editor.  Box  4594, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter — experienced  police,  court-house 
beats;  also  copy-desk,  rewrite,  state-desk 
large  daily;  capable  feature  writer;  young. 
Box  4604,  Editor  k  Publi.sher. 

University  of  Missouri  graduate  June  this 
year,  22,  reporter,  rewrite,  copy  desk 
experience.  Edited  weekly.  Traveled 
abroad.  Single,  ambitious,  publicity,  ex¬ 
perience.  References.  Box  4526,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 
General  &  Administrative 


IS  THERE  A  PUBLISHER  RIGHT  NOW 

desirous  of  securing  services  of  assistant 
as  business  or  general  manager,  familiar 
-with  economic  management  of  new.spaper 
accounting,  advertising,  circulation,  build¬ 
ing  maintenance,  purchasing,  all  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  as  well  as  union  nego¬ 
tiations  in  “Face  of  Excessive  Costs’’? 

Married,  -with  dependents;  age  33, 
college  education;  12  years’  progressive 
newspaper  executive  experience  in  city  of 
100,000  population.  Location  immaterial, 
nominal  starting  salary,  as  results  will 
achieve  proper  recognition.  References 
furnished  as  to  ability  and  character. 


R.  W.  Coleman 
36  Walnjit  St., 
Wellsboro, 
Penna. 


Executive,  age  39,  Christian,  employed  as 
Accountant  (Certified),  Comjitroller, 
Business  Manager  and  Treasurer  by  Met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  and  a  national  magazine. 
Well  qualified  to  serve  as  assistant  to 
busy  publisher.  Seeking  opportunity. 
Salary  moderate.  Now  employed  New 
York  City.  Box  4588,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 


Composing  Room  Foreman  or  Mechanical 
Superintendent  with  ten  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience  desires  change.  Will  give 
references  from  present  or  past  employers. 
All  answers  confidential.  Box  4577,  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman- — Thirteen  years’ 
foreman  Minneapolis  daily.  Also,  exi)eri- 
enced  Mechanical  Superintendent.  Low 
operating  cost  record.  Box  4582,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Experienced  Newspaper  engraver,  six  years’ 
experience  film  and  striii-film.  One  to 
three  man  shop  preferred.  Married.  Want 
to  leave  Chicago  for  South  or  West. 
Box  4581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressman-Stereotyper — wants  position  daily 
or  commercial  shop.  A-1  references.  18 
years’  experience.  Wm.  Emerich,  10  N. 
16th  St.,  H.irrisburg,  Penna. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

For  Sale 


Hoe  32-page  quad,  with  new  6"  rub¬ 
ber  form  rollers,  and  new  blankets,  used 
three  months.  New  Cutler  Hammer  7 
station  control,  new  motors,  Goss  2% 
ton  metal  pot,  with  2  pumps.  Hoe  curved 
and  flat  casting  boxes,  water  cooled. 
Goss  plate  trimmer,  and  plate  shaver, 
with  motors.  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor. 
Duplex  mat  roller,  with  motor,  and  32 
chases. 

Above  equipment,  all  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  on  display  at  Newark,  Ohio. 
Samples  of  papers  printed,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  available.  A  bargain  at  $10,000. 

The  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio. 


Burdett  Radiant  Heat  Gas  burner  for 
stereotype  pot  with  blower.  In  use  less 
than  two  months.  Nevada  State  Journal, 
Reno,  Nevada. 


Wood  Double  Junior  Autoplate  For  Sale. 
23  9/16  in.  Cut-Off.  Also  five  unit  Hoe 
Press  and  two  folders.  Will  accept  best 
offer.  Must  liquidate.  Box  4558,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted  —Curved  Router  for  newspaper  use; 
21-inch  column;  state  make  and  condi¬ 
tion;  Cush.  Box  4605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  con fidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

Business  Established  in  1899 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER’ 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

ONE  NIGHT  last  week  we  dropped  WHILE  THOSE  thoughts  were  turn- 
into  a  newspaper  shop  where  we  can  ing  over  in  our  brain  cells,  their 
usually  count  on  two  or  three  of  the  similars  were  being  knocked  out  on 


Making 
6X9 
Equal  44 


fellers  who  hate  to  go 
home  early.  Instead 
of  the  regular  bull 
session,  we  ran  into 
an  assembly  of  the 
entire  editorial  staff. 


An  Editor 
Registers 
Impatience 


his  own  typewriter 
by  the  editor  of  an¬ 
other  small  city 
newspaper  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  He  had  a  gripe 


cross-legged  on  desk  corners,  under  against  Editor  &  Publisher  and  against 
a  blanket  of  blue  smoke,  in  serious  the  committee  which  is  handling  the 
talk.  "What  goes  on  here?”  we  asked  wage-hour  situation  for  all  the  news- 
the  M.E.  as  he  came  out  of  the  crowd  papers.  It  was  his  idea  that  neither 
toward  us.  this  committee  nor  our  own  news  and 

We  stepped  outside  and  he  told  the  editorial  columns  had  given  sufficient 
story.  You  guessed  it — the  Wage  and  attention  to  the  problems  of  newspa- 
Hour  law  was  up  for  discussion.  There  P^rs  like  that  just  described, 
was.  of  course,  no  question  of  a  mini-  He  outlined  his  own  operations  in 
mum  wage,  but  the  44-hour  provision  some  detail.  The  general  set-up  and 


was  giving  both  management  and  em¬ 
ployes  a  succession  of  headaches. 

Here  is  an  evening  paper,  with  prob¬ 
ably  a  bit  more  than  30,000  circula- 


spirits  of  the  shops  are  parallel.  The 
operating  problem  is  the  same. 

There  has  been  no  demand  in  either 
of  them  by  the  staff  for  overtime  pay- 


tion,  serving  a  community  at  once  rnents.  We  gather  that  the  reporters 
compact  and  yet  so  widespread  as  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  getting  time-and- 
require  the  services  of  a  staff  larger  a-half  for  doing  what  has  been  their 
than  usual  on  such  a  paper,  and  to  regular  and  fairly  well-paid  jobs.  Also 
need  them  on  duty  for  more  than  44  that  the  idea  of  being  chased  at  the 
hours  a  week.  end  of  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  hours 

From  some  experiences  we  have  had  equally  ridiculous.  Tliey  want  to  go 
with  this  and  similar  newspapers,  we  3S  they  have  been,  regardless  of  Ae 
suppose  the  average  time  put  in  by  new  law.  So  would  the  managing 
reporters,  departmental  editors,  and  editors  and  publishers,  except  for  the 
desk  men  ranges  between  50  and  56  law’s  penalties  for  employers  who  per- 
hours  a  week,  with  occasional  longer  nut  employes  to  work  overtime  with- 
stretches.  The  final  edition  goes  in  out  the  stipulated  compensation, 
about  3:30,  the  first  about  noon.  Edi-  "niese  people  want  to  know  what  to 
torials,  departments,  etc.,  are  in  the  do.  They  want  to  obey  the  law.  They 
composing  room  the  previous  evening.  ^*"0  impatient  that  neither  the  people 
Sports,  community  meetings,  politics,  fo  whom  they  look  for  leadership  nor 
demand  possibly  more  than  the  usual  di®  bureau  in  charge  of  the  law’s  ad- 
amount  of  night  woric  than  on  papers  ministration  have  given  them  a  work- 
elsewhere.  The  AP  wire  opens  at  7  able  interpretation. 
a.m.,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  police  and  We  informed  our  friend  that  other 
other  routine  news  is  picked  up  and  matters  were  probably  more  pressing 
written  before  9  a.m.  The  office  is  upon  the  time  of  Washington  and  that 
therefore  open  about  18  hours  a  day,  his  problem  had  been  given  primary 


with  some  one  usually  on  deck 


consideration  both  by  the  publishers’ 


It  is  a  happy  shop,  with  a  small  sub-committee  and  by  the  Washington 
turnover.  No  enterprise  in  the  tom-  bureau.  Other  principles  had  to  be 
munity  pays  its  employes  better,  established  before  it  could  receive  a 
None  shows  more  consideration  for  definitive  answer, 
their  welfare  aside  from  the  pay  check.  *  *  * 

Bonuses  for  good  work  are  common.  FIRST  HAD  to  come  the  question  of 
The  boss  sets  up  a  party  every  so  whether  the  law  applied  to  newspa- 
often,  disappearing  in  time  to  let  the  P®rs  at  all.  The  bureau  last  week 


gang  enjoy  the  fun  without  his  all- 
seeing  eye.  Christmas  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  turkeys  for  all  hands  have  been 
the  rule  in  recent  years. 

Hours  are  long,  in  theory,  but  there 
are  no  time  clocks  nor  martinet  straw 


One  Thing 
at 

a  Time 


ruled  that  it  did. 
Whether  that  stands, 
is,  in  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis,  up  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  but  tm- 
til  the  courts  get 


bosses  to  see  that  the  office  gets  60  something  to  work  on,  newspapers  are 
minutes  out  of  every  hour.  So  long  bound  by  the  law  as  it  is  written, 
as  the  job  is  shipshape  and  on  time.  Next  comes  the  question,  still  im- 
nobody  worries  if  the  boys  slip  across  answered,  as  to  overtime  payments 
the  street  in  an  idle  half-hour  to  for  reporters  on  “continuous  assign- 
knock  off  a  beer,  buy  fishing  tackle  ment,”  as  in  political  campaigns, 
for  the  week-end,  get  into  a  new  suit  sports  tours,  training  camps,  etc.  With 
of  clothes,  or  any  of  the  other  chores  that  out  of  the  way,  the  Bureau  will 
which  all  of  us  can  find  for  spare  have  a  base  for  considering  the  work- 
moments.  aday  reporters  who  don’t  rate  by- 

The  hours  are  put  in,  but  they  aren’t  lines,  also  the  plight  of  their  employ- 
the  hours  spent  on  an  assembly  line,  ers. 

a  cannery,  or  a  department  store.  As  another  correspondent,  whose 
They  are  more  like  the  four  15-min-  letter  arrived  in  the  midst  of  this 
ute  quarters  of  a  football  game,  which  moming-after-election  rush,  put  it: 
usually  rim  into  two  hours  and  in  “Few  of  these  small  newspapers  make 
which  the  ball  is  actually  in  play  for  money,  beyond  a  meagre-to-comfort- 
12  minutes.  When  the  news  is  hitting  able  living  for  the  publishers.  Few 
on  all  six,  as  it  does  in  the  local  polit-  were  started  to  make  money.  Most 
ical  campaigns  and  on  hotly  contested  ef  them  were  started  because  the  pub- 
elections',  there  is  sustained  work  that  lisher  had  someffiing  to  say  or  some- 
goes  on  for  hours.  On  300  days  of  the  body  he  wanted  to  fight.” 
year,  much  of  the  9  or  10  hours  a  day  Be  that  as  it  may,  most  of  them  don’t 
is  consumed  in  waiting  for  events,  un-  make  much  money  now,  but  they  have 
expected  and  scheduled  alike,  to  hap-  make  enough  to  keep  the  owner  in¬ 
pen.  There  are  many  worse  jobs.  No  terested.  You  can’t  borrow  on  deficits 
44-hour  schedule  can  fit  the  scheme,  indefinitely,  and  there  aren’t  many 
The  “swing”  prevailing  on  rapid  people  sufficiently  interested  in  jour- 
transit  lines  seems  to  have  phases  nalism  as  a  vocation  or  avocation  to 
that  disqualify  it  for  newspaper  use.  *^eep  on  writing  checks  to  meet  op- 
It  would  not  be  poDular  with  any  erating  deficits.  The  verdict  usually 


staffs  that  we  know. 


is  that  if  a  community  can’t  pay  the 


reasonable  expenses  of  a  newspaper, 
there  is  something  wrong  either  with 
the  community  or  with  the  newspaper. 
The  community  usually  survives. 

Meanwhile,  how  is  the  publisher, 
who  also  likes  to  survive,  to  do  so 
under  an  arrangement  which  makes 
an  editorial  budget  indefinable?  Our 
second  correspondent  cites  a  couple 
of  examples: 

The  home  town  football  team,  high 
school  or  college,  has  a  game  80  miles 
away.  The  paper  has  to  cover  it, 
but  can’t  spare  both  a  man  and  a  car 
for  the  one  assignment.  It  saves  the 
car  b5-  sending  the  reporter  out  with 
the  team,  leaving  early  Saturday 
morning.  He  gets  to  the  rival  town  in 
time  for  lunch,  is  fed  as  a  guest,  sees 
the  game,  and  gets  home  late  Saturday 
night.  He’s  had  a  good  time,  and  all 
he  has  left  to  do  is  write  about  a  col¬ 
umn  or  less  on  the  game  for  Monday’s 
paper.  Our  friend  wants  to  know 
whether  the  law  demands  that  he  pay 
the  reporter  a  full  day’s  salary,  plus 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime  on  the 
trip. 

Also  on  the  sports  side,  this  paper 
has  been  accustomed  to  sending  its 
sports  reporter  to  one  or  two  of  the 
big  games  in  the  state  without  requir¬ 
ing  any  report  of  the  game  at  all. 
The  round  trip  usually  requires  about 
18  hours,  including  time  for  the  game 
and  for  lunch.  The  gain  to  the  paper 
is  indirect.  It  is  a  treat  for  the  re¬ 
porter  and  gives  him  background  for 
his  general  writing.  Is  the  newspaper 
liable  for  an  overtime  penalty  on  this 
assignment? 

*  *  • 

IN  ALL  CANDOR,  we  don’t  know.  At 
first  glance,  the  law  does  not  permit 
compensation  in  equivalent  time  off. 

Overtime  must  be 
New  Hoarly  cash,  and  the 

Rates  small  town  newspa- 
r  u.  X  per  is  not,  and  can- 
Seem  Way  Out  „  o  t  b  e ,  sufficiently 

staffed  to  afford  swing 
men  to  fill  in  on  days  off.  If  the  paper 
is  to  remain  on  an  even  economic  keel, 
expenses  have  to  be  closely  related 
to  income  and  there  isn’t  the  slightest 
indication  in  the  law  as  to  new  income 
sources.  Extra  men  can’t  be  carried 
when  the  publisher  has  an  ordinarily 
hard  time  in  making  the  buckle  and 
tongue  meet. 

A  possible  solution  is  dropping  of  one 
day’s  edition,  as  a  good  many  small 
newspapers  have  done  in  recent 
months.  We  don’t  like  that  one.  A  daily 
newspaper  ought  to  be  daily,  with  no 
gaps  except  recognized  holidays  and 
Sundays.  Omission  of  a  day’s  publi¬ 
cation  sends  people  elsewhere  for  their 
news,  since  the  appetite  for  informa¬ 
tion  is  no  less  keen  on  Monday  or 
Saturday  than  it  is  on  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday  or  Friday.  Sunday 
publication  is  out  of  the  question  for 
most  small  city  operations,  and  the 
gap  there  is  pretty  adequately  filled 
by  the  widely  distributed  metropoli¬ 
tan  Sundays.  There  is  no  such  filler 
for  the  small-town  reader  when  his 
paper  drops  out  a  week-day  edition. 

We  do  not  believe  that  newspapers 
solve  any  problems  by  that  method. 
They  create  new  ones  which  may  rise 
to  plague  them  sorely  in  the  expected 
competition  of  the  future. 

Another  means  which  one  of  our 

>  correspondents  suggests  sounds  more 
■  practical  and  equitable  for  all  hands, 
i  We  don’t  know  whether  it  conforms  to 
r  the  law — a  question  that  will  probably 
.  arise  in  a  test  case. 

>  He  thinks  that  publishers,  editorial 
executives  and  staffs  can  reach  a  mu- 

r  tual  agreement  to  establish  an  hourly 
;  rate,  based  on  present  compensation 


and  working  time  and  adjusted  to  a 
44-hour  week.  By  that  method,  the 
law  will  be  obeyed,  reporters  and  desk 
men  will  get  the  same  pay  for  the 
same  work  that  now  prevails,  and  the 
editorial  budget  will  not  be  thrown 
out  of  kilter. 

That  makes  sense.  We  can  think  of 
some  provisos.  One  is  that  the  present 
pay  is  fair  and  generally  satisfactory 
to  the  employes  and  that  the  latter 
are  convinced  that  the  paper  is  paying 
all  it  can  afford  under  existing  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  Another  is  that  there 
be  not  the  least  suspicion  that  the 
office  is  trying  to  put  a  fast  one  past 
its  workers. 

As  Elisha  Hanson  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  all  publishers  this  week: 
“Until  there  is  a  classification  of  op¬ 
erations  under  these  provision  [Section 
7  (b)  (1)  or  (2)],  the  bona  tides  rf 
intent  are  most  important.” 

From  all  we  have  seen  and  heard, 
there  is  no  question  of  bona  tides,  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  employers.  We 
have  sat  in  meetings  at  which  the 
question  was  discussed  in  hard-boiled 
terms  by  publishers,  accountants,  and 
lawyers — and  the  publishers  were 
unanimous  in  expressing  intent  to 
obey  the  law  without  any  tricks  rf 
evasion.  They  want  to  know  what  the 
law  is,  and  they  want  interpretation! 
that  will  enable  them  to  operate  rea 
sonably,  paying  their  employes  fairly 
and  not  making  the  law  an  instrument 
for  squeezing  the  last  drop  of  juice 
out  of  the  orange. 

In  Washington,  according  to  Mr. 
Hanson,  there  has  been  no  sign  of  the 
“crack-down”  disposition  that  charac 
terized  the  early  days  of  NRA. 

•  *  * 

WE  THINK  several  of  Mr.  Hanson’s 
observations  are  worth  emphasis 
beyond  their  publication  in  news  ool 
umns,  in  view  of  the 
Law’s  Sense  intense  interest  we 

Still  Blank  have  found  in  the 

.  _  .  subject.  Some  of 

"  themmay  clarify 

what  has  l^en  said 
above.  For  instance,  he  points  out: 

“Where  an  employer  finds  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  work  week  so  as  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  act,  he  can  do  so  pro¬ 
viding  he  pays  the  hourly  rate  in 
force.  Congress,  in  effect,  has  abro¬ 
gated  all  agreements  that  do  not  com 
ply  with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

“If  because  of  an  inadequate  supply 
of  compietent  mechanical  help,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  longer  than  the 
maximum  provided  in  the  law,  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  hourly  rate  should 
be  made  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
overtime. 


“Mr.  Andrews  in  one  of  his  ques¬ 
tions  and  after  discussion  suggested 
this  as  a  feasible  method  where  such 
an  adjustment  would  not  reduce  the 
hourly  rate  below  the  minimum  fixed 
by  law.  Later  his  general  counsel  dis¬ 
agreed  with  him  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  such  a  readjustment  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  On 
Saturday,  Mr.  Andrews,  adopting  his 
general  counsel’s  view,  denoimced  an 
interpretation  similar  to  his  original 
one.  This  point  undoubtedly  will  be 
finally  determined  by  the  coml.  Even 
the  general  counsel  and  the  adminis¬ 
trator  admit  their  doubt  as  to  the  final 
determination. 

“It  is  always  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
provisions  of  Sec.  7  (b)  (1)  and  (2) 
the  unit  of  hours  is  for  a  week.  The 
pay  base  is  the  hourly  base — no  other. 
Overtime  in  one  week  cannot  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  diminution  of  hours  in 
a  later  week,  under  the  terms  of  the 
law.” 

Which,  upon  re-reading,  seems  to 
leave  it  where  it  was — awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Pend¬ 
ing  that,  every  publisher  and  editor  i* 
the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience. 
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'Here's  why  we  like  the  INTERTYPE 

SIX-MOLD  DISK 


“In  the  first  place,  the  Intertype  six-pocket  disk  is 
not  restricted  to  less  than  standard  slug  lengths.  All  six 
molds  can  be  equipped  to  cast  full-length  30-em  slugs. 

“Second,  we  like  the  new  Intertype  molds— especialh 
the  way  they’re  designed  to  insure  accurate  slugs.  All 
casting  surfaces  are  hardened  and  ground— there  are 
no  soft  liners  to  become  twisted  or  burred. 

“Next,  w^e  like  Intertype’s  automatic  ejector  blade 
changes.  This  feature  is  a  great  convenience  and  time- 
saver— and  there’s  no  chance  of  damage  to  molds  due 
to  wrong  ejector  settings. 


“Finally,  Intertype’s  method  of  showing  which  mold 
is  in  operating  position  is  a  big  help.  The  operator  can 
sec  at  a  glance— from  where  he  sits  at  the  keyboard— 
the  body  size  and  the  measure  of  the  mold  that’s  in 
operating  position.” 

The  foregoing  comments  are  typical  of  what  the  trade 
is  saying  about  the  Intertype  Six-Mold  Disk.  Many 
other  features  of  modern  Intertypes  have  made  a  sim¬ 
ilar  “hit”  in  newspaper  plants  from  coast  to  coa.st.  For 
literature  about  the  latest  Streamlined  Intertypes 
address  Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


VOGUE  EKT»A  SOLO  AND  BA^KFP/ILLE 


Step  ahead  and  stay  ahead  with  INTERTYPE 
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A  Vila!  Selling  Force- 
LDDLOW  Typeiaces 


You  know  that  your  paper  is 
judged  largely  by  its  appear¬ 
ance— and  that  its  appearance 
is  dependent  largely  upon  the 
display  facilities  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  And.  certainly,  arrest¬ 
ing  new  typefaces  are  one  of 
the  most  potent  tonics  at  the 
command  of  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  vitalizing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  paper. 

Readers  and  advertisers  alike 
appreciate  and  are  impressed 
by  a  cleanly  printed,  attractive 
newspaper.  New  and  sparkling 
Ludlow  faces,  a  few  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  column  at  the 
right  of  this  page,  have  served 
alert  publishers  well  in  making 
their  newspapers  outstanding. 
Today,  prestige  gained  through 
attractiveness  is  an  important 
factor  in  success.  Increased  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  and  circulation 
depend  upon  it  to  a  truly  im¬ 
portant  degree. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  just  to 
have  new  typefaces.  Your  com¬ 
posing  room  equipment  must 
be  capable  of  furnishing  real 
display  in  effective  variety  of 
typefaces  at  the  moment  when 
they  are  needed. 


With  the  Ludlow  system,  there 
are  no  time-consuming  prelim¬ 
inary  operations  or  machine 
changes  to  obstruct  production. 
Every  Ludlow  typeface  in  the 
composing  room  is  instantly  ac¬ 
cessible  for  any  volume  of  com¬ 
position.  No  loss  of  time  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  use  of  whatever 
type  style,  size  or  weight  is  best 
suited  to  the  copy  on  hand. 

Men  on  the  floor  are  not  tempt¬ 
ed  to  set  the  ads  of  different  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  same  size  and 
face  just  because  it  happens  to 
be  "on  the  machines."  And  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  running  out 
of  type.  It  is  both  easy  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use  a  different  dis¬ 
play  typeface  in  variety  of  sizes 
for  each  advertisement. 

The  Ludlow  enables  a  news¬ 
paper  to  meet  economically  a 
demand  for  the  effective  typo¬ 
graphic  interpretation  of  copy, 
for  vivid  emphasis  of  the  lines 
intended  to  be  emphatic,  and 
for  variety  rather  than  monot¬ 
ony  in  physical  appearance. 
And  at  the  same  time  that  all 
of  this  is  being  accomplished, 
with  the  Ludlow,  you  will  be  re¬ 
ducing  composing  room  costs. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  +  Chicago 


Ludlow  Coronet 


..Attracts  the  Ot 


Ludlow  Coronet  Bole 


K^nnual  Sxliihit 


Ludlow  Mayfair 


Tbiw  fXmpjuJLiu 


Ludlow  Mandate 


Ludlow  Hauser  Script 

A  Condensed  letter 

Ludlow  Bodoni  Campanile 


Book  Exhibit 

Ludlow  Tempo  Bold 

Ludlow  Italic 

Ludlow  Tempo  Bold  Italic 


Ideal  for  Display 

Ludlow  Tempo  Bold  Condensed 

Display  Design 

Ludlow  Eden  Bold 

Advertiser 

Ludlow  Karnak  Black 

Jtiiraciive 

Ludlow  Karnak  Black  Italic 

Good  for  Hoods 

Ludlow  Karnak  Black  Condensed 

WORDS 

Ludlow  Stencil 


li 
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Davenport  Times  Modernizes  Plant 


$275,000  Program  Completed  By  Lee  Syndicate  Daily — New 
High-Speed  Scott  Press  Installed — All  Departments  Improved 


separating  the  production  department 
on  the  first  floor  from  the  business 
office  portion  have  been  insulated 
against  sound  transmission. 

The  front  portions  of  both  floors  of 
the  old  building  were  completely  re¬ 
vamped.  The  main  stairway  in  the 
front  of  the  building  leading  to  the 
second  floor  was  removed  and  a  new 
stairway  was  built  centrally  located, 
to  better  serve  the  other  floors.  A. 
new  vestibule  with  separate  entrance 
and  exit  doors,  new  counter  arrange¬ 
ment  and  new  asphalt  tile  floors  of 
pleasing  design  and  color  were  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  first  floor.  To  the  left 


Exterior  view 
modernized 
Davenport 
Times  plant. 


Business  office  in  remodelled  Davenport  Times  plant. 


New  Scott  press  installed  by  Davenport  Times. 


n 
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Retoucher's  Art  Provides  "Scoop" 

On  Winning  Footbail  Play 

Small  Area  Three-Fourths  Inch  Wide  Enlarged  and 
Retouched  to  tvtake  Five-Column  Cut 

By  BERVIN  A.  JOHNSON 

Head  of  Dayton  (O.)  Journol-Horald 
Editorial  Art  Dopartmont 


THE  NEWSPAPER  photographer  and 
the  reporter  have  often  been  men¬ 
tioned  for  their  “scoops”  or  the  part 
they  played  in  obtaining  big  stories. 
Seldom  has  the  retouch -artist  been 
credited  for  his  important  role  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  possible  “scoop.”  Close 
co-operation  between  the  photog¬ 
rapher  and  the  retouch-artist  will  in 


17-13 — took  place  on  the  far  side  of 
the  field  opposite  the  remaining  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Using  a  Speed  Graphic,  Keen  was 
the  only  photographer  who  shot  the 
play  even  though  the  subject  was  too 
far  away  for  the  best  results  photo¬ 
graphically. 

The  negative  was  developed  to  find 


Original  photo  showing  area  which  was  enlarged. 


numerous  cases  produce  advantageous 
results  in  making  the  almost  impos¬ 
sible  art  iisable.  When  the  best  pho¬ 
tographic  conditions  are  not  available 
the  artist  can  “save  the  day”  often  by 
working  directly  with  the  photogra¬ 
pher  in  getting  all  possible  tone  values. 

A  good  example  for  one  of  these  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
“scoop,”  ran  in  the  Oct.  16  issue  of  the 
Dayton  Journal.  James  Keen,  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald  photographer,  was  assigned 
to  cover  the  Dayton  University-Toledo 
football  game.  During  the  last  two 
minutes  of  the  game  when  other  pho¬ 
tographers  were  leaving  the  field,  the 
outstanding  play  of  the  game — a  touch¬ 
down,  winning  the  game  for  Dayton, 


that  the  usable  part  of  the  4x5  nega¬ 
tive  was  a  portion  measuring  less  than 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  square.  A 
print  slightly  more  than  10  inches 
wide  was  made  from  the  small  area 
containing  the  subject  and  turned 
over  to  the  retoucher  who  spent  more 
than  an  hour  retouching,  using  two 
different  tones  to  kill  the  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  confused  backgrovmd 
and  then  working  over  the  players  to 
the  proper  contrast,  sharpness,  and 
tone  values  required  to  make  the  best 
engraving. 

The  finished  job  was  presented  to 
the  news  editor  who  ran  the  picture 
five  columns  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Sunday  Journal. 


Padgett  in  Cleveland 

Milwaukee  Man  Heads  Plain 
Dealer  Composing  Room 

Deo  A.  Padgett  early  in  October  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  composing 
room. 

0Mr.  Padgett 
went  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  News, 
where  he  had 
charge  of  the 
composing  room. 
Previous  to  that 
time  he  was  su¬ 
perintendent  of 
the  Omaha  Bee- 
News.  His  early 

D.O  A.  PadgeH 

^  were  spent  in 

Kansas,  where  he  was  employed  by 
both  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Beacon,  having  been  foreman  at 
both  plants. 

Mr.  Padgett  is  married  and  the 
father  of  five  children,  two  married 
daughters,  a  set  of  18-year  old  girl 
twins,  and  a  son  21  years  old.  Mrs. 
Padgett,  together  with  the  twins,  went 
to  Cleveland  about  Nov.  1,  while  the 
boy  remained  in  Milwaukee. 

Leon  A.  Link  is  production  manager 
of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

Distributor  Light 

A  signal  lamp  that  remains  lighted 
as  long  as  there  is  a  matrix  on  the 
distributor  bar  has  been  announced 
by  Intertype  Corporation  for  use  on 
four-magazine  machines.  The  light 
is  about  the  size  of  a  dime,  is  en¬ 
closed  in  a  semi-circular  housing,  and 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  distributor 
bracket  directly  over  the  name  plate. 
The  signal  b^omes  lighted  auto¬ 
matically  as  soon  as  the  matrices  con¬ 
tact  the  distributor  box  and  remains 
lighted  until  the  last  matrix  is  dropped 


Research  Conference  I 
For  N.  Y.  Executives 

Mechanical  Group  Will  Discuss 

Better  Printing  at  Rochester, 
Feb.  6-7 

The  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  has  endorsed,  and  are 
promoting  a  Mechanical  Researd 
Conferetvee,  for  the  mechanical  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  newspaper  photographers 
in  New  York  State,  to  be  held  in  the 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute,  Feb.  6  and  7,  1939.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  be  handled  by  the  facultj’ 
of  the  Institute,  and  it  is  planned  to 
use  the  departments  of  printing  and 
photography  as  a  laboratory  for  this 
research  conference.  The  slogan  of 
the  meeting  will  be,  “A  Conference 
to  Improve  Newspaper  Printing.” 

Karl  Thiesing,  executive  secretarj- 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  instructed  to  send 
out  notices  covering  the  conference. 

Questionnaires  will  be  sent  to  all 
the  mechanical  executives  and  news¬ 
paper  photographers  in  the  state,  and 
it  is  hoped,  in  this  way,  to  procure 
the  kind  of  material  needed  for  the 
program.  Among  other  questions,  the 
mechanical  executives  and  photog¬ 
raphers  will  be  asked  if  they  are  to 
have  any  certain  type  of  equipment 
demonstrated,  if  they  have  any  trou¬ 
bles  with  certain  machines,  etc.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  questions  con¬ 
cerning  any  machine  that  may  now 
be  in  the  Institute,  or  demands  for 
demonstration  are  received,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  the  manufac¬ 
turer  send  a  demonstrator  from  the 
factory  to  assist  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  presented. 

John  A.  Burke,  production  manager 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  has  been 
asked  to  promote  attendance  at  the 
conference  by  mechanical  executives. 


to  its  magazine.  The  purpose  of  the  ....  ,,  ^ 

light  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  McMlirlrjA  XllAalrC 
wrong  fonts  caused  by  shifting  maga-  ^ 

zines  before  all  the  matrices  are  dis¬ 
tributed. 


Hits  Proposed  Ad  Ban 

Birmingham  Typographical  Union 
recently  passed  a  resolution  deplor¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  Alabama  Temper¬ 
ance  Alliance  to  have  legislators  pledge 
themselves  to  a  program  prohibiting 
the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  the  state. 


This  U  the  wey  photo  looked  efter  enlarging  end  retouching. 


Emphasizes  Intense  Competition 
Confronting  Printed  Word 

Douglas  M.  McMiu^rie,  director  of 
typography  of  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  Chicago,  emphasiz^  the  in¬ 
tense  competition  for  attention  that 
confronts  the  printed  word  under 
modern  conditions,  in  speaking  before 
Craftsmen’s  Clubs  in  the  Northwest 
and  Canada  during  recent  weeks. 

“Printing  for  modem  needs  must 
register  instantly  to  a  reader’s  con¬ 
sciousness  the  salient  points  of  copy  or 
fail  in  effectiveness,”  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtrie.  “This  is  the  most  important 
job  facing  the  industry,  and  is  one  in 
which  the  typographer  can  be  of  ut¬ 
most  help.” 

In  another  address  before  the  Em¬ 
ployes’  Publication  Section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  convention  in 
Chicago  last  month,  Mr.  McMurtrie  as¬ 
serted: 

“While  things  printed  in  your  pub¬ 
lications  may  be  of  importance  to  you, 
they  are  not  actually  important  until 
they  are  read.  Application  of  a  few 
fundamental  typographic  principles 
may  increase  readability  as  much  as 
five  times.” 

Joins  Manila  Paper 

Lloyd  H.  Ordway,  superintendent  (d 
press  installations  for  the  Duple* 
Printing  Press  Co.-  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  for  a  number  of  years,  htf 
joined  Manila  Herald  publications  in 
Manila,  P.  I.,  as  superintendent.  Mr- 
Ordway  went  to  Manila  in  January  to 
install  a  Duplex  press  for  the  pap** 
Duplex  gave  him  an  indefinite  leave. 
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$500,000  Modernization  Program 

70-Year-Old  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  Moves  Into  New  Plant, 
Adds  Goss  Press — Big  Job  Printing  Shop  Among  Features 


WITHOUT  SPOILING  its  70-year-oId 
record  of  publication  every  day  in 
the  year,  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 
moved  last  month  into  a  new  plant 
which,  with  a  Goss  double  sextuple 
press  and  other  new  equipment,  cost 
the  publishers  a  round  $500,000. 

A  three-story  brick,  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  building  the  owners  had  built 
several  years  ago  for  another  purpose 
was  completely  renovated  to  house 
the  Reading  Eagle  Co.  which  moved 
over  a  week-end  from  a  little  old 
building  two  blocks  away  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  city  where  it  had  been  all 
but  a  few  years  of  its  existence. 

L-Shaped  Building 
A  cream-colored  terra  cotta  front 
with  black  trim  at  the  base  lends  a 
modernistic  touch  to  the  building 
which  is  L-shaped.  The  main  section, 
containing  the  newspaper  plant  and 
job  press,  measures  approximately  120 
X  116  feet  with  a  light  well  in  the 
center.  The  other  section  about  30  x 
60  feet  contains  the  entrance  at  30 
North  Fourth  Street  with  the  business 
office,  advertising  department  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  on  the  first,  second  and 
third  floors  respectively. 

The  main  entrance  on  Fourth  Street 
opens  through  revolving  doors  into 
a  spacious  public  lobby  with  a  terrazo 
floor  and  a  wide  balustered  staircase 
on  the  left  leading  to  the  advertising 
offices  on  the  second  floor.  In  back  of 
a  24-foot  steel  counter  running  par¬ 
allel  to  the  front  of  the  building  is  the 
business  office  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitors  desks.  Huge  plate  glass 
windows  nearly  the  height  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  admit  a  maximum  of  natural  light 
and  permit  the  arrangement  of  at¬ 
tractive  window  displays  on  both  open 
sides  of  the  building  which  has  a  cor¬ 
ner  location. 

A  door  in  the  rear  of  the  business 
office  opens  into  the  first  floor  of  the 
larger  section  of  the  building  con¬ 
taining  the  mailing  room,  job  printing 
stock  room  and  the  press.  The  stock 
room  contains  about  5,000  feet  of  floor 
space  with  about  $10,000  worth  of 
stock  stored  in  steel  cases. 

Cuffer-Hommcr  Conveyers 
In  the  mailing  room  are  three  steel 
wire  cages  containing  supplies,  Ad- 
dressographs  and  other  belongings  of 
the  circulation  department.  Two  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  conveyors  bring  news¬ 
papers  from  the  press  in  an  adjoining 
room,  starting  from  the  floor  of  the 
press  about  ten  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  mailing  room  floor,  up  through 


the  top  of  a  glass  partition  to  steel 
tables  where  they  are  tied  in  bundles 
by  hand.  Newspapers  are  carried  by 
the  conveyors  65  feet  from  press  to 
tables. 

Carrier  boys  get  their  papers  over  a 
counter  at  one  end  of  the  room  from 
which  a  special  staircase  for  them 
leads  to  the  circulation  department  on 
the  second  floor  without  having  to  go 
through  the  main  building. 

The  press  itself  running  across  the 
end  of  the  building — the  foot  of  the 
L— consists  of  six  Goss  high  speed 
anti-friction  vmits  and  two  folders. 
Provision  is  made  for  sufficient  space 
to  add  two  more  units  later  if  expan¬ 
sion  becomes  necessary. 

Reels  for  each  of  the  six  units, 
floating  rollers,  automatic  tension, 
master  controllers,  .sheet  severing  de¬ 
vices  and  paper  brake  detectors  are 
from  the  Cline  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  The  control  room  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  press  on  a  level  with 
the  press  platform.  Two  150-horse¬ 
power  Westinghouse  motors  drive  the 
press. 

Basement  Ink  Tanks 

The  basement  in  which  the  press 
rests  contains  the  paper  storage  room 
and  the  stereotyping  department  from 
which  the  plates  go  to  the  press  on  a 
conveyor.  The  conveyor  and  track  as 
well  as  dollies  for  the  reel  room  are 
made  by  the  Jampole  Manufacturing 
Co.,  New  York. 

New  equipment  in  the  stereotype 
room  includes  two  Wood  pony  auto¬ 
plates  with  vacuum  casting  boxes  and 
three  Kemp  metal  pots  including  a 
seven-ton  gas  immersion  stereotype 


pot.  The  mat  chute  from  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  in  the  third  floor  terminates 
in  this  room.  Also  in  the  basement 
are  two  ink  tanks  of  750  gallons  and 
1,500  gallons  capacity.  Weight  of  the 
ink  in  these  tanks  when  full  is  about 
nine  tons.  Pumps  deliver  the  ink 
through  pipe  lines  to  fill  12  fountains, 
each  holding  55  gallons  or  440  pounds. 

Paper  storage  facilities  in  the  base¬ 


ment  are  sufficient  for  a  maximum  of 
ten  carloads  of  paper. 

On  the  second  floor  front  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  with  adjacent 
offices  of  the  advertising  director  and 
national  advertising  manager  looking 
out  upon  Fourth  Street.  A  large 
space  containing  desks  of  the  solicitors 
is  set  at  the  rear  of  these  offices  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  public  by  a  waist-high 
metal  partition. 

A  door  at  the  rear  of  the  advertising 
department  opens  into  the  second  floor 
of  the  building's  larger  section,  con¬ 
taining  the  job  printing  division  and 
the  circulation  departments. 

Big  Job  Printing  Shop 

The  job  printing  lay-out  with  10,000 
feet  of  floor  space  provides  the  ideal 
in  printing  plan  operation — a  one-floor 
process.  The  department,  with  40 
employes,  is  one  of  the  few  in  this 
area  with  a  permanent  staff  of  proof¬ 
readers  and  binders.  Only  division  of 
this  department  not  on  the  same  floor 
is  the  paper  storage  directly  below. 


All  of  the  modern  type  faces  are 
kept  in  the  latest  style  steel  cases 
manufactured  by  the  Hamilton  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  of  Two  Rivers, ,  Wis., 
which  also  furnished  most  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  desks,  tables  and  cases. 

Two  Linotypes  are  operated  in  the 
job  department’s  own  section  and  the 
news  battery  of  16  machines  on  the 
floor  above  is  available  at  night  for 
special  jobs. 

Two  new  automatic  cylinder  presses 
have  been  installed,  making  a  total  of 
five  of  this  kind,  in  addition  to  five 
job  presses,  all  automatically 
equipi)ed. 

The  new  presses  are  a  27  by  41 
Miller  Major  capable  of  printing  3,600 
sheets  an  hour  and  a  17  by  22  A.  T.  F. 
Kelly  with  a  speed  of  4,500  an  hour. 
Other  equipment  of  the  job  depart¬ 
ment  includes  two  saw  trimmers,  a 
mitering  machine.  Monotype  caster, 
latest  type  work  tables,  stones,  auto¬ 
matic  spacing  cutter,  manually  op¬ 
erated  cutter,  register  tables,  modem 
folding,  stitching,  punching^  perforat¬ 
ing  and  drilling  machines.  The  job 
department  maintains  its  own  art  de¬ 
partment  with  two  staff  artists  oc¬ 
cupying  a  glass  partitioned  office  near 
the  executive  and  business  offices  of 
the  department  which  open  from  a 


stairway  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
building  off  Court  Street. 

The  circulation  department  on  the 
second  floor  contains  private  offices  of 
the  manager  and  his  assistant,  a  large 
spaced-off  section  containing  desks  of 
the  route  men,  stenographers,  clerks, 
etc.,  and  an  enclosed  section  with 
grilled  windows  where  carrier  boys 
accounts  are  handled. 

On  the  third  and  top  floor  front  are 
the  executive  offices  and  board  room 
with  access  to  the  street  down  the 
flight  of  stairs  which  comes  up  from 
the  business  office  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Here  are  the  pri¬ 
vate  offices  of  Hawley  Quier,  pres¬ 
ident-treasurer  of  the  Reading  Eagle 
Co.,  his  father  Edwin  A.  Quier  who  is 
vice-president  and  James  E.  Keller 
general  manager. 

Desks  of  stenographers  and  secre¬ 
taries  occupy  the  remaining  space  in 
this  section. 

On  the  rest  of  the  third  floor  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  VII) 


Business  office  of  Reeding  Eegte's  new  plant,  showing  new  counter,  desks  and  filing 

cabinets. 
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Ail-Tone  Printing  Process  Described 
At  Southern  California  Meeting 


meration  of  type  sizes,  which  was 
proving  a  headache  in  the  west  long 
before  it  spread  to  the  east. 

Captain  Mann  Congratulatad 
The  conference  also  was  congratu¬ 
lated  on  its  accomplishments  in  its 
brief  life  by  Capt.  Mann,  who  was  in¬ 


members  divided  in  their  opinions. 
Many  preferred  the  simplicity  of  a 
band  saw,  with  which  all  sizes  may 
be  cut  at  once,  except  that  a  band 
saw  cannot  be  used  with  slugs  from 
self-centering  and  quadding  machines. 

L.  L.  McFall,  president  of  the  con- 


Lengel  of  Oakland  Tribune  Tells  of  Use  of  Thin  Plates —  troduced  by  President  L.  L.  McFall,  Terence,  presided^over  of  the 

Pasadena  Selected  As  Next  Meeting  Place  " 


(Special  to  Eoirot  &  Pi'blishe*) 
LONG  BEACH,  Cal.,  Nov.  6— First¬ 
hand  information  on  the  All -Tone 
process  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  hints 
on  the  relationship  of  lighting  to  me¬ 
chanical  department  costs  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  clinical  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions  of  problems  close  to  each  of 
the  departments  participating  were 
highlights  of  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Southern  California  Mechanical 
Conference,  which  closed  a  two-day 


San  Bernardino  Sun  and  Telegram, 
as  the  man  most  responsible  for  the 
Because  it  requires  less  pressure  to  formation  of  the  organization,  due  to 
print,  greater  color  contrasts  can  be  his  pre-organization  suggestions  and 
obtained  without  possibility  of  show-  encouragement.  Likewise,  Mr.  Lengel 
through  to  the  first -impression  page,  prefaced  his  remarks  with  the  obser- 
Mr.  Lengel  said.  vation  that  in  his  belief,  the  Southern 

Since  the  plate  to  which  the  zinc  is  California  group  is  doing  a  better  job, 
attached  is  solid  steel,  with  no  ribs,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  are  the  national 


there  is  no  flaring  at  the  sides. 

The  attention  of  the  conference  was 
directed  to  the  problems  of  lighting  in 
composing  and  pressrooms  by  Frank 
A.  Hanson,  managing  director  of  the 


S«at*d,  left  to  riqht,  James  Hammond,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram;  L.  L.  McFall, 
San  Bernardino  Sun  and  Telegram,  president  of  the  Southern  California  l.techanical 
Conference;  Charles  Ruhmiand,  Glendale  News-Press,  and  Stanley  J.  Wills,  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate,  and  secretary-treasurer.  Standing  (I.  to  r.)  Ernest  Gee,  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  and  Express;  Charles  Medland,  Pasadena  Star-News;  Fred  A.  Harris, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook;  Earl  Leavitt,  Culver  City  Star-News,  and  Harold  Winn,  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News. 


session  today  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Club. 

The  meetings  drew  an  attendance 
20%  greater  than  the  initial  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Hollywood  last  summer. 
Among  guests  and  speakers  were 
Capt.  Alden  T.  Mann,  vice-president 
of  the  Intertype  Corp.,  Harry  Porte, 
San  Francisco  manager  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  and  Charles  W. 
Paddock,  general  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram  and  Swn. 

Lengel  Describes  All-Tone  System 

While  the  general  details  of  the  All- 
Tone  system  were  known  to  many,  the 
description  by  A.  L.  Lengel,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  of  the  ease  and  simplicity  of 
its  preparation  and  use  caught  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  conference. 
Lengel  had  a  sample  plate  with  him, 
consisting  of  a  curved  solid  steel  press 
plate  to  which  is  attached  a  sheet  of 
.027-inch  etched  zinc,  the  printing 
surface  under  the  All-Tone  system. 
TTie  plate  had  been  used  for  more 
than  40,000  impressions,  without  show¬ 
ing  visible  signs  of  wear. 

Because  the  system  is  claimed  to  be 
the  most  direct  practical  high-speed 
printing  system  yet  devised  —  from 
copy  to  plate  to  paper — Lengel  fore¬ 
sees  great  use  for  it  in  the  future,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  use  in  magazine  and 
other  specal  sections. 

It  is  intended  to  supplement,  and 
not  supplant,  present  methods  of  get¬ 
ting  out  a  newspaper,  he  said. 

From  the  advertisers’  ptoint  of  view, 
the  system  has  several  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages,  including  the  ease  of  dis¬ 
tributing  copy  to  papers  using  it,  and 
the  fact  that  only  one  layout  is  nec¬ 
essary,  even  though  it  is  to  appear 
in  papers  using  20,  21  or  22-inch  col¬ 
umns.  Distribution  may  be  made 
cheaply  and  rapidly  by  airmail,  and 
size  of  the  copy  can  be  controlled 


Western  Institute  of  Light  and  Vision, 
who  declared  that  such  problems  were 
among  the  first  taken  up  by  the  in¬ 
stitute. 


Lighting  Problem  Neglected 

They  found,  he  said,  that  “lighting 
in  the  printing  business  largely  ain’t.” 
That  is,  whereas  a  shop  may  make  a 
special  effort  to  install  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  latest  machinery,  when 
it  comes  to  illumination  the  printer  is 
usually  turned  loose  with  a  piece  of 
twisted  yellow  and  green  extension 
cord  and  enough  string  to  hang  a 
globe  where  he  needs  it.  A  paper 
cone  around  the  light  is  about  the 
only  other  attention  given  the  mat¬ 
ter,  he  said. 

Under  most  lighting  conditions, 
reading  type  is  about  as  difficult  and 
injurious  as  it  would  be  if  the  char¬ 
acters  were  imprinted  on  the  face  of  a 
highly  reflecting  mirror,  Hanson  de¬ 
clared.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
best  illumination  possible  is  provided 
by  a  large  area,  at  least  as  large  as 
the  imposing  stone  under  it,  with  a 
low  brightness  of  light.  Hanson  cited 
an  installation  along  these  lines  at  the 
Alhambra  Post- Advocate,  and  stated 
that  the  electric  bill  under  the  ideal 
conditions  was  less  than  it  had  been 
under  the  hit-or-miss  system. 

The  value  of  mechanical  confer- 


value  ui  iiiceiiaiiieai  coiiiei  -  -a-*;-- 

ences  to  the  publisher  was  stressed  by  . 


meetings. 

From  Bert  Fellows,  machinist  at  the 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  the  conference 
learned  of  a  systematic  maintenance 
method  which  assures  each  type-set¬ 
ting  machine  of  receiving  regular  and 
thorough  attention. 

Fellows  uses  a  chart  system,  each 
chart  good  for  three  months,  which 
lists  every  part  of  every  machine. 
When  he  is  called  upon  to  check  any 
part  that  is  not  operating  correctly, 
he  marks  the  chart  accordingly  as  the 
job  is  completed.  Then,  as  rapidly  as 
time  permits,  he  checks  the  same  part 
on  all  the  other  machines.  The  result 
is  that  each  of  the  eight  machines  in 
the  Outlook  plant  is  completely  gone 
over  once  in  every  three  monffis. 

Fellows  has  another  rule  that  no 
mats  which  fall  on  the  floor  for  any 
reason  go  back  into  the  machine  until 
they  have  been  completely  checked 
over  with  a  micrometer.  Also,  over  a 
period  of  time,  he  has  built  up  a  good 
collection  of  spare  parts,  and  now 
when  a  repair  requiring  some  time  is 
needed,  he  substitutes  a  spare  for  the 
faulty  part,  and  the  machine  contin¬ 
ues  producing  while  the  machinist 
makes  the  repairs  at  his  bench. 

What  to  do  in  the  case  of  advertis¬ 
ers  who  persist  in  providing  casts 
that  have  been  used  so  often  they  will 
no  longer  print  distinctly  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  Ernie  Gee,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express  composing  room 
foreman.  McFall  reported  that  while 
perfect  printing  cannot  be  obtained 
from  them,  some  improvement  may 
be  made  by  re-setting  the  type,  and 
shaving  the  illustration  a  little  thin¬ 
ner  so  that  it  prints  with  less  pressure. 

Depth  of  Cut  Bases  Discussad 
The  conference  devoted  some  time 
to  a  discussion  of  whether  a  uniform 
change  in  the  depth  of  cut  bases  might 
be  made  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
the  stereotyper  to  underlay  the  cuts. 
Ed  Dove,  Los  Angeles  Evening  News 
stereotyper,  declared  that  this  was 
not  feasible,  since  there  can  be  no 
standard  rule  for  the  amount  of  un¬ 
derlay  required.  There  are  too  many 
differing  factors  involved,  he  said,  and 
unless  all  newspapers  standardize  on 
the  same  type  of  molding  materials, 
there  can  be  no  simplification  along 
those  lines.  The  object  of  the  under¬ 
laying  practice  is  to  obtain  thinner 
mats  on  the  solids,  and  thus  obtain  an 
even  printing  surface  on  the  cast. 
Otherwise  the  rules  and  type  faces  of 
the  more  ojjen  areas  have  a  tendency 
to  penetrate  further  into  the  mat,  in 
which  case  the  solids  of  the  resulting 


sessions,  while  Charles  Ruhmlani 
Glendale  News-Press,  handled  the 
composing  room  round  table.  James 
Hammond,  composing  room  foreman 
of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram, 
was  in  charge  of  convention  details. 

At  the  closing  business  session  the 
members  selected  Pasadena  as  the 
next  conference  city,  the  meeting  to 
be  held  in  May.  For  the  present 
meetings  will  continue  to  be  held  on 
a  twice-yearly  schedule.  Officers, 
elected  at  the  June  meeting,  continue 
in  office  until  next  spring.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  McFall,  they  include  Art  Stan¬ 
ley,  Los  Angeles  Daily  and  Evening 
News,  vice-president,  and  Stanley  J. 
Wills,  Alhambra  Post -Advocate,  sec¬ 
retary  -  treasurer. 


Harry  Porte,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  who  declared  he  felt 


Webendorter-Wills 
Purchased  by  ATF 

"Million  Dollar  Deal"  Brings 
Offset  Presses  to 
Latter  Firm 

The  name,  assets  and  business  of 
the  Webendorfer-Wills  Co.,  Inc.,  off¬ 
set  press  manufacturers  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y., 
have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Amer- 
ican  Type 
Founders,  Inc., 
in  a  transaction, 
described  by 
Thomas  R.  Jones, 
president,  as  “a 
$1,000,000  deal.” 

Products  to  be 
added  to  the 
American  Type 
Founders’  line 
as  a  result  of  the 

acquisition  in-  Thoma*  R.  Jonai 
elude  the  “Webendorfer”  offset  press, 
which  has  been  on  the  market  sina 
1932  and  which  is  available  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sizes — including  12  x  18,  17  x  22 
and  22  X  29  models,  and  the  “Little 
Giant”  letter  press. 

No  Duplication  of  Equipment 
Neither  duplicates  any  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  present  units,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  line,  headed  by  Kelly 
presses,  already  includes  more  than 
4,000  printing  plant  and  office  items 
as  well  as  foundry  types. 

Employing  more  than  200  workers 
the  Webendorfer-Wills  Company  is 
reported  to  have  had  a  sales  volume  m 
the  neighborhood  of  $600,000  to  $700,- 
000  annually.  Puixihase  terms  were 
not  made  public,  although  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  large  block  of  un¬ 
filled  orders  was  included  among  the 
assets.  There  was  no  outstanding 
stock,  the  corporation’s  shares  being 
privately  held  since  its  founding. 

Future  operations,  according  to  Mr 
Jones,  will  be  carried  on  by  a  sub- 
,  ,  .  1  TY  sidiary  company,  known  as  the  Web- 

It  is  the  general  practice  at  the  Her-  endorfer- Wills  Company  and  headed 


aid  and  Express,  Gee  reported,  for 
the  stereotypers  to  base  all  cuts  and 


the  Southern  California  movement  c^lcctros.  Solid  stereotype  metel  is 


eventually  would  push  into  the  north, 
and  might  possibly  result  in  a  general 
Western  Conference. 

There  is  a  place  for  both  regional 


used  as  the  basing  material.  This  is 
true  even  in  the  case  of  color  work, 
in  which  case  the  composing  room 
gets  a  dummy  of  the  copy  and  lays 


and  national  conferences,  he  said,  the  type  accordingly,  with  Ae 
since  many  problems  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  originate  in  one  section 
before  they  affect  the  business  as  a 


stereotypers  bringing  in  the  cut  later 
and  dropping  it  into  place. 


by  John  F.  Webendorfer  as  president 
and  John  B.  Webendorfer  as  vice- 
president.  Under  its  direction  the 
present  force  of  the  Webendorfer- 
Wills  plant  at  2  South  Street,  Morm' 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  will  be  retained  and 
existing  manufacturing  processes 
continued. 

Mr.  Jones  also  declared  that  it  s 
planned  to  continue  most  of  the  pr^ 


Advantages  of  individual  saws  on  ent  dealer  organization  and  to  masn- 


photographically  by  the  paper  in  the  whole.  He  cited  the  current  trend  in  ad  machines  over  band  saws  were  tain  the  current  price  range  for  Web" 
etching  process.  market  advertising,  with  its  conglo-  given  a  thorough  pro  and  con,  with  endorfer  products. 
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£dito%iaLs  PRACTICAL  PROGRESS 


TECHNICAL  problems  of  newspaper  production 
are  receiving  a  degree  of  expert  attention 
which  in  intensity  surpasses  that  given  adminis¬ 
trative  and  editorial  questions.  ITie  technical 
side  is  about  to  make  a  new  advance.  As  these 
columns  related  last  month,  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  have  called  a  Mechanical 
Conference  at  Rochester,  Feb.  6-7,  1939,  open  not 
only  to  all  mechanical  executives,  but  with  a  di¬ 
vision  for  newspaper  photographers. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Rochester 
Athenaeiun  and  Mechanics  Institute,  which  now 
includes  the  Empire  State  School  of  Printing.  Its 


composing  and  press  equipment  is  modern  and 
complete,  below  the  level  of  mass  metropolitan 
production.  Its  photographic  studios  and  lab¬ 
oratories  include  everything  that  a  newspaper 
photographer  could  possibly  employ  in  his  work 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Its  instruction  staff  is 
highly  competent  and  will  have  a  major  part  in 
the  conference. 

That  is  a  new  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
part  of  newspaper  work  where  brains  and  ma¬ 
chines  must  combine  to  make  an  improving 
whole.  Another  practical  side,  which  has  been 
well  developed  by  the  ANPA  and  regional  con¬ 
ferences — the  participation  of  sales  and  technical 


representatives  of  equipment  manufacturers— is 
being  energetically  fostered  by  the  New  York 
group.  We  imderstand  that  600  invitations  have 
been  sent  to  mechanical  executives,  photograph¬ 
ers,  and  manufacturers’  people.  Tried  and  true 
devices,  brought  up  to  date,  and  new  gadgets  will 
have  ample  opportunity  for  demonstration. 

Inclusion  of  the  photographers  is  an  experiment 
from  every  angle,  but  it  is  one  that  the  camermen 
and  their  superiors  should  welcome.  Out  of  it 
we  believe,  may  develop  an  adequate  short 
course  of  instruction  in  news  photography.  The 
need  for  that  will  become  increasingly  evident  as 
news  pictures  grow  in  popularity. 


Radne  Daily  Adds 
Duplex  Press 

Journal-Times  Also  Completes 
Nine-Month  Expansion  Program 
Improving  Interior  of  Plant 

With  the  completion  of  installation 
of  a  new  Duplex  Unitubular  in  the 
new  pressroom  of  the  Roctne  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times,  as  part  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  program  that  has  been  in  progress 


partments,  the  executive  offices  and 
conference  rooms.  Offices  of  the  pres¬ 
ident,  secretary-treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  the  conference 
rooms,  occupy  one  of  the  new  por¬ 
tions,  which  will  be  rebuilt  above  the 
old  pressroom.  All  old  partitions  are 
being  removed  from  the  original  set¬ 
up,  and  all  offices,  editorial,  with  the 
exception  of  the  telegraph  department, 
which  will  remain  on  the  second  floor, 
advertising  and  general  business  of¬ 
fices  will  be  all  in  one  unit,  although 
the  various  departments  will  be 
grouped  together. 

A  garage  was  built  under  a  portion 


Publisher  F.  R.  Star- 
buck  presses  the  but¬ 
ton  and  the  new 
Duplex  Unitubular 
press,  just  installed 
by  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times,  starts 
humming. 


for  the  last  nine  months,  F.  R.  Star- 
buck,  publisher,  pressed  the  button  to 
put  the  new  press  in  operation  recent¬ 
ly.  A  40  by  100-foot  addition  to  the 
north  of  the  original  Journal  structure 
houses  the  new  press  and  provisions 
are  made  in  the  pressroom  for  tiie  ad¬ 
dition  of  other  units  as  time  and 
business  warrants. 

24-Page  Press 

Papers  from  the  new  24-page  press 
are  turned  out  from  the  middle  after 
being  milled  from  both  ends.  Three 
times  as  fast  as  from  the  machine  for¬ 
merly  used,  the  papers  are  transferred 
to  the  mailers,  newsboys  and  truck¬ 
men  in  a  unit  north  of  the  pressroom. 
Trucks  are  loaded  from  canopied,  con¬ 
crete  platforms  north  of  the  mailing 
and  newsboys’  rooms. 

To  the  west  of  the  mailing  and  press 
rooms  are  the  general  circulation  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Journal -Times.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  the  circulation  department  ..was 
incorporated  in  the  general  business 
department.  EIxtensive  interior  ar¬ 
rangements  are  involved  in  the 
changes. 

ITie  old  tubular  press,  in  service  for 
many  years,  has  been  removed  and 
sold  to  an  eastern  newspaper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harry  R.  LePoidevin,  business 
manager.  It  still  performs  efficiently, 
but  it  did  not  meet  the  new  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Journal-ITmes. 

Separate  Offices  Provided 

TTie  additional  \mits  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  program  provide,  in  addition  to 
separate  offices  for  the  circulation  de- 


of  the  new  addition.  Auto  equipment 
enters  through  a  sub-ground  floor 
over  curved,  concrete  drives  from  the 
ample  parking  space  north  of  the 
building.  Paper  storage  will  be  en¬ 
larged  in  the  basement.  An  up-to- 
date  studio  for  the  art  department  is 
another  new  feature.  A  new  oil 
fueled  super  boiler  has  replaced  the 
old  furnace  which  was  heated  with 
coal.  This  necessitated  a  revamping 
of  the  entire  heating  system,  which  is 
thermostatically  controlled. 

With  other  units  ready  for  use  and 
occupancy,  at  the  present  time,  the  en- 


Sturdily  constructed  of  steel  to  stand  the 
abuse  of  newspaper  office  or  library. 

There  are  styles  and  models  of  News¬ 
paper  Files  and  Racks  for  every  need. 

Write,  outlining  your  needs,  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  prices. 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 

22  1  2  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Chicaqo.  lU. 


tire  expansion  project,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  completed  early  in  December. 
At  that  time  a  “house-warming”  for 
inspection  of  the  new  offices  and  fa¬ 
cilities  will  be  held. 

Linotype  Inslallafions 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus-Leader  (two);  Stork  I^inting 
Company,  Butte,  Mont.;  William  Grun 
&  Son,  Monitowac,  Wis.;  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Herald;  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register;  Hundterdon  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  Flemington,  N.  J.;  Rutherford 
Courier,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.;  Frank¬ 
lin  Sun,  Winnsboro,  La.;  Concordia 
Publishing  House,  St.  Louis,;  Verdigre 
(Neb.)  Eagle;  Reading  (Pa.)  Times 
(three);  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln; 
Clarence  W.  Smith,  Inc.,  Bradley 
Beach,  N.  J.;  Anderson  Publishing 
Company,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.;  Sand¬ 
erson  (Tex.)  Times;  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Times;  Kentucky  Methodist,  Paris, 
Ky.;  Smale’s  Printery,  Pottstown,  Pa.; 
Messenger  Printing  Company,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.;  Richmond  (Cal.)  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

Adds  3  Linotypes 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  John  H. 
Perry,  president,  has  installed  three 
Two-in-One  Blue  Streak  Master 
Model  31  Linotypes,  some  25  fonts  of 
display  matrices,  and  has  adopted  n 
modern  head  dress  in  Erbar  Medivun 
Condensed  and  Metromedium  No.  2. 
All  three  of  the  new  machines  are 
equipped  with  six-mold  disks,  two  of 
them  with  Mohr  Lino-Saws,  and  one 
with  an  automatic  ejector  set.  A  Reid 
magazine  rack  was  included  in  the  in¬ 
stallation. 

Has  New  Plant 

The  Courier  Printing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Waterloo  (Wis.)  Courier,  re¬ 
cently  dedicated  its  new  building.  L. 
E.  Perry  is  publisher. 
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New  Hyrolo  Sizes 

Rotogravure  Engineering  Company, 
299  Marginal  street,  E^t  Boston. 
Mass.,  has  announced  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  its  new  “Hyroto”  Color 
Gravure  Printing  Presses.  These 
machines  are  made  in  narrow  sizes 
but  are  also  built  in  sizes  to  meet 
customer’s  requirements,  the  finr. 
states.  Standard  sizes  are:  3^  in.,  9 
in.,  19  in.,  26  in.,  36  in.,  40  in.,  48  in. 
52  in.,  and  56  in.  By  3Vb  in.  is  meant 
machine  will  print  a  web  3%  in.  wide 
etc.  In-between  sizes  or  beyond  56 
in.  are  built  to  special  order.  Hyroto 
machines  are  now  being  used  in  many 
fields  for  printing  and  coating  nar¬ 
row  webs,  such  as  leather,  metals,  foil 
ribbons,  cord,  tapes,  decalcomanias. 
stamps,  coupons,  bags,  envelopes,  bag 
tops,  labels,  wrappers,  fancy  papers, 
wall-papers,  paper  lace,  folders  and 
booklets. 


Wins  ATF  Prize 


First  prize  of  $1,000  in  American 
Type  Founder’s  Ideal  Press  Contest 
has  been  awarded  to  Harry  W.  Wahn 
of  Chicago.  Awards  in  the  contest 
were  based  on  a  list  of  the  six  most 
essential  features,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  contestant,  of  a  printing  press, 
together  with  a  letter  on  an  official 
entry  blank  of  not  more  than  200 
words  explaining  the  reasons  for  his 
selection  of  those  six  features.  The 
second  prize,  $500  was  awarded  to 
Walter  E.  Ranney  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  The  winner  of  the  third  prize. 
Fred  J.  Francis  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
received  $250.  There  were  167  other 
prizes  ranging  down  to  $5  each. 


Kirk  Promoted 

Charles  H.  Kirk,  of  the  Detroit  Neret 
stereotyping  department  for  the  last 
17  years,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
intendent,  to  succeed  the  late  Ernest 
Smith. 
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a  90  mm.  lens  for  the  cut  film;  a  Laitz  structed  compartments  for  various 
kllllc  (COA  AAA  Model  1  focomat  for  the  35  mm.  film  grades  and  sizes  of  printing  paper. 
#IIUj  yJwUrUUU  and  a  Kodak  Autofocus  with  a  spe-  Controlled  indirect  lighting  illumin- 

j-|  cially  constructed  wet  film  holder.  All  ates  the  projection  room  to  the  maxi- 

Qvl  Klolll  are  operated  with  Luxor  foot  switches  mum  intensity  by  the  various  grades 

continued  from  page  III  to  leave  hands  free  for  dodging.  In  of  printing  paper. 

-  addition,  Eastman  safety  lights  above  A  compact,  well-equipped  engrav- 

the  building  are  the  com-  the  sinks  are  operated  by  foot  ing  department  is  located  on  the  two 
i,  engraving  department,  switches.  other  sides  of  the  light  well  with  en- 

department  and  editorial  Gaabal  Farrotypar  trances  from  a  hallway  and  the  com- 

iding  a  spacious  well-  The  ferrotyper  is  a  Gaebel,  pur-  posing  room.  Its  new  equipment  in- 
erence  library.  chased  from  its  inventor,  Arthur  H.  eludes  a  Levy  Process  camera,  copy 

•w  Body  Typo  Gaebel  of  the  New  York  Post  who  holder  and  screen,  fully  equipped  for 

IK  Mor  dosigood  it  especially  for  newspaper  page  work,  with  a  Goetz  Apochromat 
aTol  “■’■■k-  Other  dSroom  equipment  in-  Arter  F-ll,  19-ineh  focus  lem;  Mae- 

reak^^el  31’s  and  were  eludes  an  Eastman  print  straightener,  beth  short  arm  larn^;  Sweigard  Ideal 
fiwcf  firrto  fKu  TnnntVi  »  Small  electric  refrigerator  for  cooling  vacuum  printer  with  Macbeth  double 
f  tVi..  F-AfTlds  frnm  thp  npw  chemicals  in  the  summer,  bins  for  the  arc  printing  lights;  Royle  Ideal  saw 
•  nrinted^with  a  new  bodv  storage  of  chemicals  and  specially  con-  No.  1;  Wesel  Router;  Luzerene  Rubber 
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one  page  wide.  Adjacent  to  this  is 
the  opening  of  the  chute  through 
which  the  mats  are  sent  to  the  stereo¬ 
typing  section  in  the  basement  where 
the  press  photos  are  cast. 

Desks  in  the  large  editorial  room  as 
well  as  those  in  all  other  offices  were 
made  by  the  Art  Metal  Co.  of  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  There  are  some  30  desks 
in  the  department.  Other  features  in¬ 
clude  indirect  lighting  and  doorless 
telephone  booths  with  Burgess  Ac- 
cousti-pad  lining. 

The  spacious  glass-enclosed  refer¬ 
ence  library  with  768  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  a  rectangle  24  by  32 
feet  contains  new  steel  filing  cabinets ; 
and  other  equipment  weighing  ten 
tons  manufactured  by  the  Art  Metal 
Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  i 

The  head  librarian  and  his  assistants  ! 
have  listed  more  than  200,000  filings  | 
including  mats,  cuts  and  clippings. 
In  the  cabinets  are  stored  bound  vol-  | 
umes  of  the  Eagle,  a  large  section  of 
reference  books,  maps,  etc.,  and  some 
supplies  for  the  adjoining  editorial 
room.  I 

New  Photo  Equipment 
Small  in  space  but  unique  in  com-  | 
pactness  and  efficiency  is  the  photo¬ 
graphic  dark  room  and  projection 
room  whose  door  opens  from  a  comer  [ 
of  the  editorial  room.  Being  next  to  j 
the  light  well  gives  it  an  advantage  j 
not  often  found  in  similar  depart- 1 
ments.  Windows,  painted  to  exclude 
the  light,  can  be  opened  out  into  the 
well  to  rid  the  place  of  lingering  | 
chemical  fiimes  after  the  day’s  work  is  i 
done. 

The  department,  an  innovation  for 
the  Eagle,  embodies  the  best  features 
of  some  of  the  more  modern  dark-  | 
rooms  of  large  metropolitan  dailies.  i 
In  a  very  small  floor  space  are  stain¬ 
less  steel  tanks  and  other  equipment : 
for  developing  Speed  Graphic  plates  | 
as  well  as  the  35  mm.  film  of  Leica  i 
cameras. 

The  sinks  were  manufactiuied  to 
Eagle  specifications  by  Angelo  Colona, ; 
Philadelphia  restaxirant  equipment  i 
manufacturer.  They  have  special 
Mueller  spigots  which  allow  hot  and 
cold  water  to  enter  the  basins  below 
the  water  level  or  from  spouts,  as  may 
be  desired. 

Also  of  stainless  steel  is  a  specially 
designed  water  jacket  holding  a  devel¬ 
oping  tank  and  hypo  tank  for  3V4  x 
Graphic  film  to  keep  all 
jmemicals  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  same  water  entering  the  jacket 
also  washes  the  negatives  after  they 
are  fixed  in  the  hypo  as  they  hang  on 
the  rack.  The  35  mm.  film  is  devel- 
oped  in  stainless  steel  Nikor  tanks 
holdmg  two  reels  at  a  time. 

Three  enlargers  in  the  department 
are:  a  Laitz  Model  in  focomat  with 


papers, 
rs  and 


Production  is  STREAMLINED  in  this  now  plant  oi  the  LaCrosso 
Tribune  and  Leoder*Preits  Arehitects»  Kruse  ond  Klein,  Doven* 
port,  Xo.;  Associates,  Boyum,  Schubert  and  Sorenson,  LaCrosse. 


lencan 
Contest 
.  Wak 
contest 
X  most 
lion  of 
press, 
official 
an  200 
for  his 
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ntonio. 
1  prize, 
s,  Mo~ 
J  other 


Another  word  for  it  is  functional,  which  in  a  newspaper  plant  means 


givmg  every 


conditioning,  ideal  lighting,  the  most  modern  equipment  properly  placed 


goes  almost  without  saying  that  in  such  a  plant  you  will  find  KEMP 


IMMERSION  MELTING,  the  equipment  that  is  unconditionally  guaran¬ 


teed  to  save  40  percent  (or  more)  in  your  stereo  dept.  For  details  write 


KEMP  o< 
BALTIMORE 


405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel  Occupies  installation  of  makeup  necessities  has 

'  '  ■  been  provided  beneath  the  stones 

»  11  ft*  AAA  ^  hell-box  in  the  center  of  each 

ngw  nomG  Losiino  o1Zj>uuu  opposite  ai- 

livn  IIVIIIV  yiA.i#|VVV  ^  feature  of  the  advertising 

_  II  n  ^  iik^ni  rMf  alley  is  the  use  of  a  large  file  con- 

Paper  Has  Been  Owned  by  McPherson  ramily  for  taming  a  slot  for  each  day  of  the 

74  Yeari-88.Page  Speelal  Edition  U  Published  SS 

VISIONS  OF  A  California  pioneer  as  His  son,  Fred  D.  McPherson,  Jr.,  is  cording  to. release  dates. 


he  worked  with  his  ox  team  have  general  manager, 
become  a  concrete  reality  in  comple-  The  new  Sent: 


At  the  rear  is  the  press,  paper 


F.  D.  McPherson  F.  D.  McPherson,  Jr. 


tion  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Santa 

Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel.  job  Prtntlag  a  Separate  Entity  windows  have  been  used  only  in  the 

Seventy-four  years  ago  Duncan  While  there  are  separate  entrances  side  walls.  Some  have  been  placed 
McPherson  took  his  earnings  from  for  all  departments,  the  building  is  beneath  the  roof  level,  others  full 
transporting  great  redwood  logs  from  50  designed  that  ail  business  flows  If^gA  of  the  walls  as  needed  for  best 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  to  the  through  the  front  office.  Ekitering,  one  hshting  and  ventilating. 

Pacific  and  purchased  a  half  interest  turns  to  the  ri^t  for  the  editorial  Chief  new  equipment  purchased 
in  a  newspaper.  The  paper  was  a  department,  finds  complete  circula-  was  a  new  EJrod  and  a  new  Linotype 
weekly,  born  June  2,  1855,  and  trans—  tion,  advertising  or  classified  facili—  Ho.  32,  with  eight  magazines.  *Die 
ported  but  eight  years  previously  to  ties  right  directly  in  front  of  him  or  press,  a  Duplex  8-page  press.  Model 
Santa  Cruz  from  nearby  Monterey.  turns  left  to  the  job  printing  de-  missed  a  run  since  1922. 

New  Heme  Cost  $125,000  partment.  record  was  unsiwiled  by  imit^ 


»n.  o  1  1  i  1.  u  storeroom,  circulation  room  for  car- 

The  new  Sentinel  plant  hasten  extensive 

erected  on  t^  utilitarian  workman-  ’provided  with 

like  lines  to  be  expected  from  its  pio-  ^over.  The  building  site  is  a  block 
neer  background.  It  is  all  on  one  j  vi.  i  *  j  i  i.  • 

vide  for^trafghMineproductio?  from  ^  25 

X^°n"dt1>X«S^Kacco2!  SenUnel  building,  65  by  138 

mndatinnc  in  ttio  roar  Amnio  rnnm  “  WithoUt  basement  and  withoUt 

modations  m  the  rear.  Ample  room  .|.  _  mu  •  u 

for  further  expansion  has  ^n  al-  ^ 

Inurod  re-converted  as  desired  by  merely 

„  ,  knocking  out  the  wall  behind  the 

Each  deiwrtment  drew  up  its  own  front  office.  Beams  were  eliminated 
plans  f^  its  particular  part  of  Ae  throughout  the  building  by  a  lamella 
plant.  These  were  submitted  to  the  roof  over  the  office  portion  with  a 
architect  and  made  to  conform  to  the  bow-string  roof  over  the  mechanical 
general  struct^e.  Tlie  result  is  a  departments.  Because  of  trouble  in 


surprisingly  efficient  outlay 


the  old  building  from  roof  windows, 
windows  have  been  used  only  in  the 


Santa  Cruz  from  nearby  Monterey.  turns  left  to  the  job  printing  de-  missed  a  run  since  1922. 

New  Heme  Cost  $125,000  partment.  T]}®  record  was  unsiwiled  by  imit^ 

Duncan  McPherson  died  in  1921,  The  job  printing  department  is  f  °  ®  crew  in  e  - 

,  .  ,  .  j  u-  )  .  i  j  j  If  u  i  fectmg  a  movmg  mto  the  new  struc- 

leavmg  his  son  and  his  sons  son  to  separated  and  an  enUty  m  itself,  but  ^  Sundav  run  The  Sen- 

carry  on  the  Sentinel.  But  the  other  all  of  the  newspaper  transactions  can  .  ,  .  ,  ^  ^  Mondav  and 

day  when  the  Sentinel  moved  into  its  be  eompleted  by  viaitors  at  the  front 

Tuesday  morning  run  began  at  3  a.m. 

_  .  except  for  a  few  hours  sleep  Monday 

^  night. 

'  -  _  ^  ^  '■  ^  Sutton  Christian,  editor,  directed 

editorial  preparations  and  personally 
wrote  several  features  for  the  edition 
commemorating  entry  into  the  new 
home.  Sid  Woods,  who  handled  pro- 
'  all  motion,  started  work  last  May.  First 

^0  ■  _  sections  were  rim  through  the  press 

in  June,  the  eight-page  press  neces- 

jsitating  eleven  runs  for  the  edition. 

Copies  of  the  15,500  papers  pub¬ 
lished  went  to  every  state  of  the 
union,  Fred  McPherson,  Jr.,  stated. 
Advertising  linage  totalled  4,980 
,,  r-  inches.  In  addition  to  printing  the 

^  11-section  paper,  the  Sentinel  pub- 

llshed  the  (ireat  Register  for  the 

Straight-line  production  from  front  door  to  distribution  center  at  rear  features  the  new  2^^^  names,  and 

Santa  Crux  (Cal.)  Sentinel  building,  shown  with  ih  modernistic  exterior.  published  a  tabloid  week  y  newspa^r 

Without  any  hitch  in  publication  dates 

new  $125,000  plant  of  concrete  with  desk  in  the  main  office  section.  Be-  of  the  moving  operation, 

modemiz^  curved  comers  and  ma-  hind  the  mahogany  counter  are  com-  “f  Sentinel  is  now  the  second  old- 
roon  ferro-porcelain  trimmings,  the  plete  circulation  files,  a  separate  file  business  m  Santo  Ciuz,  it  wm 
sturdy  pioneer  who  entered  the  for  stops  and  orders,  supplies  of  a  discovers  in  colhretii^  pu^ 
newspaper  business  striding  beside  an  month’s  newspapers,  advertising  ac-  emtion.  Mr.  McPherson  de¬ 
ox  team  was  not  forgotten.  En-  count  records,  fUes  for  classified  an-  scribed  me  edibon  as^  stoessing  art 

shrined  in  the  front  office  is  a  me-  swers,  legal  forms,  supplies,  a  cash  *^ther  than  ballyhoo.  Special  sec- 

morial  window  i>ortraying  the  virtual  register  and  advertising  ledgers.  All  were  devotM  to  the  newspaper  s 

foimder  of  the  paper.  Above  is  a  are  built  into  the  front  counter.  history  and  backgmund  and  to  its 

fram^  pictme  of  the  early  publisher  a  comer  of  the  room  has  been  util-  r.itW 

and  his  eight-ox  team.  And  on  one  ized  for  a  table  and  files  of  back 


1 


Straight-line  production  from  front  door  to  distribution  center  at  rear  features  the  new 
Santa  Crux  (Cal.)  Sentinel  building,  shown  with  its  mcdernistic  exterior. 


foimder  of  the  paper.  Above  is  a  are  built  into  the  front  coimter.  history  and  backgmund  and  to  its 

fram^  pictme  of  the  early  publisher  a  comer  of  the  room  has  been  util-  f/®^  r.itW  °«rSi,f2t®nf^tK^’ 
and  his  eight-ox  team.  And  on  one  ized  for  a  table  and  files  of  back 

of  the  section  pages  of  the  88-page  issues  for  the  use  of  visitors.  A  pro-  ..  •  ’  t 

edition  memorializing  the  Sentinel’s  motion  display  case  with  special  iiJnt  j^iinit^^ 

eighty-third  birthday  and  its  entry  lighting  has  been  built  into  a  fmnt 

into  its  new  home  was  reproduced  wall  Otherwise  all  activity  starts  Bickel  obtomed 

the  first  pas.  ot  the  first  editl^t  of  rlie  lonTSer  a  loh  tor  Mr.  Cutler  as  e.ty_efi.t.r  of 


the  paper  and  a  portrait  of  the  man  ^  th..  conn  tor  ar^  nlacad  ’  "  Vv  u 

whowa,»m.eetedu,i*.thepublto-  thT  was  publisher. 


the  paper  when  Duncan  McPherson 


4-Pt.  Rule  Device 

For  newspapers  which  have  changed 
from  the  conventional  6-point  column 
rule  to  a  4-point  rule.  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration  has  developed  a  device  that 
will,  automatically,  make  the  adjust¬ 
ments  on  a  line  composing  machine 
for  casting  slugs  24  1/3  or  18  1/3  ems 
long,  the  lengths  required  for  double 
or  triple  column  measures.  The 
mechanism  of  the  device  consists 
chiefly  of  a  cam  attached  to  the  vise 
frame,  and  a  stop  plate.  The  device 
can  be  made  inoperative  when  not 
needed.  It  may  be  applied  to  any  line 
composing  machine,  but  is  not  needed 
on  machines  equipped  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  quadding  device.  The  Inter¬ 
type  Four  Point  Column  Rule  Device 
can  also  be  adapted  for  use  with  a 
three-point  column  rule. 

Marks  80lh  Year 

The  80th  atmiversary  of  Peoria 
local  No.  29,  ITU,  was  celebrated  re¬ 
cently  at  a  banquet  attended  by 
more  than  200  members  and  guests. 
Fred  Marble,  president  of  the  local 
presided  at  the  meeting.  Charles 
Kinney  was  toastmaster.  Marking  the 
anniversary  was  introduction  of  six 
“gold  medal”  members  of  the  local,  all 
of  whom  have  been  members  for  more 
than  50  years.  A.  H.  Anderson,  Mer¬ 
ritt  Palmer,  Ben  Kellerstraus,  A.  El¬ 
don  Duke  and  Jack  Parker  and  John 
McCaslin  of  Henry,  Ill.  The  Peoria 
union  was  organized  under  a  charter 
issued  in  1858  by  the  old  National 
Typographical  Union. 

Has  Miehle  Press 

The  Spooner  (Wis.)  Advocate  has 
installed  a  new  Miehle  press,  which 
will  enable  the  paper  to  increase  its 
size  from  six  to  seven  columns. 


y 

Streamline: 

Feeder 

•  WILL  NOT 
SLIP 

•  NO  OVER¬ 
FLOWS 

•  WORM  FED 

•  MOST  DE¬ 
PENDABLE 

Designed  and  ^ 
manu  factured - 
exclusively  for 
typesetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

JSou)  in  use  in  the 
com  posing, 
rooms  of  the . 
country’s  fore-- 
most  dailieii 
and  giving  the  I 
utmost  in  satis- f 
faction. 


tion  for  57  ye^s  exceptmg  only  for  circulation.  Entries  permit 

a  few  years  m  the  seventies  when  passage  of  advertising  copy  di- 

^rt^  of  Sliforllto'^^''  rear  to  the  composing 


Huber  Changes 


Mrt  f  ^if  to  the  rear  to  the  composing  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.,  printing  inks.  New 

°  omia.  room  section  for  advertising  compo-  York,  has  made  the  following  changes 

From  the  start  the  Sentinel  has  had  sition.  Another  copy  hook,  for  edi-  in  its  sales  organization:  Louis  Lara, 
but  one  name.  Even  when  in  Mon-  torial  copy,  is  directly  to  the  rear  formerly  export  manager,  is  now  man- 
terey  it  was  the  Sentinel.  Morning  of  the  editorial  offices.  Direct  line  ager  of  the  dealers  division,  and 
daily  in  an  area  endowed  with  a  va-  production  is  provided  on  both  sides  Joseph  Hart,  his  former  assistant,  is 
riety  of  resort  facilities,  with  agn-  of  the  room  heading  copy  toward  the  now  export  manager.  Robert  P.  Lalor 


$50-00 


From  the  start  the  Sentinel  has  had  sition.  Another  copy  hook,  for  edi- 
but  one  name.  Even  when  in  Mon-  torial  copy,  is  directly  to  the  rear 


riety  of  resort  facilities,  with  agri¬ 


cultural  wealth,  timber  and  the  rich^  makeup  stones  and  thence  to  the  has  just  been  appointed  manager  of 


of  the  ocean,  the  Sentinel  today  is  press. 

published  by  Fred  D.  McPherson.  The  makeup  stones  in  the  compos- 


the  New  York  branch,  and  Sam  Mills 
is  manager  of  national  accoimts. 


F.O.B.  Corona,  Scxv  York  f 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPlf) 

9603  NORTHERN  BOULEVARD  [ 
g  Corona,  L.  I. 
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Correction  Tampa  Machinist  p 

An  item  in  the  Equipment  Review, 

Oct.  8,  erroneously  stated  that  the  next  Ilf  mSIav  A 

Mechanical  Conference  of  the  ANPA  ft  I  llv J  AlllCI V J  • 

will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  ^ 

^tel  Philadelphia,  June  5-7,  1939  Magazines  Used  Material  Z 

The  dates  are  correct  but  the  hotel  »  ,  i  r  t  •  j 

will  be  the  Benjamin  Franklin.  “y  •-  H.  rlouck  of  Tampa  m  d 

September  Issues  " 


Alert  Newspapers 
Forging  Ahead 


Harry  Gage  Sees  Redoubled 
Promotion  Keener  Editorial 


acknowledged  problems  of  swelling  llvlf  ■  IHIII 

costs  and  reduced  linage.  Enough  «  i  o  • 

Spers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  Roseburg  News-Review  Moves 

are  noteworffiy  in  this  current  accom-  From  Old  Quarters  Occupied 

plishment  to  point  the  moral  for  the  Years 

industry  as  a  whole.” 

So  observes  Harry  L.  Gage,  Lino-  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review  re¬ 
type’s  sales  executive,  on  returning  cently  moved  to  an  attractive  new 
from  a  three-month  trip  of  some  12,-  plant  from  quarters  it  had  occupied 
000  miles  embracing  four  Canadian  for  approximately  35  years.  The  new 
provinces  and  18  states.  _ 

More  National  Linage  Sought 
“The  universal  wail  is  for  more  na- 
recognition  of 
the  clever  selling  and  promotion 
methods  for  other  media.  Some  pub- 
lishers  feel  that  the  return  of  normal 
conditions  in  general  business  will 

a  normal  return  of  ad-  I 

vertising.  Others  are  frankly  con- 
cerned  lest  the  growth  of  new  media 
may  have  outmoded  the 

selling  channels  for 

newspapers  among  national  advertis-  |■■M||^H|j||||[|B■■BHIBBiHBBiB9 
ers.  All  agree  that  public  faith  in  the 


To  (o-ordinale  Bureaus 


Co-ordination  of  research  in  graphic 
arts  with  various  associations  inter¬ 
ested  will  be  undertaken  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  recently  appointed  by  V.  Win¬ 
field  Challenger,  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Philadelphia,  and  president  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Bureau. 
Pierce  T.  Wetter  of  New  York,  is 
chairman,  assisted  by  George  H.  Car¬ 
ter,  Lanston  Monotype  Co.;  W.  G. 
Dodge,  New  York  Daily  News;  William 
C.  Glass,  U.P.M.  Kidder  Press  Co.,  and 
R.  G.  Macdonald,  technical  secretary 
of  TAPPI. 


.  .  All  agree  that  public  faith  in  the  men  _are  measured  ana  locaiea  wun  a 

turS!  wnU^JTs'^Sje^^  P'*"*-  Hond  Polishing  Virtually  Eliminated  Qjjly  45  YcUfS 

the  ‘research’  exploiters,  and  should  location  includes  a  portion  of  the  The  diameter  of  the  roller  to  be 

be  painstakingly  rebuilt  by  mass  ef-  ground  floor  of  the  city’s  Medical  Arts  ground  is  reduced  with  a  variable  Leo  Lowenberg,  superintendent  o 

fort.”  building,  and  takes  in  all  of  an  imme-  speed  grinding  wheel,  capable  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  composmg  room 

Mr.  Gage  finds  the  familiar  problems  diately  adjoining  structure,  affording  speeds  from  4,500  to  20,000  revolutions  led  the  list  of  October  service  vet- 

of  local  advertising  production  to  be  more  than  twice  the  floor  space  for-  per  minute.  Hand  polishing,  long  erans  at  the  Tribune  with  45  years  t( 

a  vital  factor  in  costs.  merly  available.  thought  to  be  a  necessary  evil  in  roller  his  credit.  Mr.  Lowenberg  jomed  thi 

“In  a  West  Coast  city  they  showed  The  front  office  arrangement  couples  grinding,  is  almost  entirely  elimi-  Tribune  during  the  1893  World’s  Fair 

me  an  ad  that  had  teen  reworked  beauty  with  efficiency.  Martelized,  nated  due  to  specially  developed  ap- 

27  times  before  it  finally  ran,”  he  said,  two-tone  asphalt  tiled  floors;  spe-  plications  of  high  speed  grinding  | 

“Obviously  the  competing  publishers  cially  designed,  modernistic  counters  wheels, 

had  no  agreement  to  cover  such  con-  and  streamlined  lighting  fixtures  have 

ditions.  Yet  in  another  city  the  ad-  been  installed. 

vertisers  are  billed  for  excess  cor-  Separate  offices  are  provided  for  the 
rections  and  other  elements  of  a  ser-  editorial,  advertising  and  news  de¬ 
vice  beyond  normal  type-setting.  partments.  Teletypes  are  located  in 
“Growing  interest  in  the  tabloid  glass  enclosed,  soimd  proof  room, 
format,  particularly  for  smaller  dailies,  Equipment  Added 

is  noted  in  various  sections.  Compact  equipment  already  ample  to 

equipment  for  more  pictures  ^  ^  P  conJmunity  it 

and  better  service  to  advertisers  finds  j*  ,  #  j  ^  / 

increasine  accentance  but  seems  to  unnecessary  to 

®  acceptance,  but  seems  to  mechanical  facilities.  How- 

succeed  only  with  substantial  appara-  ,*  *•  ■  n  j 

ever,  attention  was  given  in  all  de- 

partments  to  needs  for  filing  space. 

Proper  evaluation  of  features  and  workrooms  and  benches,  tool  racks 
syndicated  material  against  a  properly  and  other  facilities  aiding  in  efficient 
localized  editorial  job  undoubtedly  re-  production. 

suite  from  continuing  insistence  that  One  feature  of  the  new  quarters, 
publishers  must  think  more  of  their  unusual  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
public  and  their  own  communities.  I  business-  is  the  location  of  a  wall  plug 
hnd  a  general  respect  for  the  construe-  for  a  remote  control  broadcasting 
tive  influence  of  Editor  &  Publisher  microphone  in  the  private  office  of  the 
and  the  frequent  comment  that  News-Review  editor,  Harris  Ells- 
Arthur  Robb  s  thoughtful  and  pungent  worth.  The  Roseburg  radio  station 
editorials  prove  him  a  worthy  sue-  kRNR  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
cessor  to  the  lamented  Marlen  Pew.  News-Review  company.  Editor  Ells- 
Type  Changes  Big  Topic  worth  broadcasts  from  his  office. 

“It  has  also  been  encouraging  to  Mechanical  equipment  of  the  News- 
find  how  many  publishers  realize  that  Review  includes  four  typesetting  ma- 
we  manufacturers  and  suppliers  are  chines,  two  Intertypes  and  two  Lino- 
really  in  the  newspaper  business  with  types.  Display  and  head  slugs  are 
them,  that  we  can  succeed  only  as  cast  by  a  model  14  Linotype  and  the 
they  do,  and  that  frank  discussion  of  model  B  Intertype  to  which  a  com- 
our  mutual  problems  enables  us  to  plete  auxiliary  unit  with  keyboard 
extend  the  utmost  possible  coopera-  was  recently  added.  The  newspaper 
tion.  ‘Aside  from  the  inevitable  dis-  press  is  a  Goss  Comet, 
cussion  of  business  questions  prob- 


ISTEB! 


You'll  get  better 
results  with 


OFFSET 

SIMPUHED 


ably  the  biggest  topic  today  is  the 
change  taking  place  the  country  over 
m  newspaper  dress  and  format.  Even 
the  most  conservative  publishers  are 
realizing  that  the  same  basic  changes 
in  public  taste  that  bring  acceptance 
to  modem  architecture,  textiles,  auto- 
niobiles  and  most  contemporary  man¬ 
ufacture,  are  inevitably  affecting  pub- 
uce  taste  in  the  appearance  of  its 


With  “Modernize  for  Modem  Eyes” 
as  the  slogan,  the  Times  Record  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  Ft.  Smith  (Ark) 
Times  -  Record,  Southwest  American 
and  Southwest  Times-Record  changed 
their  type  face,  July  20.  Ionic  body 
type  has  been  enlarged  from  6%  on 
7  to  7Vk  on  8  with  headlines  confined 
to  Erbar  and  Metromedium. 


Get  Your  Copy  Today 
No  Cost — No  Obligation 


Web*ndorf«r>Wills  Co.,  Inc. 

**Buil«iing  FrmsB0S  for  Ovor  Thirty  Yomrs* 

MeaRt  VamoR,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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^  automatic  feed  Margin  Addresser 

n0W  U6YIC6S  36611  design^  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  that  mail  over  5,000  copies.  It 
■  ^1^  ■  uses  a  mailer  strip  roller  upon  which 

At  K||€||10C€  \|1Alj|f  has  been  imprinted  by  another  ma- 

***  I#  chine  names  and  addresses  from  the 

_  \i/L •  L  I  fibre  stencils.  The  mailer,  which  au- 

Typewnters  Which  JusTily  tomatically  feeds  the  publication. 

Margins  at  Each  Side  of  Typed  chops  off  each  address  and  applies 

Sheet  Are  Exhibited  to  the  margin,  delivering  the  fin- 

ished  work  on  a  traveling  belt.  It 
An  excellent  chance  to  see  the  last  attains  a  speed  of  150  a  minute.  Sev- 


an  automatic  feed  Margin  Addre^er  f  AdODi  =  eZ'T'p'Si 

designed  for  newspapers  and  maga-  LIIUIQTvIv  cost;  securing  information  from  competitor! 

zines  that  mail  over  5,000  copies.  It  concerning  their  business  by  false  and  mislead* 

uses  a  mailer  strip  roller  upon  which  DiiIa#  statements;  deceptive  marking  or  brand- 

has  been  imprinted  by  another  ma-  N0W  I  faQR  KU!6j  v^oduds-  and  inserting  false  stat^ 

,  .  j  jj  t  _  iU  •»  ■  ■  ments  m  order  tickets  designed  to  mislead  pur. 

chine  names  and  addresses  from  the  cliasers 

fibre  stencils.  The  mailer,  which  au-  ^Vhen  Approved  by  FTC  ^^ill  conference  agreed  to  a  mntion  to  ap. 

tomatically  feeds  the  publication,  ,  j  '  t  point  a  committee  of  five  persons,  consisting  of 

chops  off  each  address  and  applies  Provide  New  Code  of  Commissioner  Hader,  and  four  other  niemben 

it  to  the  margin,  delivering  the  fin-  Business  Ethics  \ 

.  ,  j  ,  i  1-  u  1.  Ti  Kuaiiisr.a  i.iiiis.s  ,,,  administering  the  trade  practice  rules  when 

ished  work  on  a  trave  mg  e  .  Meeting  in  its  42nd  annual  conven-  cooperate  with  the  FTC  to  ob- 

attains  a  speed  of  150  a  minute.  Sev-  meeung  m  iis  annual  conven  compliance. 

eral  changes  are  currently  being  ^  Jv^ynower  Hotel,  Washmg-  Concluding  the  conference.  Chairman  Fcr- 

made  in  the  machine  but  it  will  be  I?”’  .f"®  American  gnson  told  the  association  membership  that  the 

ready  in  about  two  months  Photo-Engravers  Association  adopted  proposeil  regulations  will  not  be  considered  bj 

u  BL  A  LB  trade  practice  conference  rules  which,  ^he  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  is  djiys  dur- 


word  on  the  world  of  today  and  a  eral  changes  are  currently 
foreshadowing  of  the  world  of  to-  made  in  the  machine  but  it 
morrow  was  afforded  the  thousands  ready  in  about  two  months. 


of  visitors^wh^  In  New^  Ymk^s  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  which  industry  members  w-ill  be  given  the 

Business  Show,  n^a  in  iMew  YorKs  Another  new  development  that  un-  industry  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  }°  offer  constructive  amen.lmenti 

Port  Authority  Building  recently.  ,  mausuy  ana  me  r  eaerai  iraae  com  ,f  (jesire.  Following  final  approval  of 

More  than  100  firms  displayed  their  •  .  .  •  i  niission,  will  establish  a  code  of  busi-  ihe  pending  code  by  the  Commission,  a  major- 

Infest  meohanioal  arvnliancps  which  newspaper  work  IS  the  neSS  ethics  for  the  government  of  the  'ty  of  the  industry  must  indicate  its  approval 

I-  1  J  u  tU  -  11  V,-  A  f.l  new  photograph  paper  being  brought  trade  before  the  rules  will  be  placed  in  effect  for 

»“•  RepSucUon  ^ulj>me„,  conference,  conducted  on  dte  . 

tlian  their  hehnldprs  Corporation.  It  IS  called  Safelyte  pa-  last  day  of  the  convention,  was  un-  . 

Billed  as  “America’s  Efficiency  Ex-  P®"  “  sensitized  against  daylight  der  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Weekly  MOVeS 

...  .  .  .  .  ..  nprmittine  nrints  to  hp  maop  without  r'emmicclen  c  » 


New  Photograph  Paper 


before  the  rules  will  be  placed  in  effect  for 


than  their  beholders. 

Billed  as  “America’s  Efficiency  Ex¬ 
position,”  the  show  was  rich  in  dis¬ 
plays  appealing  to  the  printer,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertising  man.  Much  of 
the  emphasis  in  the  exhibits  was  on 
devices  for  the  production  and  re¬ 
production  of  printed  matter.  There 
were  numerous  multigraph  machines, 
jffioto-printing  outfits  and  automatic 
typewriters. 

IBM  Machines  Featured 


permitting  prints  to  be  made  without  Commission.  Chairman  Garland  S. 
the  use  of  a  darkroom.  Ferguson,  presided.  Also  present 

were  Judge  George  McCorkle,  direc- 


the  use  of  a  darkroom. 

Booklet  on  Eldi  Proofs 

F.  H.  Bartz  Discusses  Means  to 
Meet  Proofing  Problems 


The  difficulties  which  the  average  consideration  at  the  meeting,  Thomas 


Ferguson,  presided.  Also  present  Brunswick  Times  -  Gazette, 

were  Judge  George  McCorkle,  direc-  weekly  newspaper  published  at  Law- 
tor,  and  Henry  Miller,  assistant  of  the  •"G^'ceville,  Y^>  has  outgrown  the 
FTC  trade  practice  conference  divi-  Quarters  which  it  has  occupied  for 
sion  the  last  20  years  and  recently  moved 

Would  Eliminate  Unfair  Methods  quarters  in  the  ^me  block. 

J  ,  .  J  ,  The  new  location  is  m  the  recently 

completed  Brldgeferth  Building.  I 


printing  house  tries  to  overcome  in  J.  O’Neill,  legal  counsel  of  A.P.E.A.  „ 


F,  McCurley  is  business  manager  of 


International  Business  Machines  ®>‘der  to  produce  etch  proofs  which  explained,  were  drafted  m  response  to 
featured  the  latest  carbon-ribbon  may  be  above  a  laj^ans  criticism  a  re^lution  approved  by  the  conven- 
writing  machine,  electrically  con-  are  usually  those  which  come  from  tion  last  year  at  B^alo,  by  an  execu- 
troUed,  which  turns  out  work  of  let-  overlooking  salient,  important  and  tive  committee  of  the  a^ation  with 
ter  press  quality.  International’s  long  practical  technical  points  of  press,  ink,  th^o-o^ration  of  ffie  FTC. 


Photo  Deparlirent 

The  Beacon-Times  Newspapers,  pub- 


ter  press  quality,  internationals  long  -rnT  u-  *- - r^iT  • - t:.  Ushers  of  the  Turlcprton  fN  T  1  Rpb 

rumored  nroduct  which  nrovides  not  paper,  ink  rollers,  temperature,  The  objective.  Chairman  Ferguson  “sners  ot  me  i  uckerton  tlN  J.)  Bett¬ 
er  ^rgi^ru^ffiStte^  on  e^ch  humidity  and  personnel,  it  is  pointed  stated  in  opening  the  conference,  is  and  Beach  Haven  (N.  J  )  Times, 

out  by  Frederick  H.  Bartz.  president.  '  accTdt? 'to 

caoement  as  well  was  not  on  display  Harry  Baird  Corp.,  Chicago,  advertis-  methods  of  competition,  unfair  or  de-  according  to  Georp 

SreiffiibiSm  o7Se^C^^^^^^  ing  Typographers  in  “Elch  Proofs.”  ^Pt  ve  acts  or  practices  or  other  il-  Willits  Parker,  publisher.  A  new  ad- 

poration  attracted  much  aTention.  (Graphic  Arte  Research  Foundation,  fi  S 


TTie  exhibition  of  the  Castype  Cor-  ing  typographers,  in  “Etch  Proofs.”  acis  or  practices  or  other  il-  «  new 

poratten  attracted  much  attention.  (Graphic  Arte  Research  Foundation,  ‘  by  mandatory  rule.  di tion  to  the  plant  was  opened  last 

TTie  office  machine,  which  was  oper-  Chicago,  $2.00)  a  comprehensive  40-  Also  included  in  the  pendmg  code  are  fall-  A  photo-engraving  plant  is  un- 
ated  by  a  young  woman  typist,  tS^ns  page  booklet  of  etch-proofing  do’s  and  consideration,  Mr.  Parker  says. 

-  -  z  1  1-  1-  f  •  z-c  J  tair  competitive  conditions  and  ethical 

out  SIX  interlocking  lines  of  justifi^  don  ts.  „  -  standards  of  business  conduct  in  har- 

type  per  mmute,  ejecting  them  onto  Addressed  to  advertising  agencies,  „,jz.  ;„z„,.„^z  .  i 

a  circular  drum.  The  Shop  Castype  advertisers,  lithograph  houses,  plan-  „nz__„  aotinn  Tn  the  laft  a  ^  ~ 

.,  .  ,  zz  _  t-c  _  izz  untary  action.  In  the  latter  group  are 

which  has  three  typefaces,  caste  type  ograph  firms,  engravers,  letter  press  P 

high  and  drops  the  slugs  into  a  galley  printers  who  use  zme  or  half-tone,  ^^le,  and  compliance  is  to  be  obtained 
tray.  The  com^ny,  which  formerly  rotogravure  or  photogravure,  and  to  through  agreement  and  voluntary  co¬ 
rented  the  machmes  n^  sells  them,  off-set  ho^es  of  any  nature,  the  operation  among  the  industry  mem- 
The  price  is  imder  $5,UUU.  brochure  discusses  the  various  ele-  bers. 

Tfie  various  typewriting  and  type-  ments  which  go  into  making  an  etch  ^  ♦juti-dv  a  t 


Nominated  by  John  P.  Kennedy,  of 


field  of  offset  prmtmg,  which,  m  the  research  job  on  the  part  of  the  author.  A 

instance  of  the  Business  Show  was  t  int*.rMtinc»  ohantpr  Mr  Rartv  ^  ’  f  of  the  A.P.E.A. 

centered  largely  around  the  equip-  ^at  h  ®  ®  secretary  of  the  confer- 

.  T_-i_-r  f  -iiT  J  w-11  answers  spoolers  who  msist  that  it  ence. 

ment  eiffiibit  of  Web^dorfer-Wills.  nec^^sary  to  check  ink  roller  b  . 

Augmenting  their  display  of  pr^es  frequenUy.  He  reproduces  ®'  «“'®* 

was  a  four-page  ^per  titled  <Mset  photographic  studies  from  a  proof  of  f  'J' 

Newspapers  which  was  prmted  on  f,  ,  -r  t  ZU  1  zz  T.™.  j  delayed  by  protracted  discussions  of  the 

one  of  their  “Little  Giant”  presses.  serif  of  ffie  letters  F  and  general  effect  of  the  trade  practice  rules  artd 

It  set  forth  attractively  the  advan-  takmg  into  focus  the  bottom  |heir  applicability  to  industry  members  not 

taees  of  offset  nrintine  showing  the  conference. 

Ot  onset  ^mtmg  snowing  me  .  better  results  Rules  adopted,  subject  to  industry  and  FTC 

versatility  of  the  medium  through  ,,  ,1  .  >  z  z  ratification  touch- 

tVxzk-oin  achieved  when  ink  roller  heights  to  Ra'^canon  touen.  ,  .  , 

reproduction  tnerein  OI  nalt-tones,  1_JU  ‘jl  jxIl  Defamation  of  competitors;  trademark  and 

line  drawings,  typewriter  copy,  clip-  lyp©  nad  been  varied  by  a  thousandth  i,rand  refractions;  unlawful  rebates;  granting 

pjngs,  radio  facsimilie  and  hand-  f  Students  of  prmtmg  will  concessions  to  influence  sales;  granting  adver- 

writing  booklet  contains  a  very  thor-  tising  and  promotional  allowances;  false  or  mis- 

Lf  T  LI  Bt  ui  L  B  ough  discourse  on  the  etch  proof 

New  Tabloid  She  Web  Press  problem.  I - 1 


cago,  a  commissioner  of  the  A.P.E.A. 


Gist  of  New  Rules 

Actual  consideration  of  the  proposed  rules 
was  delayed  by  protracted  discussions  of  the 
general  effect  of  the  trade  practice  rules  and 


Rules  adopted,  subject  to  industry  and  FTC 
ratification  touch; 

Defamation  of  competitors;  trademark  and 


wrjting  lUlU  UllS  UUUIklCI,  CUlllil 

LI  T  Li  Bt  UI  L  B  ough  discourse  on  i 

New  Tabloid  Size  Web  Press  problem 

The  paper  also  announced  a  new 
tabloid  size  web  press  that  will  soon  y  ■■  D  L 
be  on  the  market.  It  will  lithograph  f|0W  IQOd  DOOK 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  the  same 

time,  printing  in  four-page  sections  .  The  American  Typiesetting  Corpora- 


and  rewinding  the  rolls.  There  will  tion,  547  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 
be  a  collating  machine  in  conjunction  recently  published  a  book  called  The 
that  will  fold  and  complete  the  news-  Encyclopedia  of  Ideas”  for  advertising 
paper.  The  new  machines,  which  will  printers,  layout  men,  artiste  and 

operate  at  10,000  cylinder  revolutions  advertising  or  printing  students.  It 
ner  hour  will  sell  for  approximately  embraces,  among  other  topics,  layout 
$5,000.  According  to  the  attendant  at  fundamentals,  type  and  rules  in  lay- 
the  booth,  about  14  weekly  newspa-  out,  business  stationery,  return  cards 
pers  are  now  using  the  offset  method  really  return,  envelopes  that  sell 

and  publishers  of  many  others  are  enclosure,  and  ’tyle  pages  for 

indicating  interest  in  the  process.  price  is  $15. 

The  Elliott  Addressing  Machines  —  _  ’ 

Company  also  had  a  large  display  as  ljr|CfA||  FlAflAfl 
did  the  Addressograph  -  Multigraph 

Corporation.  Elliott  was  proud  of  its  At  the  recent  meeting  of  Mergen- 
new  fibre  stencil  address  plates  which  thaler  Linotype  Memorial  Post  of  the 
are  smaller  and  less  expensive  than  American  Legion,  Elmer  G.  Driscoll 
those  which  have  been  on  the  mar-  was  elected  commander  to  succeed 
ket  heretofore.  They  also  displayed  William  S.  Miller. 
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by 
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WRITE  US  YOUR  PROBLEM 
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21  Vtars  Practical  Exparitne* 

ITS  NOT  FREE! 

Tou  Can’t  Get  Anything  Worth 
While  tor  Little  or  Nothing  .  .  . 

You  Can  Make  a  Good  Buy  Only 
When  Tou  Purchase  From  A 
Reputable  Firm  Whose  Products 
Are  of  Known  Quality  .  .  . 

Our  Unlimited  Buying  Resources 
-r  Recognized  Ability  in  Rebuild¬ 
ing 

LINOTYPES  —  INTERTYPES 

Are  Well  Known,  Therefore  We 
Can  Give  You  That  Good  Buy 
You  May  Be  Searching  For  .  .  . 

Also 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES: 

ROTARY,  DUPLEX,  FLAT-BED 

• 

Everything  for  the  Composing  Room- 
Large  Supply  of  Fonts — Newest  Paces 

• 

Assignee  Sales  —  Plants  Bought 
CONFIDENTIAL  APPRAISALS 

Linotype  Maintenance  Company 
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Davenport  Times 
Modernizes  Plant 


SPEED  UP 
YOUR  PLANT 


continued  from  page  I 


Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
Will  Rebuild  Hoes  Starting 
November 

Work  of  installing  new  Hoe  press 
to  permit  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner’s  daily  edition 
be  printed  standard  tabloid 
the 

under  Harry  Davis, 

press  expert  on  the  Hearst 
staff.  The 

to  be  ready  opr 

early 

The  two 

double  octuple 

foiu*  double 

21%  to  223/4  Replace- 

ments  include  cylinders,  bearings, 

E.  P.  Adler  gears,  sideframes,  automatic  tension 

devices  and  other  parts.  The  com- 
Moline,  Ill.  General  construction  con-  pleted  installation  will  represent  an 
tract  was  executed  by  the  Priester  entirely  rebuilt  press,  capable  of 
Construction  Company,  the  plumbing  printing  up  to  64  pages.  In  addition, 
and  air-conditioning  by  J.  J.  Ryan  the  Herald  &  Examiner  is  installing 
Plumbing  &  Heating  Company,  and  the  new  Wood  stereotyping  equipment.  J 
electrical  work  was  installed  by  Louis  ^ide  Plant 

Corry,  all  of  Davenport.  ...  i.  r.,  •  r 

E.  P.  Adler,  presWent  of  the  Lee  Meanwhde,  the  Chicago  £^mng 

Syndicate,  is  publisher  of  the  Times.  American  has  reopened  its  North  Side  I 
R  J.  Leysen  is  managing  editor  and  plan^closed  for  two  and  one- 

Fred  Russell  is  busineL  manager.  ^al  yeai^.  ITie  plant  is  now  printing 

Mr  Adler’s  rise  from  nrinter  to  his  editions  starting  with  the 

nresenf  oosiLras  hTaf  of  A  “^‘est  Markets.”  Use  of  the  North 

Syndicate  is  a  true  American  success  S|de  p  ant  permits  the  American  to 
.•'  place  its  papers  on  newsstands  m  the 

^  Born  In  Chleaao  North  and  Northwest  sides  a  half  hour 

*  sooner  than  before. 

He  was  bom  in  Chicago,  Sept.  30,  Electrotypes  of  complete  pages  are 
1872,  the  son  of  Philip  E.  Adler  and  rushed  by  truck  to  the  plant  from  the 
Bertha  Adler.  He  moved  with  the  downtown  Hearst  budding  for  each 
family  to  Ottumwa,  la.,  when  four  or  of  the  three  banks  of  four  press  units, 
five  years  old.  He  went  to  the  com-  a  “fudge”  system  permits  printing 
mon  schools,  leaving  school  at  the  age  late  news  flashes, 
of  13,  when  in  the  8th  grade,  and  going  -phe  12  units  of  high-speed  Scott 
to  work  to  learn  the  printer’s  trade  in  presses  cost  $750,000  when  installed  in 
the  office  of  a  German  language  week-  1929.  The  North  Side  plant  employs 
ly  in  Ottumwa.  At  the  age  of  17  he  approximately  40  men,  in  addition  to 
obtained  a  working  card  in  Interna-  truck  drivers.  William  Neubert  is 
tional  Typographical  Union,  and  went  superintendent  there, 
to  Chicago  and  worked  as  a  sub  on 
Chicago  morning  papers.  He  also 
worked  as  a  printer  in  Des  Moines, 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  and  Omaha,  Neb. 

In  1893,  while  working  as  a  printer 
on  the  Ottumwa  Courier,  Mr.  Adler 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
reporter  under  Harry  E.  Lesan,  who 
was  city  editor.  He  served  later  as 
city  editor,  managing  editor,  and  then 
as  business  manager  of  the  Courier, 
under  A.  W.  Lee,  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Lee  acquired  the  Davenport 
Times  on  July  1,  1899,  and  Mr.  Adler 
was  sent  to  Davenport  to  be  business 
manager  of  the  Times  by  A.  W.  Lee, 
who  had  organized  the  Lee  Syndicate 
Newspapers.  On  Jan.  20,  1901,  he  be¬ 
came  business  manager  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1901,  he  was  named  publisher. 

In  February,  1907,  he  assisted  Mr. 

Lee  in  the  purchase  of  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune  and  the  Hannibal 
(Mo.)  Courier-Post. 

After  the  death  of  A.  W.  Lee  in 
England  in  July,  1907,  Mr.  Adler  was 
made  president  of  the  Lee  Syndicate 
Newspapers,  which  position  he  still 
holds. 


PHOTOENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

WITH  WHICH  FORMER 
OBSOLETE  AND  TIME- 
WASTING  OPERATIONS  ARE 
SIMPLIFIED  OR  ELIMINATED 


Whirbr  .  .  Spaed  and 
whirling  periods  (with  or 
without  heat)  can  be 
easily  raquiatad 
entirely  automatic  .  . 
w  a  t  c  h  i  n  9  unnacastary 
.  .  .  operator  is  fraa  to 
print  or  coat  another  flat. 


Modal  10  etcher  .  .  . 
stainlau  steal  con. 
struction  impervious  to 
add  .  .  .  hi9h  spaed 
Chamco  MuHi-paddla 
.  .  tan  ventilated 
and  tumalass. 


Elevator  Inditalors 


With  the  perfection  of  assembling- 
elevator  em-scale  indicators,  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  is  of¬ 
fering  these  devices  designed  to  speed 
up  the  setting  of  food-store  and  sim¬ 
ilar  compxisition.  “The  indicators,  or 
pointers,  are  slid  along  the  assembler 
scale  to  the  center  of  words  or  char¬ 
acters  in  a  line,  and,  being  left  there, 
make  it  easy  for  the  operator  to  de¬ 
termine  accurately  and  quickly  the 
positions  that  other  words  should  be 
given  in  succeeding  lines,”  the  firm 
states. 


Ovan  and  coolar  unit 
.  .  .  gat  Gghtt  auto* 
maticaRy  whan  plata  it 
puthad  in  .  .  .  burning 
in  tima  can  ba  raducad 
to  9  or  10  tacendt  and 
coolad  inttantly. 


— Lavar  control  otchar 
...  add  action  con. 
trolind  by  lavar  at  tida 
. . .  filling  at  compart, 
man*'  on  front . . .  high 
tpaad  multiblada  pad. 
dia  . . .  oparator  worb 
,  araet  taving  many 
minutat  by  aata  of 
oparation. 

Stripping  cabinat  h'lT  .  wmmmMwtm  ■  _ 

.  ,  .  adjuttafala  Eghtad 
ground  glatt  top  .  .  .  ' 

tturdy  ttainlatt  ttoal 
comtruction  .  . . 
latt  ttaal  'T'  tguarat 

fittad  to  runnnart  top  * 

and  tidat  .  .  .  com.  |  11 

fortabla  room  for  two  I 

worlman  at  tamo  tima. 

Each  unit  detigned  to  ttand  tha  test 
. . .  whera  tpaad  it  tha  by-word  . . . 
voluma  b  haavy  . . .  and  high  quality 
dainandad . . .  writa 


COMPLETE 

ARCHITECTURAL 

and 

ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
for  newspaper  publishers 

IF  you  are  contemplating 
*  building  a  new  plant  or  re¬ 
modeling  and  modernizing  an 
old  one,  write  us  for  descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  about  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  has  demonstrated  to 
publishers  that  we  are  quali¬ 
fied  in  this  specialized  field. 

KRUSE  &  PARISH  — Architects 

910  Kolil  lldg.,  Davaapert,  la. 


I  VAilin  1  MAKS  YOUR  OWR  HALT. 

I  YVl  •  •• _ J  TORUQUtCSLTWITRLOV 

1  OOiT  PHOTO 'IVORAVZRO 

PLAHT 

PmUtm  of  lottl  poepl#  ssd  a««i  mats  ftia  sad  hoM  local  rtad- 
or  tour  at  .  bmld  poruaoMt  omiUtiea.  Taaopt*.  the  onflBal 
ooa-uar  ptuu  onfravlaf  plaot  b«w  oiakos  K  po^Ma  U  faalara 
oU  UM  ptrturu  poo  vaot  at  aaaU  coat ...  All  at  oao  lev  price,  vo 
foroiao  OUARAHTRID  eqmipaeot  aao 
tratoiof  hp  eemapeodeoea  ar  la  our  lah 
•raury.  Ufa  Uaa  coaealUac  acrvkt  la  n 
ctoM  vHheot  aitra  coat.  imiTB  TO  — 

DAT  POR  DBTAIU  AHD  RZPCR.  jfl 

miCR  OP  OTHRR  PURUBHZRR  HO 

OORT  OR  ORUOATIOH 

TIh  Aowa  Sdioal  OI  Pho*o-E»qreaiitv 

Dopt  H7  Atirora,  Mittow 
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How  Instant  Drying  Yaporin  Process 
Is  Used  by  "Life"  Magazine 

Printed  Impression  Sharper  and  Cleaner — Gas  Heat 
Adjusted  Automatically — Speed  Stepped  Up 
By  J.  B.  NEALEY 

American  Gas  Association 

GAS  HEAT,  a  new  quick-drying  Direct  gas  heat  was  found  to  have 
printing  process,  and  a  news  paper  inherent  properties  that  make  it  ex- 


New  Rubber  Plug  BuHalO  NOWS 

^  Improves  Plant 


together  have  solved  the  problem  of 
printing  the  slick  magazines  at  high 
speeds.  With  gas  heat,  printing  im¬ 
pressions  dry  in  split  seconds  on  the 
new  paper,  and  a  magazine  like  Life 
roars  off  the  presses  at  speeds  up  to 
800  feet  a  minute. 

This  method  of  instant-drying  print¬ 
ing,  called  the  Vaporin  process,  is  only 
about  two  years  old.  Vaporin  print¬ 
ing  utilizes  an  ink  vehicle  which  va¬ 
porizes  almost  instantly  upon  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  gas  heat,  leaving  relatively 
dry  solids  on  the  paper.  There  is  no 
chance  for  excessive  penetration, 
smudging,  or  spreading,  so  the  print¬ 
ed  impression  is  sharper  and  clearer. 
And  in  addition,  press  speeds  consid¬ 
ered  fantastic  just  a  few  years  ago  are 
now  a  reality. 

Had  to  Speed  Up  Printing 
Slick  paper  magazines  with  sharp 
printing  and  clear  photographs  once 
solved  the  problem  of  slow  drying 
printing  by  publishing  once  a  month. 
Drying  time  required  ranged  from  12 


ceptionally  good  for  quick  drying  pro¬ 
cesses.  It  is  flexible,  lends  itself  read¬ 
ily  to  accurate  automatic  control,  and 
is  almost  xmiversally  available. 

Specially  designed  gas  burners  for 
the  heaters  employed  produce  heat  in 
the  heating  chamber  in  regulated  in¬ 
tensities,  with  the  result  that  drying  is 
practically  instantaneous  at  various 
press  speeds  up  to  full  capacity.  With 
this  method,  the  heat  is  applied  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  wet  printed  side  of  the  paper 
and  quickly  vaporizes  the  volatile  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ink.  Vapors  rising  from 
the  printed  surface  do  not  recondense 
and  cause  trouble  because  combustion 
is  so  rapid  and  exhaustions  complete. 
So  efficient  is  this  process  of  drying 
that  the  heating  chambers  are  rela¬ 
tively  small  in  size  which  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  equipping  either  new  or 
old  presses. 

Control  Almo$t  Automatic 

Control  of  the  heating  operation  is 
made  as  completely  automatic  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Correct,  efficient  air-gas  pro- 


f 

Stereotype  Department 
Rearranged  to  Separate  Linoty~ 
V  And  Stereotype  Metal 

"  1  The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  New 

V  ^  ^  continuing  the  mechanical  improve 
ments  which  it  has  been  making  dur 
ing  the  past  year,  rearranging  i 
stereotype  department  such  a  \ 
that,  other  all  Linot 

metal  will  be  handled  separately  fr 
stereotype  metal,  thereby 
fying  and  expediting  operations 
Photo  shows  rubber  plug  being  inserted  both. 

in  newsprint  roll.  Everything  connected  with  the  foT' 

mer  stereotype  department,  as  far 

One  of  the  latest  developments  of  stereotype  metal  is  concerned, 


the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in 
Akron  is  the  rubber-covered  news- 


been  removed,  and  the  flat  casting 
partment  has  been  moved  nearer 


print  plug,  which  is  designed  to  ease  the  molding  machines  and  the 


the  handling  of  large  rolls  of  paper,  packing 


thus  allowing 


Similar  in  appearance  to  the  metal  speeding  up  of  editions,  if  nece 


or  wooden  plugs,  the  rubber  covered 
device  is  comprised  of  a  steel  core 
which  has  a  protective  covering  of 
thick  rubber.  On  one  end  is  an  eye- 


i 


Metal  Pot  Converted 

The  News  has  done  away  with  om 
30  K.  W.  pot  and  converted  a  10 


bolt  for  attaching  the  hoUt  chain.  The  pig-castmg  and  flat-cas 

plug  is  ten  inches  long  and  2  and  a”  Linotype  metiLi 


i3/16th  inches  in  diameter. 

The  plug  may  be  inserted  swiftly 


This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  separiti 
the  two  kinds  of  metal  in  the  compot* 


into  each  end  of  the  roll  of  paper  metal  can  be  piel 

without  danger  of  damaging  the  inner  Having  all  Linotype  up-  i 

layers  and  will  not  slip  out  when  ten-  downstairs  elun- 


sion  is  applied  to  the  hoist  chains. 
Goodyear  claims  the  handling  time 


inates  the  danger  of  mixing  the  metak 
A  new  wash  room  for  the  engraving 


during  loading  and  unloading  is  re-  stereo  departments  and  the  con¬ 

duced  through  the  plugs’  smooth  op-  posing  room  is  now  being  instaU 


When  the  picture  magazine  Life  was  required.  The  amount  of  heat  deliv-  says,  will  last  indefinitely. _ 

faced  with  a  circulation  skyrocketing  ered  can  be  adjusted  to  changing  ,  .  ..  •  i  •  nn  use  of  ^trin 

far  beyond  its  early  estimates,  it  was  speeds  without  attention  by  the  on-  ly  to  the  press,  involving  li  tie  or  no  ^rip  film,  and  all  Che 

suddenly  confronted  with  the  problem  erator  and  without  affecting  the  eflS-  over-all  press  length  or  P  • 


of  speeding  up  its  printing. 


ciency  of  combustion.  The  supply  of 


It  took  three  or  more  industries  to  8^^  automatically  reduced  in  start- 
Uck  this  situation;  three  or  more  in-  stopping  the  press. 


dependent  problems  had  to  be  solved. 
First  off,  coated  paper  had  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  rolls  but  practically  all  of 


Each  of  Life’s  printing  presses  is 
now  equipped  with  two  gas  heaters, 
one  of  each  end  of  the  ptaper.  The  gas 


this  paper  was  put  up  in  sheet  form  at  burners  are  enclosed  in  metal  boxes 
that  time.  Two  paper  mills  accepted  as  wide  as  the  paper  and  about  4  ft.  in 


the  proposition  and  finally  produced  a 
first-class  coated  paper  in  rolls. 
Furthermore,  they  developed,  at  the 


length.  There  is  a  slit  in  each  side 
of  the  heater  for  the  paper  to  pass 
through.  The  gas  burners  consist  of 


same  time,  a  process  for  putting  the  a  series  of  refractory  cups  which  the 


coating  on  the  paper  in  the  paper  ma-  bumin 
chine,  while  the  sheet  was  being  made.  heat. 

Now  the  pulp  is  fed  into  the  beaters  flame 

at  one  end  of  a  paper  machine  and  te^e  heat  oi  aoout  X4UU  aeg.  i!  .  is  at-  jveto  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  and  the 
emerges  at  the  other  end  in  60-inch  tamed.  So  fast  is  the  liqmd  vehicle  of  Stanley  Hotel.  In  the  morning  at  the  Ko 

rolls,  aU  coated  and  dry  ready  to  ship,  the  ink  volatilized  that  it  actually  Herald  plant  imoroved  methods  and  r  IniHfnV 
This  is  a  much  more  economical  bursts  mto  flame.  When  looking  the  latest  equipment  were  discussed  -rp  witif 

method  for  it  eliminates  the  inter-  through  a  slit  into  the  drying  cham-  by  sales  representatives  of  various  ^onp  R  fVi  ’  t  ° 

mediate  step  of  putting  on  the  coating  bers  the  paper  seems  to  be  covered  firms.  Henry  Freund,  chief  engineer  ®  belt-equip^ 

by  a  separate  process  as  had  been  with  a  thousand  dancing  blue  flames,  of  the  Intertype  Corporation,  was  «h« 

_ « _  - livored  directly  to  the  rear  of  the 


burning  gas  brings  up  to  incandescent 
heat.  Combustion  is  so  fast  that  no 
flame  touches  the  paper  but  an  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  about  1400  deg.  F.  is  at- 


says,  will  last  indefinitely. 

ly  to  the  press,  involving  little  or  no 
addition  to  over-all  press  length  or 
height. 

Today  Life  is  printed,  dried,  folded 
and  bound  at  what  approaches  news¬ 
paper  speed.  Other  magazines  now 
utilizing  this  process  in  their  printing 
include  Cosmopolitan,  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  The  New  Yorker,  Newsweek, 
The  Redbook,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

N.  E.  Executives  Meet 

Practical  composing  room  problems 
were  discussed  extensively  at  the  re- 


New  equipment  now  in  use  in  thi 
News  engraving  room  provides  for  th* 
use  of  strip  film,  and  all  Chemoi 
products. 

The  composing  room  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  changed  over  to  60  cyck 
from  25. 

All  plates  in  the  stereo  room,  in  th( 
second  building  of  the  News,  now  an 
carried  by  conveyor,  with  one  8  and 
one  10-ton  pot,  3  automatic  platen 
and  3  shaving  machines.  An  elec¬ 
trical  switching  arrangement  prevenli 
jamming  as  the  plates  are  conveyed 
directly  to  the  presses. 

Twenty-Six  Goss  Units 

The  News  now  has  26  imits  of  Go* 


cent  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  New  _ R  nt  hJoV.  uu 

England  Daily  Newspaper  Composing  taking  tile  mffiin* 

Room  Executive  Assn.,  held  at  the  department,  wherf  they  had  to 


done,  up  to  this  time.  Now  the  paper 
is  made  at  the  greatly  increased  speed 
of  600  ft.  per  minute. 

Gas  Heater  Attached  to  Press 


Hot  Ink  Vapors  Drawn  Off 

If  the  vapors  rising  from  the  hot  ink 


chief  speaker  at  an  afternoon  meeting  tniflre 

at  the  Hotel  Stanley.  Manchester,  irucxs. 

N.  H.,  was  named  as  the  site  for  its  Another  ro 


Another  room  in  the  third  buildini 


are  not  immediatelv  drawn  off  thev  was  named  as  tne  site  lor  its  ... 

condense  and  fall  bLck  on  the  ’paper  meeting  next  May.  Officers  of  agents;  ^ne  mw 


o  /.f  nrintina  ■urifV.  and  soot  it”  Thp  in^taTlaHon  oTan^Pv*  *be  association  are:  President,  Carl-  lb®*"®  is  used  by  the  boys.  The  ma* 

Second,  a  itiemod  of  printing  wim  u  spot  it.  Ine  insolation  of  an  ex-  Braea  Woonsocket  (R  1 1  cbine  shop  also  will  be  moved  from 

volatile  materials  dried,  not  by  oxi-  haust  system  corrected  this.  Call-  vice-nresident  Karl  G  Eneel  mezzanine  to  the  first  floor  of  the 

Hsatirtrt  Vviit  Kv  vanriri^atinn  tuac  tio-  develonment  that  SOPmaH  a  hafflino  vice-president,  ivari  Ij.  C.ngei,  _ _  _ iV. 


dation,  but  by  vaporization,  was  de¬ 
veloped.  By  introducing  a  third  fac- 


development  that  seemed  a  baffling 
factor  at  first  was-  the  shrinking  of  the 


Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times;  secretary,  fbird  building,  thus  eliminating 


tor,  heat,  printing  could  be  dried  in  paper  in  contact  with  the  heat.  Ac- 
split  seconds.  No  changes  in  the  tually  the  paper  shrinks  a  quarter  of 
presses  were  necessary.  A  gas  heater  an  inch.  Water  cooled  rolls  were  in¬ 
is  attached  to  the  press  and  the  printed  stalled  at  the  exit  side  of  the  gas  heater 


page  passed  through  it.  If  a  two- im¬ 
pression  press  is  employed,  two  gas 
heaters  are  used,  one  after  each  print¬ 
ing.  The  hot  dry  iiaper  is  cooled  when 
it  passes  from  the  heater  over  water 
cooled  rolls. 

The  design  and  application  of  a 
heating  unit  was  matter  of  some  re¬ 


ctor  at  hrst  was- the  shrinking  of  the  ,  .  „  '  .  '  (Mass  )  carrying  of  rollers,  etc.,  from  the  first 

iper  in  contact  with  the  heat.  Ac-  arocKton  t^ass.j 

allv  the  naner  shrinks  a  Quarter  of  Enterprise-Times;  treasurer,  John  H. 

ally  me^per  snrir^  a  quarter  Of  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-  ..  .  . 

I  inch.  Water  cooled  rolls  were  in-  r Haw 

ailed  at  the  exit  side  of  the  gas  heater  ^  fl6W  3tylG  tSOOK 

1-pctr.rp.l  f  an  ■  V.  ^  c®  an  IS  paul  A.  Bennett,  in  charge  of  typo-  Republic  news  staff,  a  new  Stylebook 

me  es,  wo  imes  in  layout  with  the  Mergenthaler  has  just  been  issued  by  the  newspaper, 

succession.  Linotype  Company,  will  speak  on  Development  of  the  new  book  was  by 

The  final  cold  roll  puts  it  in  shape  “New  York  and  the  ‘Fifty  Books,’  ”  at  means  of  a  loose-leaf  alphabetically* 


Joseph  R.  Lewis,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise-Times;  treasurer,  John  H. 
Laing,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Ledger. 

Bennett  to  Speak 

Paul  A.  Bennett,  in  charge  of  typo- 


again  for  the  folder  setting. 


a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Club  of  indexed  stylebook  in  which  entrief 


chilling  operation  has  the  advantage  Printing  House  Craftsmen  to  be  held  were  made  weekly  or  as  style  ruling* 


search.  Not  only  must  the  ink  vehicle  of  producing  normal  temperatures  in  at  the  Building  Trades  Club,  New  were  made  at  the  Republic’s  new* 
be  vaporized  so  fast  that  the  ink  has  both  the  web  and  the  dried  impres-  York  city,  Nov.  17.  Mr.  Bennett  will  conferences,  which  are  attended  by  att 
no  time  to  spread  or  to  penetrate  the  sion,  imparting  a  final  set  to  the  ink  discuss  and  illustrate  more  than  half  staff  members.  The  Stylebook  i* 
paper  excessively;  the  heat  must  be  and  facilitating  immediate  handling,  of  the  124  New  York  books  that  have  notable  in  that  all  of  the  newspaptf** 
so  applied  that  the  paper  itself  will  The  water-cooled  rolls,  as  well  as  the  made  the  five  most  recent  “Fifty  rulings  are  condensed  in  19  eighl-by* 


not  be  distorted. 


heating  chambers,  are  applied  direct-  Book”  shows. 


four-inch  pages. 


